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Gesiths and Anglo-Saxon 


the Seventh the Tenth 


following article deals turn with two terms used the 

Anglo-Saxons describe noblemen, gesith and 
words appear the works translation prepared during the latter 
part King Alfred’s reign, and from analysis the tet 
minology the translators that the article derives. But wherea: 
the latter term, had long history front goo, 
the former, gesith, had virtually disappeared from the records 
the end the Anglo-Saxon period. The wider implications 
these terminological developments may importance the 
general historian. The disappearance the term may 
connected with the disappearance section the nobility 
derived its importance from earlier generation, and whose link: 


with the house Egbert were tenuous; the growth stature 
the term its specialization meaning from one who serve: 
powerful man who serves’, may have direct bearing upon 
the growth royal power tenth century England. 
latter connexion suggested the following pages that 
specialization meaning the term may have taken place 
later date than has hitherto been thought. 


a The Gesith 


This section the article has two objectives: provide 
precise definition gesith possible, and give indication 
the indirect value the historian Anglo-Saxon 
sources. the course making the definition has been nece: 
sary join issue with the late Professor Carl Stephenson, who 
stated recently 1943 that ‘the term gesith occasions 
trouble. All agree that denoted honorable companion 
especially one who shared military has also 
been necessary question the late Professor Chadwick’s brilliant 
analysis Anglo-Saxon terminology contained his 
Anglo-Saxon Institutions.* 


Amer, Hist, Rev. xlviii (1942-3), 255. *(Cambridge, 1905), particularly pp. 325 fi 
All rights 
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There are two complicated interlocking problems dealt 
with connexion with the Anglo-Saxon gesith. first ter- 
minological; how was the term used? second functional; 
what part had the gesith play the development Early English 
society? for the eighth and ninth centuries are not 
abundant, but this much certain. The term gesith rarer the 
England Alfred than had been the England Beowulf and 
Bede. The process which was replaced will probably 
never made fully clear. One can more than point 
solution that seems fit the evidence. chronological 
form are the bare bones what may the semantic history 


A.D. 600-650. man were the terms used 
describe the secular nobles. These are the only expressions 
appear that sense the early Kentish laws. 

A.D. ‘The law-books seem show gesith gesithcund 
replacing 

A.D. Gesith appears the common term for noble 
two special senses: 

(1) That the tried retainer, the fully-fledged warrior, the 
probati robusti, the dugud compared with the 
possibly the 

(z) That the estate-holder, the warrior who had been re- 
warded with grant land. 

A.D. 750-900. sense (1) gesith replaced current 

use, but survives poetry. 

sense (2) gesith survives, but appears the records only under 
the Latin form comes. 

This will explain one two late uses the term, inexplicable 
the end the period, however, clearly recognized the 
equivalent the land-holding comes. 

A.D. 900-950. Gesith fights losing battle against which 
replaces both the sense retainer and estate-holder. 

order substantiate the general accuracy this preceding 
summary, the evidence has been marshalled around four statements 
which, proved accurate, will serve give logical foundation 
the analysis. 

That gesith was used two senses the early century, 


standing how gesithcund came displace likely enough that the 


terms and gesith were applied the same person, the latter primarily with refer- 


1H. M. ¢ hadwick, op. 


ence their relationship with higher authority 
Beowulf 160, etc.) refers the veterans; 66, etc.) the 


young warriors. 
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That gesith maintained the sense personal retainer 
poetry until the tenth century. 

That,nevertheless, gesith was not currentnon-poetical 
use describe personal retainer the end the ninth century. 


That gesith maintained the sense estate-holder into the 
tenth century. 
The two senses gesith the early eighth century. 

one the commonest words always used there 
the dear companions the swase gesidas, epic hero 
king. There are some peculiarities usage. Only once does 
gesith appear the singular, and then very special sense the 
typical member hearth-troop. the councillor and 
counsellor Hrothgar his and rad-bora, 1325), 
shield-warrior, man assured fame, described 1297) 


the dearest men the guise companion. 

Elsewhere hear swase 29, 1934, 2040, 2518), wil 
23), 853), and Beowulf travelling se// 
mid eorla sum 1313), afterwards returning home his 
king, Hygelac, who waited there, mid gesidum 1924). 

remarked that the epithet, wi/ meaning willing, perhaps, 
too, meaning dear and ea/d meaning old tried, indicates the 


voluntary nature the tie between lord and hearth-troop the 
Germanic epic society. Loyalty gained generosity free 
servants, not payments made servile dependants.* 

Examples from from the Gnomic Verses the Cot 


tonian MS.,* from the Gnomic Verses the show 


Although one should always bear mind Miss Whitelock’s timely and useful 
warning concerning the dating Anglo-Saxon poetry (Trans. Roy. Hist. 


., vol, 


xxxi (1949)), felt that the linguistic evidence brought forward Girvan 
and the Seventh Century, London, 1935), offers reasonable proof early date for the 
poem. But Miss Whitelock, The Beowulf, Oxford, 1951, pp. and 
The Beginnings English Society, London, 1952, 211. 

son Scyld, said have been generous gifts treasure, that willis 
panions afterwards remained loyal him his old age. Chan 
Klaeber and Sievers who recognize the similarity Saxo Gram 
Scyld (Gesta Danorum, ed. Holder, Proceres non solum 
stipendiis colebat, sed etiam spolis hoste quaesitis: affirmare solitus, pecuniam 
milites, gloriam ducem redundare debere echo Tacitu 

ed., Malone (London, 1936), line 125. the poem lines 
although Malone disputes Chambers’ translation companions. 

Sixty-six lines verse, preserved the British Museum, Cotton MS., Tiberiu 
ed. Sweet, Anglo-Saxon Reader, xxviii. lines ff. the 
must encourage good gesiths battle, and the giving treasure’. The date 
these gnomes most probably seventh century, and the south England 

Book, pt. ii, ed. Mackie (Early English Text Society, 


bers refers both 


maticus’s de cription 


Germania, 


young atheling 


brave men hold natural sovreignty means and line where the queen 
told that her duty greet first, all times and all places, the protector 
princes the presence the Ainsmen-gesiths. 
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the gesith typical warrior-retainer, close companion king, 
prop royal power. Gesith was living term this sense 
the poetry the seventh and centuries. 

examination the law-books Wihtrad and Ine enables 
take the argument stage further. Gesith was also living 
term late seventh-century society. Moreover, was used two 
conditions men. Gesiths could land-owning they could 
unlandagende (not The possibility clearly en- 
visaged that they are not close attendance the king. Clause 
the laws Ine particularly severe its strictures, and 
particularly significant. man holding land neglects 
the fyrd, shall pay and forfeit his land; man 
not holding land, and guilty such negligence, shall pay 
only twice much ceorl, ordinary freeman. first sight 
the origin feudal vassalage seems close; but the analogy does 
not appear with military fief that escheats because the 
failure perform service incidental upon the original grant 
land. rather with the ordinary obligations the freeman 
perform his fyrd-service, and with the obligation the 
man not owning land perform such service. 

Ine lays down definite rules for the gesithcund who has 
estate. responsible for the good conduct household 
(Clause 50); has reeve, smith, child’s nurse 63); 
shares the protection the kinless foreigner (Clause 
moves away must leave proportion his estate (three- 
fifths half) under cultivation (Clauses can certain 
circumstances driven from his homestead Unlike 
the Kentish Wihtred, who appears more concerned with the rela- 
tion between gesith and his lord,* the king Wessex stresses the 
responsibilities gesith towards his, the gesith’s dependants. 
Originally noble retainer, the gesith now often landed pro- 
prietor. Cyninges geneat (Clause 19), and, presumably, thegn 
(Clause 45) are terms that describe the personal followers the 
king. the laws they stand, get the impression that 
the men the laws and Ine correspond 
Perhaps have this change terminology sign 

51. The edition Liebermann has been referred throughout this 
article: Die der vol. (Halle, 1903). laws Ine have sur- 
vived integral part the Code prepared Alfred himself, act living law 


not mere piece antiquarian interest; gesith the sense estate-holder was 


therefore (to anticipate the general argument little) quite intelligible the Alfredian 
court, although the term gesith not found that portion the Code known 
specifically the laws Alfred 

68: gesitheund man evicted, let him driven from the but not from 
the cultivated land. Wihtrad, 

Chadwick, op. 112; the gesithcund man identical both with the 


Laws and with the man the Laws 


ie 


that man’s status was coming depend more upon his service, 
particularly upon his service the king. This not suggest 
simple antithesis between nobility blood and nobility service; 
obviously the gesith would most often noble birth. would 
unwise read too much into the substitution the term 
gesith for the term from our point view the important fact 
that the term gesith this time appears mean retainer 


Gesith maintains the sense personal retainer poetry until the tenth 
century. 

Here the evidence for Alfredian days admittedly 
was not great age for the writing poetry. The most that one 
can say that the word survived, although much less popular 
term than either thegn. has peculiar interest, for 
have already seen, was used direct synonym 
for elegiac poets the Wanderer and the Seafarer 
lament the loss the Alfred himself uses extensively 
his verse translation Boethius, and not wondered 
that the Scandinavian invasions saw fresh lease life given 
living society. The Anglo-Saxon gave way the 
highest ranks society the Danish 

for gesith itself, only twice has been noted the scanty 
stock poetry that can said with reasonable certainty derive 
from the late ninth and tenth centuries. the verse transla 
tion Boethius hear that the Greek king paid heavily with 
good for Troy town.* The poet also talks 
warriors and gesiths who bear their banners victory.* 

these instances may added further example from the 
verse Boethius. the Amal orders the bind 
fast the battle-warrior (that Boethius 

This evidence not sufficient substantiate more than the 
bare generalization that gesith survived the sense warrior 
dependent upon lord, and indicate that was rare this sense 
even the poetry the day. 


Gesith was not term current use describe personal retainer 
the time Alfred. 
this respect the non-appearance the Alfredian 
translations that significant. Both Gregory and Orosius use 


' Beowulf, line 1313, self mid gesidum, eorla sum 

Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records, vol. cxi, The Exeter Book, ed. Krapp and 
van Kirk Dobbie: the Seafarer, line 72, and the Wanderer, line 

King Alfred’s Old English Version the Consolatione Philosophiae Boethius, 
W. J. Sedgefield (Oxford 1899), xxvi. line 2 

Judith, ed. Cook (Boston, 1907), line 201: 

Op. cit. line 69. 
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comes when talking Ealdorman the ex- 
pression used the Anglo-Saxon rendering. Indeed apart from 
one reference gesithwif the translator Bede 
alone appears have taken advantage the term gesith. This 
fact has led scholars, including Chadwick, suggest that gesith was 
able but not perhaps probable Chadwick suggests. Another 
possibility worth considering, namely, that gesith survived the 
sense landed but not the sense personal 
retainer. The Anglo-Saxon Bede provides interesting material 
substantiate this view. 

Gesith used the Anglo-Saxon version the Historia 
translate one Latin term only; that comes. Wherever 
gesith appears Anglo-Saxon, comes found the original, 
but the reverse not true. Only proportion Bede’s comites 
are called gesith the translator. clear distinction seems 
made between comes who companion some higher authority, 
and who The former called gefera, the 
latter ‘There one exception the rule, where gesith used 
describe comes who simple companion, but even this 
the court King Edwin, quasi comes copulae carnalis, or, 
the Anglo-Saxon has it, swa swa ware gesid licumlicre 

when comes refers the royal retinue companions 
journey, the Anglo-Saxon translator uses the term gefera. 

course one must remember that Bede member the 
comitatus was more likely miles minister than comes. 
the care with which the translator avoids the use the 
term gesith cases where Bede’s are members the retinue 
indicates that did not regard gesith mere the 


translator does use the term gesith another sense, this peculiarity 

References are Bischofs von Worcester der Dialoge Gregors des 
Grossen, Heicht (Bibl. der Ang-Sachs. Prosa, vol. Leipzig, 1900), referred 
Wae; the Latin text has been consulted the Patrologia Latina (P.L. and 77). King 
Orosius, ed. Sweet (Early English Text Society, 1883), contains Latin 
and Anglo-Saxon texts (referred Or). The clearest instances 
being personal retainers are: Wae 131, Totila’s comites, cf. P.L. 66, 160c; Wae 220 
(Pronulphus), cf. P.L. 77, Or. 292 (Andragathius), Or. 294 

Wae, 71. Chadwick, op. cit. pp. 325 and 326. 

References are made the Historia Venerabilis Bedae Opera 
Historica, Plummer (Oxford, 1896); and the English Version 
History, ed. Miller (Barly English Text 1890) (referred 
58: 30; 250: iv. 252. Gefera also used describe 


One may refer particular the passage describing the baptism Prince Peada. 

the omnibus qui secum venerant comitibus militibus eorumque famulis 

universis mid eallum his geferum mid him cyninges pegnum 
eallum heora peowum (Mi 222). 


A 
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especially illuminating. Taken with the virtual non-appearance 
the word the other Alfredian prose works, seems suggest 
that the type person who would have been called gesith the 
poet Beowulf would longer have been called that 
Gesith maintains the sense estate-holder into the tenth century. 
The translation the Historia again provides our 
principal source. appears the following passages: 
(i) Oswin Deira seeks refuge from Oswy 
iti, 14: domum comitis Hunwaldi 
194: Hunwaldes ham his 


Hunwald point fact betrayed Oswin, but learn that this 
gesith was powerful man with local interests who might have been 
able protect fugitive against the wrath Oswy. possessed 
estate (ham) his own. 

(ii) The murder Sigebert, king the East Angles, seen 
just retribution for his failure take notice the sentence 
communication placed the two gesiths who eventually slew him. 
These were brothers. 

22: Habuerat enim unus his, qui eum 
occiderunt, comitibus inlicitum coniugium. 

slogon, unalyfedne gesinscipe. 


are told that Sigebert was killed visit the the 
gesiths and, incidentally, that was slain the hand his kins 
men. 

These gesiths are the royal kin, married, possess estates, and 


are powerful enough withstand the censures the church. 


Colman bought land for the erection monastery 

H.E. iv. comite cuius possessionem pertinebat. 
274: gesiide pat lond ahte. 


1 
| 


The quality landowner well evidence. 


(iv) wife gesith (Mi 292), comes quidam iv. 
cured her blindness. She has servants wait her, and, 
presumably, the wife prosperous landowner. 

(v) war between Northumbria and Ethelred 
Mercia, Imma, one the former’s badly wounded and 
captured. His captors bring him 

H.E. iv. 22: dominum ipsorum, comitem videlicet 
Aedilredi regis. 

326: heora hlaforde, pat was Ethelred 
cyninges, 


Gesiths and iv. 723 


no mere gejoigsmann 
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This gesith charge the military forces that defend their 
district against invasion. His kindred settled the area. All 
his brothers and relations have died battle against Ecgfrith’s 
army. has the power life death over his captive, and 
spares him, the first place, only because Imma conceals his true 
rank. later, when his prisoner admits his the 


again withholds the penalty because has sworn oath 


not kill him. Imma is, instead, sold into slavery. 

Although the nobleman described king’s gesith, there 
sign close contact between him and King Ethelred. The 
duty his kindred, his duty his oath, his extensive 
powers the field and over his captive, are the features which the 
story appears emphasize. 


(vi) Bishop John Beverley cures the wife comes (translated 


the Anglo-Saxon version), named Puch. had invited 


the bishop his villa consecrate church there (H.E. 
394). 

(vii) Similarly Bishop John cures the attendant another comes, 
also translated named Addi (H.E. 396). had 
been invited consecrate church, and this time direct genitive 
used, ecclesiam comitis being translated sumes gesides circan. 

Both these miraculous cures come associated with the 
granting estates the church Beverley, the former with South 
Burton, now known Bishop Burton, situated the road that 
runs from Beverley York, some two miles from Beverley; the 
latter with Cherry Burton, lying little the north its sister 
estate Bishop Puch and Addi are obviously men 
substance with their land and their seems reason- 
able suppose that they possessed estates other than the Burtons. 
Indeed, not impossible that they have left their names even 
this day the map the East Riding. Place-name experts may 
yet uncover fragment immortality for them.? 

the Anglo-Saxon translator saw him. three instances 
are told explicitly that the gesith was married. All the gesiths 
appear landowners, exercising authority over household and 
dependants. They found churches, and have them consecrated 


Plummer, (ii. 276); ii. 127. 

Pocklington and Etton merit attention. Pocklington lies some fourteen miles 
from Bishop Burton the road York, not far from Stamford Bridge, guarding 
the approach York; Etton situated just the north Cherry Burton. 
Smith (The Place-names the East Riding Yorkshire, pp. 182 and 191), suggests deriva- 
tion for Pocklington from unrecorded diminutive Poca; for Etton from 
Anglo-Saxon form Eata. Calendar Close Rolls gives the form Pukelinton (1277, 
Edward 385, although 430 sees the more usual Pockelinton employed), but 
any case one can more than hint the possibility that Bede’s comes may have 
helped give this important strategic point its name. 


the faith Christ. suggestion given maturity. one 
instance the gesith exercises great military responsibility. But the 
feature that occurs most consistently that possession 
estate: the translator Bede gesith signified comes settled 

Unfortunately, prove this not enough. The further 
question arises: was gesith living term Alfredian society, 
may not have been useful archaism that the intelligent translator 
found ready hand the poetry? There seems reason 
doubt that the eighth century, when Bede wrote, his 
would have been called gesiths the vernacular. Was this still 
true the end the ninth century? Anglo-Saxon charters help 
little this respect. Comes appears frequently both the body 
the land-grants and title used those subscribing: 
not all. Where chance term Anglo-Saxon, reference 
the Chronicle, gives indication the rank comes the 
tongue, thegn seems have been the general equivalent. 
Chadwick examines the few examples available with characteristic 
thoroughness, and comes the conclusion that during the Alfredian 


period the title was confined earls’, i.e. 


discussing the appearance gesith the Old English Bede, 
Chadwick states that hardly credible that could have been 
term general use, even late the beginning the ninth 
century, when many comites appear the 
explains the situation stating that comes may have been accepted 
the normal Latin equivalent gesith and, such, continued 
official use after gesith itself had ceased current term. That 
say, gesith was conscious archaism, when used the tran: 
lator the describe those comites who 
would themselves have been called gesiths the seventh and eighth 
centuries. Thegn cyninges would have been their Anglo 
Saxon title the ninth century. 

Now this view indeed then there are several 
evidence that fit only uneasily into the general pattern. These 
may characterized further indications the survival 
term gesith. 

Bishop Worcester, translating the Dialogues 
Gregory the Great, looks for equivalent matrona quaedam 
giving, invariably does, the sense nobilis, noble birth, 
giving the sense mature age and responsibility head 
household. 


Chadwick, op. cit. pp. 164 and 165. Asser his ed. 
Stevenson (Oxford, 1904), uses comes frequently to describe met ppear int 


Chronicle or in Charters as ealdormen (cc. 45, 75, 83, 86) 
Mp. 


p. 325 and 326, 
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(b) Gesith appears four times the O/d English 
difficult sure the Latin term that faced the translator. 
each case may have been comes. Twice the issue seems beyond 
gesid, and gesid are both comites 
the Latin 

The Martyrology also sees gesidwif used way similar that 
employed 

(c) Clause the Nordleoda states, the course 
defining the social ranks the northern kingdom that man 
has burnie, helmet, and gold-adorned sword, still ceor/ 
does not possess five hides land 

Clause makes provision for the new man society And 
his son, and his son’s son thrive, that they have that much land, 
the offspring shall thereafter the gesidcund kind with wer- 
geld 2,000 (thrymsas) 

This tenth century document shows gesidcund persisting, least 
Northumbria, mark rank, independent official position, 
but indicating that certain degree economic prosperity has been 
achieved. 

Tosum the conclusions that may drawn from this evidence, 
Chadwick looks for royal service the characteristic feature 


with mediate secular lord the case Northumbria, direct 
the case Wessex.5 


as 


one, instead, regards gesith and gesithcund 
general signifying landed nobility, then perhaps their 
absence from official records can explained fashion more 
satisfactory than that assuming conscious archaisms the part 
Anglo-Saxon translator. official records they will appear 
praefecti, duces, comites, Anglo-Saxon ealdormen, perhaps 
cyninges gerefan, certainly cyninges thegnas. Gesith term that may 
still the late ninth century mark man’s status land-owner. 
His official function expressed other wise. 

this so, and gesith was current use, least parts 
the time Alfred the Great, the term cannot have 
long survived the tenth century. The very passage from the 
Laga quoted above appears eleventh-century table 


Old Martyrology, ed. Herzfeld (Early English Text Society 


» 19 
Dr. Herzfeld in his Introduction 


shows that the martyrology was prob 


composed after 

Martyrology (Omnia Opera, ed. Giles, iv. 51, April) Sisinnio Con 
cf. Herzfeld, 54), although Rabanus refers Sisinnius Praefectus (Acta Sanctoru 
Bollandist) 245): and Acta Sanctorum, xiv. 375 Aurelianum comitem, although, 
this instance, Bede refers Aurelianus (op. cit. 63), cf. Herzfeld, 70, 

May. Aurelianus is also referred to as gesith in Herzteld, pP- 1§4, 28 Au t, bu 
there corresponding title the surviving Latin versions (Acta Sanctorum, 
147 Sebastianus, gesid (Herzteld, 82) appears Bede’s martyr 


translator had before him set 
Herzfeld, pp. and 88. 


work. 


Liebermann, 460. 
Chadwick, op. cit. 346 and pp. 348 and 349. 


al 
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ranks more familiar form. this case, however, the ceorl 
who prospers become worthy thegn-right 

One gloss the tenth century, true, gives comes 
but the passage upon which based taken from Prosper’s 
Poema Conjugis Uxorem (P.L. (51): 611 and reads 


Age jam precor mearum comes irremota 


Gesith not mentioned the Nomina Hominum Com- 
nor the Northumbrian nor does appear 
the section Dignitatibus appended the 
Ecclesiae glosses the eleventh century 
translate consistently comes ealdorman gerefa, or, possibly, 
heretoga.® 

If, however, the assumption made that gesith was not 
archaism the early tenth century, are faced with the responsi 
bility defining its meaning. The idea maturity, 
settled and sedate way life than that associated with even the 
senior Beowulf, clearly present. The idea 
close personal service clearly not. retired veteran, holding land 


reward for service, might meet the case. 


a more 


The retainer resi 
dence court was now called But when his 
due reward and settled his estate might well become comes 
gesith. active service the king’s behalf was still desired, 
then ealdorman might his title. promoted became 
ealdorman. who had retired might well gesith. 

analysis. Let take Chadwick’s idea that comes appears 
century and early ninth-century charters describe Come 
itself then not found charters from A.p. until late the 
reign Alfred. seems possible that princeps takes its place. 
And reasonable account the social status the 


There another explanation that may serve deepen this 


ith may be 


given along the following lines. the middle the eighth 


century, the local potentate, granted estate, possibly 
‘princely stool’, exercising vestiges what one might term 
eorlise power, founding churches, extensi 


ve powers of 
justice and taxation over his dependants. With the increase 


royal power gives way another dignitary, sometimes called 


princeps in Latin, the ealdorman, whose degree of subordination to 


the king more clearly defined. Indeed the may represent 
Lieber 1, p. 456 
R, P. Wileker ed., lon, 
* Wright, op. cit. p. 1 
Rituale Ecclesiae Dunelmensis, ed. U. 1 lelot (Surt 119% 


alderman vel ireva 


Wright, op. cit. 18: 


21). 
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type noble landed power that was longer able sustain 
itself against the effect Danish onslaught, and revived West 
Saxon monarchy. may then conclude that the translator the 
Historia his efforts give the exact meaning 
Bede’s land-holding comites makes use, not archaic expression, 
but living term describe dignitary who was himself becoming 


The Thegn 


The term like many others that come have aristo- 
cratic meaning, started from humble beginnings, and never quite 
succeeded shaking off its origins. said derive from the 
Indo-European words are the Greek 
meaning child; the Old Saxon meaning boy; and the 
Old Norse pegen, which used describe subject, common 
Old High German degn translates discipulus. 

Anglo-Saxon itself the idea service, menial otherwise, 
preserved the verb pegnian: serve; the regular term for 
service ministration, which and the feminine noun 
survive well into the Norman pegn, 
thegn, one might expect, the course time, but the 
course time, took itself special meaning. appears 
laws for the first time the predominantly ecclesiastical code 
Wihtrad 695), where hear that stranger and 
can clear themselves charge oath taken the 
king bishop can clear himself his simple word without 
asseveration,’ the probability that cyninges pegn means simply 
royal servant this connexion. coupling the 
servant sent royal business locality not his own, with gest 


Beowulf his return from his victorious exploits Denmark granted seven 
thousand (hides), hall, and princely stool (brego-stol): lines 2195 and 2196. 

Larson, The King’s Household before the Norman Conquest, discusses the 
derivation and its cognates. Cf. also Guilhiermoz, Noblesse 
and which have, the course their history, the connotation boy, domestic 
servant, and armed retainer. 

Kemble, The England, The Old Norse Rigsmal which de- 
voted the origin the races, considers Karl the representative the freeman. 

Bosworth and Toller under these terms. given the equivalent 
the normal Anglo-Saxon word for midwife. 

References again are made Die der ed. 


(referred with page number the individual codes that volume, 
this particular instance 20). 


stranger, would then clearly 
the term used this code distinguish noble from common 

The Laws Ine tell that the penalty for breaking into the 
this appears put the Aing’s thegn into regular hierarchy, 
the may still general. clause may merely wish stress 
that the penalty for house-breaking will higher the owner 
the house away the king’s business. thegn will not 
who employed the king specific occasion for specific 
purpose. 

The Alfredian code does not even mention and 
this again may pointer the conclusion that the term was still 
non-legal, inexact, fluid its meaning. Thegn and thegn are, 
clearly shown from other evidence, common use the time 
King Alfred. The Chronicle for the year 897 say: 
that many the best the thegns died this year, and then 
goes give list that contains the names two bishops, three 
ealdormen, who described thegn Sussex, Ecgulf 


the king’s and Beornulf the wicgerefa, townreeve, 


Winchester. King’s thegn can still translated king’s servant 
the most general sense. 

Not until the tenth century codes Edward and 
does thegn really win specialized place the social 
Peace between Alfred and suggests, 


however, that was process doing during the reign 


Alfred. Clause this document states that Aing’s thegn may 
clear himself homicide with twelve (i.c. with the 


then shall clear himself with the oaths his equals 
and one thegn. implication is, most certainly, that 
thegns were numerous and that they played important part 
local affairs. 

The tenth century law-books tell much the position held 
role keeping order the shire and the king 
play great part enforcing ecclesiastical The twelve 
most prominent take special oath see the enforcement 
justice the wapentake.* Their responsibility for fair 


Gest hine sylfes ape wiofode swylce 


e 
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ment great; can lose his for bringing false 
There are indications that the form separate 
The form peace drawn between English and 
Welsh ‘in (probably 935) refers the settle- 
extract from the Table Ranks shows under what circumstances 
ceorl can thrive thegn-right.4 The same eleventh century docu- 
ment dates between 1029 and 1060) tells further 


The law-codes also show how the king comes under 
special laws. the time Canute, his heriot much greater 
than that ordinary and approximately half that 


One can say, therefore, with some justice, that the last century 
and half Anglo-Saxon and Danish rule sees much the 
responsibility for good government the localities falling the 
shoulders new class called Landed position, although 
not necessarily possession extensive estate, counts much 
rendering man eligible for the rank does service 
greater lord. the same time the formulation set 
and statements, clear and direct, that the king shall stand 
very special legal relationship the king,’ indicate that the 
principle the duties and responsibilities lordship and service 
becoming more clearly defined. Seen the perspective this 
social movement, the increased use the term appears natural 
Poetic usage had already familiarized the Anglo- 
Saxons word signifying loyal personal service. 


Edgar, 

Cf, too, the ordinance King Edgar, which states that his shall keep their 
rank (mine habben heora scipe) his lifetime they did his father’s Edgar, 
2a). 

(1-3): the heriot king’s thegns. myxste syndon who are 
nearest him’ or, Miss Robertson translates, stand immediate relation,to him 
shall four horses, two saddled, two unsaddled, and two swords, and four spears, 
and many shields and helmets and byrnies, and fifty mancuses gold. The heriot 
another thegn shall horse and its trappings and his weapons his 
Wessex, and Mercia and East Anglia {2. Similar distinctions are made 
the case the Danish and 5). 

Such the hold-oaths where the man swears that will faithful and true, 
loving, all that his lord loves, shunning all that his lord shuns. 396.) One 
may note the anticipation this formula elaboration the clipped Latin the 


Orosius (ed. Sweet, pp. 242 and 243). Pompey reminds Caesar the ancient com- 


pact the Romans, addressing him gefera, gefera’. Caesar replies that 
longer his gefera, and that now eal leofast pat ladost is. 
11: nan man nage nane ofer cynges buton 


Again the Alfredian translations provide with interesting 
historical material. The following detailed examination the 
term appears show that, late the end the ninth 
century, was still, customarily, one who served lord 
personal capacity. the time the Norman Conquest eor/s and 
thegns were the two recognized social divisions between freeman and 
king. had not yet achieved that position during the reign 
Alfred. 

turn first the translator the Historia 
gesiths are pre-eminently land-owners; his the other hand, 
are personal servants the king, secular ecclesiastical 
lord. Sometimes the word used domestic servants. The 
minister who ran tell the abbess that their guest was possessed 

all instances taken the equivalent one two 
Latin terms, minister. 

Miles sometimes used Bede the sense soldier, particu 
larly that warrior Christ, miles Christi. St. Paul de- 
scribed, Sebbe, king the East Saxons. The Anglo-Saxon 
translator uses the words cempa compweorod, akin the modern 
champion.* Once contents himself with the mon his 
all other instances noted cyninges thegn appears 
the Anglo-Saxon version. The exception interesting because 
throws further light the royal nature the Witenagemot. 
Eanfrith Northumbria seeks alliance with Cadwallon, the 
invader, rashly going him XII Anglo 
Saxon this becomes weotena twelfa picked bodyguard 
considered the Alfredian translator worthy and obvious 
constituent the royal council. 

From the text the Historia possible build 
picture the miles, who thegn. was subordinate with 
definite military duties perform. arrest enemy, act 
comitatus, fight behalf lord battle, such were the 
typical duties soldier ‘The story Imma particularly 
instructive. captured battle, and prete nds ordinary 
ceorl rusticus. the event his manner speech and general 
behaviour betray him, and forced confess that indeed 
les, Service the royal court, combined, 
doubt, with descent from high kin, sufficient explain this 
apparent difference kind from common mon. 


a 
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Minister was translated even more frequently than miles thegn. 
fact other Anglo-Saxon term appears its equivalent. 
Whether this usage may traced back before the ninth century 
difficult then can talk the eighth century 
many whom were granted estates the time Ethelbald 
and Offa, Then, perhaps, can take the further step 
with Larson, and argue that the Old English kings made 
deliberate attempt build aristocracy land owners bound 
particularly close personal ties the king and forming 
extension his court the various parts his Then 
the emphasis the duties the tenth century law-books 
becomes the culminating point process firmly set motion 
Offa the eighth century. 

Without taking the argument this conclusion, the translation 
minister minister regis thegn cyninges thegn does indicate one 
important fact. The term was not limited fighting men, 
landlords Alfredian England. King Edwin’s personal 
retinue; attendant, entrusted with the task looking 
after the poor and needy; King Oswin’s attendants; the abbess’s 
personal Sebbe’s Cadmon’s attendant; 
the servants who acted bearers for Wilfrid, their master, during 
his illness: all these are termed are the warriors Lilla 
and Imma both their manifestations, milites and 
Sometimes the compound expression duces ministri used the 
royal court. Charters the ninth century are, for the great part, 
attested these and the translation the 
Historia ealdormen and pegnas the regular Anglo-Saxon 

And so, judge from the who appear the Anglo-Saxon 
version, there was still considerable variety meaning that could 
expressed the term the England Alfred the Great. The 
constant factor that personal service, but the service can vary 
from the highest form all secular society, that membership 
the royal hearth-troop, the menial service the monk who 
ran errands for the abbess, him who waited Cadmon. 
far the Aing’s thegns are concerned, one feature does appear 
common all. They are young men. The general impression 
left from examination the Aing’s thegns the Anglo-Saxon 
Bede group very active personal followers. this stage 
the development Anglo-Saxon England, still meant 
man connected with superior personal bond, man, 
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moreover, who would normally engaged active and 
personal service. 

Thegn appears many times the Dialogues the Great, 
translated Bishop and here again the same conclusion 
holds good. Personal service freeman his lord the dis 
tinguishing mark Minister and miles are once again the 
Latin terms most frequently rendered banquet 
received the cup from The Lombard leader Gummarith, 
found that the ministri had fled away from the spot where Cerbonius 
Populonia was Bishop Fulgentius was captured the 
ministri the cruel Gothic king, uses 
describe all these 

Miles curiously enough presented more difficulties. Gregory 
used the term the sense simple soldier rather than the 
sense dependent soldier. Some confusion noted 
the mind the translator. MS. contains throughout 
one would expect. MS. C., the other hand, employs the bat 
baric Anglicization militisce 

parallel afforded with Old Saxon sources when find 
Weferth translating consistently warning 
again that itself was still capable wide range meaning 
Alfredian England, and, possibly reminder that the prestige 
accruing thegn was that which would any servant 
the king rather than the distinguishing mark 
social stratum. Another indication the wide meaning the 
term and one which, incidentally, may throw some light the 
function the mentioned the Chronicle occurs when 
Bishop Constantius prophesies concerning his successors post 
Constantium mulionem, post mulionem, fullonem (after Constantie 
min after him Jobinus was min wascestre), the mulio 
being Andrew the deacon who formerly 
itinerum cursum 

The general rule still holds good that active 
servant military underling. one passage the 
Dialogues which shows how the quality loyalty lord 
expressed ninth century England. The Abbot Equitius was 
dead, and the Lombards were attacking his old 
their peril monk invoked the help his dead master. Gregory 

(77) 240 *Wae 186, 196, 196 respectively 

Wae and 78: Wae 194: but MS. employs and men the 
passage, referring the same man, Wae 78. 

130 (MS. has 147; Wae 201; Wae 202; 
Wae 214; Wae 218, etc. gingran sometimes used translate 


Wae 241, and cf. Wae 59, where MS. has gingrum the place MS. 
pegnum—to translate the Latin discipuli (P.L. (77) 192 A). 
(77) Wae 191: one may compare the eighth century 


Saxon gloss, edited Hessels 1890) which gives (M. 


VOL. CCLXXVII 


» 
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states simply vir sanctus dum discipulos defendit, but the translator 
has hit gelamp pat halga wer mundbyrde his agene pegnas.' idea, 
almost formal relationship between lord and man, implied 
the word mundbyrd reinforces the translation and gives epic 
flavour. 

Thegn appears only seldom the translation the Pas- 
Whenever used, describes servant, and moreover, 
makes distinction between one who free, and one who 
not, theow. Perhaps added point given the consciousness 
the non-degrading nature service Germanic society when 
the translator elaborates Gregory’s chapter-heading 
admonendi servi domini, that reads odre wisan sint 
monianne hlafordas, odre wisan degnas, eac deowas.* The 
insertion the extra grade signify one who serves without being 
servile most interesting. 

Twice the course the translation, the Anglo-Saxon scholar 
finds similar difficulty with the word servus, which one might expect 
find rendered The example the who wastes his 
master’s substance, appears Anglo-Saxon that the 
thegn.* Again David are told that was better man when 
was servus, thegn, than when became fact 
story, and, particular, his treatment Saul and Uriah, 
one the principal themes the Cura Pastoralis. The Anglo- 
Saxon translator makes the most it, strengthening, for example, 
the simple Latin the passage concerning Uriah, factusque est 
morte viri crudeliter rigidus, reference the faithful service the 
Hittite. Urias his agenes holdes degnes his 

Elsewhere minister consistently translated foil 
the same way minister dominus, once passage 
where contrast again made between and Gregory 
quotes sed quicunque voluerit inter vos major fieri, sit vester minister; 
qui voluerit inter vos primus esse, erit vester (Matthew and 27). 
The minister becomes Anglo-Saxon: the servus, 

Again the inference that can still mean, purely and simply, 

The translator employs the term 
fashion, referring personal followers general, translating 


Pastoral Care (Early English Text Society). 


The abbreviation has been used. 


References are made edition King Orosius (abbreviated 
Or.) (Early English Text Society, 1883). 

Or, 156, 128, etc. 


retainers like Clitus The case Scipio little 
honour, bringing credit the dignitary entitled.* tempting 
argue that, King Alfred himself was probably responsible for 
the translation, would appear naturally sign rank, the 
sort service which the royal master was accustomed 
being itself ennobling. But the case exceptional, and there 
much interesting material elsewhere the Anglo-Saxon Orosius. 

So, for example, noticeable that Alexander’s generals, who 
may /atteows when mentioned their own right, are 
thegns when mentioned connexion with Alexander.* The cavalry 
officer, unus regiorum equitum, Cyrus called 
who given title Latin, appears Xerxis majority 
instances does refer military subordinate great 
leader or, least, warrior some description. So, are 
told that pre-Christian days the world suffered spite the 
valour the fighting-men. There were better then than 
there are now’, says King Alfred, the Latin 
Alexander was saved from death the concursu satellitum, his 
long discourse the moral drawn from this 
incident shows that the translator thinking the duty 
thegn terms that member the hearth-troop.* 

The prose translation the Consolatione 
shows the typical retainer. picture drawn the 
proud and unrighteous king, sits his throne, with raiment 
all kinds gleaming upon him, and surrounded great company 
Warning given against senseless envy since 
they are often bereft all honour, even life, their wicked 
told also that evil are their own 
masters, although there are those who are loyal their lord and 

The term used, well, more general sense. Ulysses’ 
retainers are but, the self-same passage, are Circe’s 
Wisdom talks her She decries those who 
become the worldly Clearly the term has not lost 


1 Of Clitus we are told ‘amicitia vetus, nefarie interfectus’ (Or. 140-31) The 
Anglo-Saxon emphasizes the element personal attachment saying him 
Philippuses his fader (he was both his thegn, and 


the thegn Philip his father): for Cassander see Or. 148. 

Or. betsta Romano pegn; and Or. betsta pegn, 
although this case MS. has betsta selesta Romana witena 

Ibid. 130-52: notably 130, 132, 144, 146, 148: Alexander 
144: 150. 

References are made King Old Version the Cons 
Philosophiae Boethius, ed. (Oxford, 1899) (abbreviated Boe) 
111, 15. 66, 20. 40, 26. 
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its general significance one who serves because its employ- 
ment describe member the armed retinue. 

the verse translation this same work, appears quite 
often. The compound expression eorlas thegnas used signify 
armed The description Boethius himself cannot 
said point this direction. orders his followers 
seize the Boethius had already been called heretoga and 
treasure-giver among the Romans, battle-warrior, though 
man wise the most that one can say that the 
term used epic sense synonym for man. language 
abounding and the poet bent alliteration 
term convenient his pen. accepted poetic use the term 
the background Anglo-Saxon history from the days 
Beowulf the Battle Maldon where Offa dies thegnly 
So, the poet who translates the Consolatione tells that every 
thegn knows that honey tastes sweeter something bitter tasted 
that the soul each belongs one three types; 
that Reason should rule the heart are asked how can 
man find answer any question, with his 
Or, again, what has not wondered why the stars shine 

The translator St. Augustine’s uses thegn one pas- 
sage Reason has told the saint that loyalty the higher lord, 
that God, indeed greater merit than the worldly 
lord. you consider, the argument continues, that your secular 
lords have wiser and more truthful than have the higher lords, 
and you now trust yourself and your companions better than 
those apostles who were the Christ himself? 

This examination the term the Alfredian translations makes 
one point clear. even thegn, the late ninth 
century was not, such, member clearly defined class. 
did not have warrior, although the ideas duty lord 
associated with the term are often military. But the thread that 
runs through most uses the term that active personal service 
superior lord. 


conclusion, one may say that the end the 


Boe, (Verse) 30; and xxv. 

Ibid. ix. where degena followed immediately dare halepa (ot 
all the warriors): xx. where the clements are referred degnas togadre, cyninges 
cempan (thegns together, the king’s warriors): and the passages referring Ulysses 
and Circe (xxvi. ff.). 


Beowulf appears often compounds, such mago-pegn, 
aldor cf. the Battle Maldon, line 232 ff. 
Boe, Ibid. xx. Ibid. xx. 200. 


xxii. 44. xxviii. 44. 
King translation the Soliloquies St. Augustine, ed. Endter, 61. 
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ninth century was not necessarily man status superior 
one’s fellows. There quite natural tendency regard the 
upper reaches Old English society relatively static, consisting 
men drawn from kindreds that claimed descent from some 
primitive king from some divine founder. point fact 
steady change was taking place throughout this long and troubled 
period. can see, tracing the process through the charters, how 
rulers people such the Hwicce decline status the bigger 
kingdoms expand; where Oshere can subscribe land-grants 
rex, his successors nearly century later under Offa the Mercians 
are most and, the eyes the Mercian king, 
This process appears reach its conclusion with the creation 
kingdom England the tenth and eleventh centuries under the 
West Saxon house. seems logical connect this enlargement 
and strengthening royal power with the emergence the term 
thegn the normal means describing noble engaged 
business helping govern the realm. Such man indeed 
tenth century England king’s servant. 
Loyn. 


Cartularium Saxonicum, cd. Birch, 85, 195, 202, 203, 205, 


218, 220, 223, 231, 232 (Uhtred . . . aliquod regimen propriae gentis Huicciorum fenens). 
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William Airmyn and the Bishopric 
Norwich 


ILLIAM AIRMYN has not been favourite with historians; 

and while they have recognized his manifest ability, they have 
also criticized very severely his personal Foss said 
him that, 


Throughout the thirty years his official career, there nothing 
moderate the unfavourable impressions which his conduct tends 
create. With cunning and craft the outset, with covetousness 
the progress, and with ingratitude and treason the end, seems 
far more deserving popular aversion than his contemporary, 
Robert Baldock, the chancellor, who, though perhaps answerable 
for not more wisely directing weak monarch, was faithful and true 
the 


Sidney Lee, who followed Foss closely, also roundly condemned 
him the Dictionary National Biography 


The old verdict his career, which stigmatised him crafty, 
covetous and seems substantially 


Tout, more judicious, scarcely less severe, 


man great personal importance, one those capable, 
pushing and unscrupulous officials who were the characteristic 
politicians the reign (of Edward 


These adverse judgements Airmyn’s character are based two 
closely related facts; the papal provision Airmyn the see 
Norwich July 1325, and Airmyn’s desertion Edward 
favour Mortimer and 

The charge against Airmyn that the relation between thesetwo 
facts that cause and effect; that Airmyn obtained the bishopric 


the end the reign, leadership passed the more unscrupulous bishops such 
Orleton and Airmyn, who have therefore been regarded the characteristic bishops 
the reign. Their importance was due their outstanding ability. The 
tragedy the reign was that political ability was rarely combined with integrity.’ 

Edward Foss, England, iii. 219. 


Ayreminne, William de. 


Tout, Chapters Mediaeval Administrative History, ii. cf. Place Reign 


(and edn. 1936), 211, where Airmyn among group scandalous 
self-seckers of the official type “< 


Norwich, which Edward had destined for Baldock, the 
intrigues Isabella and the king France, and that this was the 
price set for his desertion the king and his adherence the 
faction his enemies. 

our purpose show that Airmyn received his bishopric 
completely respectable circumstances; that was forced into the 
position where had join with Isabella and Mortimer; that 
consequently has been stigmatized unjustly treacherous; and 
that his provision Norwich with the events leading and 
following from were major factors the final tragedy Edward 
reign. 

The chroniclers not agree among themselves the facts 
the affair, and all cases where their statements can checked, 
they prove false. The Monk Malmesbury the best and 
most nearly contemporancous the comes closest 
the truth. says that the queen England and her brother, 
the king France, sought Airmyn’s provision, and that the pope, 
John XXII, who knew Airmyn name because his previous 
election Carlisle and dutiful surrender that see, acceded 
their request and provided Airmyn. wrong one essential 
point. Adam Murimuth,? writing some twenty years after, but 
with the authority man connected with the also attributes 
the provision the request Isabella. The Paulini, 
written some six seven years after, says that Airmyn was con- 
secrated abroad and was for long time excluded from his temporal- 
ities. They are wrong implying that Airmyn returned England 
mid-August William Dene, writing after 1350, says 
categorically that Airmyn received the bishopric the price 
monk Norwich, writing century after the 
events, says that Airmyn was made the king’s ambassador 
Avignon, but, forgetting his mission, had himself made bishop 
Norwich; the king sent his men apprehend Airmyn, who was 
hidden his cathedral his monks until accord was made between 
himself and the king once more.* Such conflict fact greatly 
weakens the value the chronicles evidence, whether indivi 
dually collectively. 

William Airmyn was one the greatest the ecclesiastical 
statesmen the fourteenth century, comparable stature the 
Stratfords and Wickham, and one the most important and 
influential men the reign Edward was one that 
large, close-knit group clerks from the diocese York which 


1 Ed. W. Stubbs (R.S.) pp. 284-5. Ti chronicle w al t certainly written 


this part before 1327 
Ed. Maunde Thomy 
Cf. Litterae Cantuarenses, 


m 


B 


| 
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was the dominant influence the royal administration throughout 
the reign, and which included such men William Melton, arch- 
bishop York, John Hotham, bishop Ely, John Sandal, bishop 
Winchester, and Adam Osgodby and Henry Cliff, keepers the 
clearly written the pages he, Cliff and Osgodby were 
the working the and the effective leaders 
the chancery. was Airmyn who, 1316, was responsible for 
the compilation the first extant orderly report the proceedings 
parliament, which became the pattern for the rolls 
and Professor Galbraith has recently brought forward powerful 
argument for considering Airmyn the possible author the 
highly controversial Modus Tenendi all all, 
Airmyn was major figure his time any. 

But Airmyn, for all his ability, never achieved the highest, but 
this period largely honorific, post chancellor, and 1325 the 
chancellor was Robert Baldock, archdeacon Middlesex and 
favourite clerk Edward 1323 Baldock had been the royal 
candidate for the bishopric Winchester, vacant the death 
Rigaud Asser. curious similarity the story, told 
the chroniclers, Baldock’s failure obtain this bishopric 
and his failure obtain the bishopric Norwich. John XXII 
appointed John Stratford, who was Edward II’s envoy Avignon, 
apparently because the favourable impression Stratford had made 
him, without being aware Edward’s support Baldock’s 
candidature. The result was quarrel between Edward and 
Stratford, but they were soon reconciled. The similarity between 
the chroniclers’ accounts this appointment and that Airmyn 
Norwich striking. both cases the unsuccessful candidate 
was Baldock, who was also the royal candidate; both cases 
breach supposed have followed between Edward and 
the successful candidate. Whatever may the true facts 
the Winchester dispute, one thing clear and that that 
early April 1323, Edward was trying get 
for Baldock. Baldock was not mentioned candidate for 


Edwards, The Secular Cathedral, 86. Drawn greater part from 


the East Riding, but also from Nottinghamshire and Lindsey, this group first appears 
the reign Edward with such men William 
hold 


It reached its 
numerous the reign Edward but continued 
portant place the administration until the reign Henry 


numbered among its members different times such men those named above and 


Ingelard Warley, the Pickerin 
le Sancto Paulo, Thon 
Waldby 


s, Ferribys, Walthams, Ravensers, Thoresbys, John 
Brantingham, Walter Skirlaw, Thomas Hatfield and Robert 
I hope to say more about this elsewhere. 
Chapters, passim, but especially and 

phrase Tout’s, Place Edward 288. 


a 


Carlisle, vacant the death John Halton November 
1324, possibly because was not thought important rich 
enough for him. Airmyn, this time the keeper the 
privy seal, was the royal 

Both Edward and Isabella sought obtain the see for 
and January 1325 was duly elected the chapter. 
The king gave his assent and restored the temporalities the 
but the pope, reason previous reservation the see, had 
appointed John Ross, Englishman and sacri palatii, 
Halton’s successor. There was nothing for Airmyn but 
while the pope wrote apologetic letter Edward saying 
that regretted that had been unable accommodate Edward, 
but that there was now nothing could about it. had, 
however, Master William Airmyn written the tablets our 
and would promote him due time and was 
evident that the pope had meant slight the royal prerogative 
preferring Ross the see. 

Airmyn now gave his office keeper the privy seal 
take part the negotiations with France which were occasioned 
the French sequestration the duchy Aquitaine following the 


affair Saint Sardos. These negotiations and the part Airmyn 


played them were important factors the matter Air- 


myn’s bishopric. Airmyn spent the greater part 1325 France; 


April 1325, Edward sent out writs privy seal summoning 
council Winchester April discuss the report the 
negotiations which had been brought back his envoys, John, 
bishop Winchester, and William May, Airmyn 


view the part played Baldock the Norwich dispute, worth while 
noting the passage (Chapters, ii. which Tout expressed the opinior 
that Airmyn’s appointment the privy seal was due Baldock, with whom Airn 
worked the closest co-operation’. Baldock thereby wished retain control 


the privy seal the office which himself made such must dissent 
from this opinion. have found very little evidence indeed for this closest 
while Airmyn’s appointment the privy seal seems have been 
entirely his own merits, and not the influence 
retaining control the privy seal, was Airmyn who, through the appointment 


his brother Richard as his successor as keeper of the rolls of chancery reta ed control 

of the chancery 

Pap. (Letters), ii. 468, Miss Edwards thinks that Isal 


prime mover the effort get Carlisle for Airmyn 


letter Edward, which much more strongly worded than that Isabella, would 
seem to imply that Edward was at least as keen as Isabella on Au rst 

The royal assent was given January 1325 (C.P.R. 1324-27, 
order for the restoration the temporalities (sbid. 

* The letter of resignation (printed in Letters from Northern Registers, | 29), wt 
Airmyn’s own hand and dated from London April, preserved the 
of William Melton between fos. 466-7 

°C. Pap. R. (Letters), ii. 468 (Reg. Vat. 113, fo. 19%): Nos er prefatus 
trum Guillelum scriptum habentes tabulis cordis nostris ipsum lat 
habere intendimus loco tempore oportunis.’ 
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received writ for the payment his expenses preparatory 
returning France rejoin the May, was, with 
John Stratford, John Brittany, earl Richmond, and John 
Salmon, bishop Norwich, appointed commissioner treat 
with the most experienced member the 
embassage, was also said have held vice-regal powers Gascony 
the combination would have made him the chief the English 
and Edward later made clear that regarded 
him 

Edward appears have had mind nothing less than defini- 
tive peace such had been concluded with France 1259. 
the advice the papal nuncios, the archbishop Vienne and the 
bishop Orange, sent his queen, the sister Charles IV, 
France that she might use her influence this May, 
the treaty was drawn Paris Salmon, Richmond, and Airmyn 
Edward’s behalf, with the mediation Queen Isabella and the 
the French were occupy the whole the 
Duchy and the English withdraw Bayonne. Edward was 


nuncios. 


France perform homage before August when 
the duchy, excepting the Agenais and Réole, which had been 
overrun Charles and whose fate was decided later, would 
returned into Edward’s hands. Edward confirmed the treaty 


li’ vj. viij eodem die Maij per manus proprias dono Regis 
ubvencionem expensarum suarum passagij sui partibus transmarinis, nuper 
veniendo Regina Anglie, partes predictas redeundo; per mandatum 
privato sigillo Thesaurario Camerario super hoc directum apud Wynton’ vij 
die Maij anno xviij®, remanens inter brevia mandata hoc termino.’ 

Foedera (2nd edn.), iv. 145. Stratford seems have taken part the draft- 


ing the treaty. Airmyn clearly knew how difficult task the commissioners 
would have gain acceptable peace. wrote his friend, William Melton 
(Letters Northern Registers, pax fieret juxta jam dicta ordinata 
partibus per consiliaros ibidem, dura aspera multum esset domino nostro 


Cott. MS. Faustina (Historia Roffensis) fos. dominum 
Willelmum [sic] Ermyne, clerico regis, rex dederat potestatem omnimodam tractan- 
dum, terminandum, consentiendum concedendum terra faciendum 
omnia sicuti et rex presens fiusset. ... Procurator vero domini re yis dominus W [illelmus] 
antedictus procuratorium suum regi Francie tradens nomine domini sui regis Anglie 
concessit consensit quod rex Francie ducatum Aquitanie teneret per tale ius quod 
presenti This section was among many omitted Wharton his 
edition. 

1323-27, §49. ‘This makes interesting comparison with the above 
pa Saye. 

same to the nuncios, 15 October 1325. ‘ Et qualiter vestra secuti sumus Consilia; 
Primo, mittendo Consortem nostram partes Franciae, (quod nobis promiseratis) 


quod ipsius praesentia prefati Regis, Fratris sui, mitigare deberet iracundiam 


obtentu, quae vellemus juste peteice, consequi deberemus. .. . 
The text the treaty printed iv. 
iv. 


| 
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Airmyn would appear have returned England around this 
time, probably bringing the treaty Edward for confirmation, for, 
June, received letters protection for two years going 
abroad the king’s July, the ambassadors’ 
commissions were renewed and included powers negotiate 
marriage between Edward’s daughter, Joan, and the son Charles 
IV, which would cement the July, the truce then 
force was extended until All Saints the hope that Salmon, Brittany 
and Airmyn would able settle the outstanding 
dispute and make good peace 

Edward made preparations France, but eventually 
appointed his elder son, the earl Chester, perform homage. 
invested him with the duchy Aquitaine and the counties 
Ponthieu and Montreuil and two days later the 
young duke sailed for 

This has usually been regarded Edward’s crowning folly; 
that with rebellious queen out his reach, should have sent 
his heir, lad not yet thirteen, invested with all his French posses- 


sions, France and into the power his enemy and the clutches 


his unfaithful wife, has been regarded the measure Edward’s 
political ineptitude and naivété. But was it? Edward had 
absolutely reason for not sending his heir. had reason 
fear suspect Charles, and there evidence for several 
months yet that Isabella was unfaithful either wife 
ambassador. Edward may have been stupid, but was not 
mentally deficient. 

The young Edward performed homage his uncle and, 
October, Edward wrote the pope, taking the opportunity 
point out that the Agenais had not yet been was not 
until Charles made quite clear that had intention returning 
the Agenais and Réole that Edward began seriously doubt 
whether the peace was profitable from his point view. wrote 
Charles December, apparently answer Charles’s refusal 
return the territories, protesting his attitude,’ this 
letter that there comes the first hint the rift between Edward and 
Isabella; she had refused return England because her fear 
the younger Despenser, and Edward assured Charles that her 
fears were groundless, and begged him persuade her renounce 


1324-27, 127. 
P.R.O. Chanc. Misc., bundle 27, file 13, no. 
ibid. 162. 


Ibid. pp. 173-5. This group twenty-seven documents concerned with 
the investment, most which, including the 


. actual investment, are cancelled because 


vacated. Neverthele $, there is no doubt that the young Edward was made duke 

175 Foedera, iv. 176 
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them and return home with her son. Edward wrote Isabella 
the same and the young duke the next, telling him 
return, with his mother she would, and without her she would 
not.2 December Edward sent special envoy, William 
Weston, the pope, probably gain his good offices persuade 
Isabella February 1326, Edward knew her 
relations with Mortimer, whose influence attributed her 
was just the time that Edward was beginning 
seriously alarmed the conduct Isabella and Charles that 
Airmyn, now bishop Norwich, returned England. 

July 1325, Bishop Salmon, returning home from the 
negotiations with the French, died death was 
evidently unexpected for his commission ambassador had been 
renewed the previous July, the chapter Norwich 
wrote the king asking for licence elect The 
licence was granted and July, accordance with 
the known wishes the king, they elected Robert ‘The 
pope heard the vacancy July, and, mindful his assurance 
the king that had Airmyn’s interests heart and his promise 
promote Airmyn the opportune time, took advantage this, 
the first vacancy the episcopal bench since Carlisle, show the 
sincerity his protestations and provided Airmyn the 
rather plaintively told Edward later, John XXII thought that 
the appointment would pleasing the But the king was 
not pleased and showed it; for the second time six months his 
nominee for bishopric had been denied, and was probably little 
satisfaction him that was his candidate for the first bishopric 
who had gained the second, Edward was piqued, but would 

Foedera, iv. pp. 181-2. maintained that had asked her return 


before the making homage. 


Ibid. 182. His absence was peculiarly embarrassing the king who had 


almost completed arrangements for him marry Eleanor, the sister Alfonso 


182. 

Anglia Sacra, 412, note (c). See above note 

Pap. (Letters), 466 (Reg. Vat. 113, fo. letter worth quoting 


archiepiscopo Viennensi Hugoni Episcopo Aurasicensi, apostolice 
sedis nuncijs 


wicensis ecclesic 


Missas nobis litteras per quas intimare vacationem Nor- 

promotione dilecti filij Guillelmi Ayremine electi 
nobis curavistis benigne recepimus, earum seriem intelleximus 
diligenter. Sane scire vos volumus quod nos ecclesie memorate, cuius provisionem 
ante obitum bone memorie Episcopi Norwicensis nobis reservavimus, vacatione die 
xviij® presentis mensis Julij intellecta, crastinum persona dicti Magistri 
duximus fratrum nostrorum consilio providendum super quo sibi litteras 


nostras per vos vel vestrum presentandas una cum presentibus destin- 
Datum supra (26 July 


would appear from this letter that even 
the nuncios were in favour of the see going to Airmyn, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


not have taken the extreme attitude that has been assumed 
hitherto have taken over this provision. After all, had come 
round the end over Winchester. When the breach between 
Edward and Airmyn came was not over the bishopric Norwich, 
though Airmyn’s position bishop was used weapon against 
him. anyone felt any real bitterness over the episode was not 
Edward, but the twice rejected Baldock, who was forced resign 
his claims Norwich September and who seems 
henceforth have been enemy 

Several things clearly emerge concerning the provision 
Airmyn. Firstly, there was not time for any pressure brought 
bear the pope favour Airmyn. Salmon died the 
July; the pope heard the July and Airmyn was provided 
July. Secondly, the initiative for making the provision 
came from the pope himself. had honestly believed that 
Edward would pleased with the appointment, and was with 
the intention recompensing Edward and Airmyn for their 
disappointment over Carlisle that provided Airmyn 
Thirdly, Airmyn himself played part the provision; was 
not and the dates are against his attempted 
influence the appointment his own favour. Fourthly, the 
bishopric was not gained for Airmyn the machinations the 
queen, cither reward for past treachery bribe for future 
treason; truc that Isabella wrote the pope urging the appoint 
ment Airmyn, but the pope himself told Isabella, her letters 


(Foedera, iv. Idem tamen Pater noster (Edward 
Procuracionem Hugonis Despenser junioris, Roberti Baldok, Aemulorun 


dicti Episcopi (Airmyn), Fidelitatem 


| et Temporalis illa 


restitui recusavit. 
Pap. (Letters), ii. 474 (Reg. Vat. 113, fo. Edward 


quidem vacante nuper ecclesia Norwicense per nos fratres 


diligenti deliberatione prehabita ipsi ecclesie persona provideremus ydonea 


affectibus tuis grata, denique oculis mentis nostre direximus venerabilem 
nostrum Guillelmum Arimino, Episcopum Norwicensem, qui circa negotium 
honorem regium multos hactenus laboret, impendit, et, sicuta fidedignis asseritur, 
adhuc impendere non desistit, quem al(ibi) tam per tuas quam Isabell 
consortis tue litteras 1 iultiplic iter nobis fuisse recolimus commendatu , propter que j 
rationabiliter olim credidimus, etiam credimus, quod 
Electi dictam ecclesiam, consideratione premissa, placidam gerere debeas 
nichilominus dilectum filium Baldok, cancellarium tuum, pro quo 
tuas plerumque habere intendimus commendatam. Datum kal’ Novembris ant 

There are one two subsidiary points which emerge from this most intere 
letter. testimonial Airmyn’s probity and honesty his with 
the French. The pope reminds Edward that has other times sought promotion 


for Airmyn, among other occasions, probably, for Carlisle. Note also the much 


cooler tone the promise behalf Baldock compared with that Airmyn 

letter nuncios, above, 556, 10. Airmyn had been Avignon the 


pope would not have sent letters him through the 
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arrived too late have any may therefore acquit 
Airmyn this charge. There was nothing dishonest dis- 
honourable the way which obtained his bishopric; had 
neither betrayed his king, not double-crossed his colleague. 

Airmyn remained France the affairs the king con- 
nexion with the treaty with France. was consecrated the 
nuncios St. Germain-des-Pres September and 
September, letters dated from Paris, appointed his brother 
Richard his December his work was done and 
was ready return England. wrote the pope asking 
him smooth his way with Edward and December the 
pope did write Edward, again pointing out Airmyn’s merits and 
assuring the king that the appointment Norwich had been meant 
please him, and asking for the expeditious restoration the 
temporalities also wrote the younger Des- 
penser, his good offices for Airmyn was back 
England the December, for that day wrote from 
Archbishop Reynolds asking for mandate for his 
inthronization,’ which was issued December.* Some time 
between then and February, when the certificate that the fealty 
the archbishop due inthronization had been made was given, 
was led into physical possession his did not 
receive his temporalities, however, for was about fall victim 
Edward’s wrath. 

Airmyn’s return co-incided with Edward’s first realization that 
had not made advantageous bargain with his brother 
France the treaty May. had been absent since 
June, and perhaps earlier, business connected with this treaty. 
How great share had this clearly shown the letters 
the pope, and Edward’s own statement the his 


Pap. (Letters), ii. 472 (Reg. Vat. 113, fo. 
tuam volumus non latere quod die 


Ceterum serenitatem 
crastinum persona dicti magistri 
duximus, tam consideratione Regia quam ipsius 
probatatis meritis, providendum, postque litteras tue celestitudinis recepimus per quas 


super provisione magnificenti regia nos rogabat. Datum supra (July 20).’ 


a. * Reg. Reynolds, fo, 142. 

*C. Pap. ii. date there given incorrectly December 
1325. take this have been the tenour the petitionibus tuis’ which Airmyn 
had sent the pope. 


Ibid. 475. This date also incorrectly given December 1325. 


This letter was also written December. 
Reg. Reynolds, fo. 
fo. 
go2. 


Ibid. 475. 
Ibid. fo. 
Airmyn’s register begins February 1326, Bloomfield, 


For what their evidence worth, the chroniclers also testify Airmyn’s great 


part the negotiations, Cf. Rochester chronicler, above, 554, goes 


say how the midsummer parliament which met Westminster was mainly concerned 
with Gascony and Airmyn’s doings there. Parl. Writs, 
the main business Gascony. 


li. 328-33 which give 
Murimuth says (p. 45) that Airmyn was the link 
Cf. Croniques London (Camden Society, 1844), 


between the king and queen. 


letter October 1325 Edward II, John XXII paid tribute 
Airmyn’s ceaseless labours for the conclusion peace," and again 
his letters December 1325 and April 1326, drawing 
attention Airmyn’s long and faithful Edward placed 
the onus responsibility for the treaty upon Airmyn’s 
The major part Airmyn played the negotiations unmistakable, 
and now returned home just the time when Edward was 
beginning find that the treaty was going cost him dear. This, 
combined with the infidelity Isabella, the first suspicions which 
had now entered Edward’s head, deeply offended his royal pride 
and his self esteem. sought scapegoat upon whom avenge 
his indignity, and found him Airmyn, and, lesser extent, 
the earl Richmond, the surviving negotiators the treaty. 

Despite the pope’s letters, Edward did not restore the temporal 
ities Norwich Airmyn and, January 1326, wrote 
the sheriff Norfolk ordering him, 


immediately upon sight hereof, William Airmyn 
whom the king lately sent his envoy parts beyond the seas 
before the king and his council his own person the octaves 
Hilary next inform the king for the same and for all things 
touching the same.* 


letter from the king Airmyn himself March, which again 
summoned him appear before the council, made quite clear the 
role for which had been cast: 


William Airmyn the king having sent him France 
for treaty peace, when agreed, amongst other things done 
him, that the king France should hold his hands certain 
lands the king’s duchy Aquitaine, after homage had been 
done for the same, contrary common right and the customs 
those parts and contrary the king’s limitations and intention 
delivered him writing, and (Airmyn) sealed the said agree 


Airmyn had been responsible for the treaty and was called 
account for it. From the evidence have would seem that 
Edward was scarcely being just. the French were retain 
the Agenais and least for short time after 
had been done for the duchy, quite explicitly stated the text 


* Reg. Vat. 113, fo. 216 (6 December): * . Hine est quod venerabil 
Guillelmum Episcopum Norwicensem, quem suis claris meritis exigentibus 
quiorum per ipsum domui Regie tam prudenter quam fideliter, sicut habet cor 
tempore tam arduis negocijs Guillelmum Episcopum Norwicensem 
ipsum minor status teneret, probaverit approbaverit Regia celsitudo Regali non 
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the treaty and Edward had confirmed the treaty, quoting 
full. Edward had been too sanguine and had assumed that 
the retention these lands was mere formality the shortest 
duration, or, had received private and informal assurance, 
perhaps conveyed him Airmyn when brought the treaty 
home for confirmation, that such would the case. Even the 
latter alternative was the fact, there reason think that Airmyn 
had known that Edward was being deceived. 

Airmyn did not appear either council would seem, and 
neither apparently did the earl Richmond who, March 
1326, was attached The king’s wrath reached out even 
against Airmyn’s brothers, Adam and Richard; March, Hugh 
Wells was commissioned pursue and arrest them? and, 
March, the king wrote the sheriff York saying that they were 
believed have taken refuge that county; was bring them 
before the council which they have many times been fruitlessly 
was probably this time that Airmyn fled the 
country, though there reason suspect that was still 
late June 1326.4 

The pope took very strong line favour Airmyn, linking 
his cause with that the queen, who wrote John XXII 
Airmyn’s behalf. The king had accused them infringing the 
treaty and the pope wrote many times Edward rebutting the 
wrote also Reynolds, expressing his dismay that 
the king should refuse restore Airmyn’s temporalities, and forbade 
him anything detrimental the bishop’s 

The king’s attitude alienated the pope’s sympathies from him 
and made him partisan Isabella. From the beginning the 
dispute over Norwich, John XXII felt sense grievance. 
had meant well providing Airmyn the see, and had received 
nothing but ingratitude return. Now Edward had refused 
restore the temporalities the see and had forced Airmyn into 
exile, where joined the bishops Lincoln and Hereford, who 
had long been cause dissension between king and pope, the 
growing party Isabellaand Mortimer. Airmyn, may conclude 
this showing, joined the king’s enemies because was driven 
it, partly the king’s attitude over the French treaty, and partly 
because his unjust refusal restore the temporalities Norwich. 

Airmyn remained with Isabella and returned England only 
upon her invasion September 1326. His experience and prestige 

Litterae Cantuarenses, 176-90 for Ash Bocking dispute. 


John Isabella, April 1326, Pap. (Letters), ii. 476 (Reg. Vat. 
113, 218). Having accused Airmyn exceeding his powers making the treaty, 


seems scarcely just accuse him also having transgressed it. 


| 


the chancery was evidently regarded valuable the queen: 
any rate November, Airmyn and Henry Cliff, his friend and 
compatriot, the keeper the rolls together with the 
queen and the duke Aquitaine, were made keepers the great 
seal, and thus put official control the return, 
Airmyn had the delivery his temporalities February 1327, 
with payment the revenues from them from the date the 
papal letter requesting their November also, 
had the return his personal property which had been seized 
Edward was treasurer from April 1331 March 
1332, and was used several diplomatic missions, but the period 
intense administrative activity was over, and his main interests 
turned towards his see. died March 1336.° 

are now position refute the criticisms 
character. shown that obtained his bishopric honestly, 
and that his adherence Isabella and Mortimer was forced upon 
him, then the adverse judgements his character must fall. 
know nothing else unfavourable his character. Indeed, the 
the crucial evidence dates—points the 


other way. Moreover, the pope thought highly him, even 


knew him reputation only; the nuncios, who certainly knew 
him personally, thought him worthy Norwich; while against 
the highly unfavourable Rochester chronicler may set the monk 
Malmesbury’s praises. His whole career shows Airmyn have 
been man the highest abilities, and even have indis- 
putable evidence that his character was praiseworthy, least 
possible that this instance political was combined with 
integrity 


Cliff was virtual head the office’. (Tout, Chapters, 
1323-27, 655. The commission came with the 
chancellor, John Hotham, bishop Ely, another the 


York hire clerk » & da 
close friend and colleague Airmyn’s. 


C.C.R. 1327-30, p. 24. Bloomfield (Joc. cit. p. $03) says he had them on g 
ber 1326. 
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The Policy the British Cabinet the 
Crisis 


Nootka Sound crisis 1790 presents interesting study 

the danger assigning simple motives the policies 
Governments. The younger Pitt’s Administration has been tra- 
ditionally regarded paragon all the progressive and pacific 
virtues, and its conduct threatening Spain with war and bullying 
her into surrendering her claims exclusive sovereignty over the 
unsettled areas the North American continent appears have 


been curiously out Attempts have been made 


attribute this apparent aberration the Government’s desire 
establish new principle imperial sovereignty based actual 
occupation territory and freedom and excuse 
because implemented the sacred mission Anglo-Saxon progress 
eliminate the last vestiges effete Latin But 
examination has been made the complex forces which actually 
motivated British policy 1790. 

The Government’s first news the seizure, received 
January 1790 despatch from Anthony Merry, the British chargé 
Madrid, consisted vague and conflicting Spanish 
reports that British vessel had been seized while trying form 
settlement Nootka Sound. Neither the name the vessel nor 
the date the seizure were mentioned; but the report emphasized 
that the incident had taken place territory claimed Spain 
the basis the Papal Bull Inter Caetera 1493, the Treaty 
Tordesillas, subsequent treaties and recognitions European 
Powers, and the doctrine contiguous occupation.’ Later 
despatches from Merry added that Don Estevan Martinez the 
Spanish navy, the process supplementing reconnaissance 
1788, had planted settlement Nootka the spring 1789, and 
had seized English vessel whose avowed intention was estab- 
lish settlement the same The British Foreign Minister, 


Lennox Mills, The Real Significance the 


Nootka Sound Canadian 
Hist. Rev. vi. 110-22. 


Holland Rose, William Pitt and the National Revival 1911), 588. 


Merry the duke Leeds, January 1790, Great Britain, 
Floreign] MSS. 72/16, fos. 


January 1790, fos. 64, 70. 


BRITISH CABINET POLICY THE NOOTKA CRISIS 


the duke Leeds, instructed Merry February more 
information, particularly the state the Spanish defences 
the New World, guarded his statements, and under 
circumstances surrender any British rights trade on, occupy 
the north-west coast North America, which undoubtedly 
have complete right, asserted and maintained with proper 
degree vigour, should circumstances make such exertion 
necessary February the Spanish ambassador, the marquis 
del Campo, presented Note the British Government which shed 
additional light the incident. Del Campo stated that Martinez 
had already established settlement and taken possession Nootka 
when armed British ship, the Argonaut, arrived port. Accord- 
ing the ambassador, the captain the Argonaut, James Colnett, 
had been commissioned governor the South Sea Company 
make establishment Nootka. Note requested that His 
Britannic Majesty should restrain his subjects from making expedi- 
tions territory claimed Spain virtue prior exploration 
claim.* 

His Majesty’s runs the semi-official account the 
negotiations, 


conceiving the seizure British ship time peace 
offence against the law nations and insult His Majesty, lost 
time taking the only step their power, uninformed they 
were the circumstances attending the transaction, unfurnished 
with any proofs, except the letter itself from the Spanish ambassador, 
and not even knowing whose property, whose persons had thus 
been 
But point fact the Cabinet were not united policy, and their 
action after receiving del Campo’s Note was hesitant and ambiguous. 
They apparently questioned from the outset the validity 
Spanish claims, and decided that the question the seizure should 
taken with hand’. The duke Leeds observed that 
might not unbecoming the dignity the government 
insist upon satisfaction for that insult before entering upon othe: 
Even though was not Foreign Secretary, Pitt, 
this—as other important occasions—drafted the despatches and 
decided the approved Leeds’s decision with som« 
reservations. February answer del Campo’s letter wa: 
despatched, which demanded complete restoration the property 


Leeds Merry, February 1790, fo. 87. 

Bland Narrative the Negotiations Occasioned the Dispute 
between and Spain the Year 1790 (London, 1790), pp. 

12. 

Leeds Pitt, February 1790, P.R.O. 30/8, Chatham MSS, vol. cli. 

Cambridge Modern History, viii. 290. 


Pitt found necessary this point censure 
Leeds for not having circulated the papers the incident for Cabinet discussion 
(Pitt Leeds, February 1790, Chatham vol. cli.) 
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seized and satisfaction for the insult the British flag, before any 
further discussion claims and rights the coast could 

Pitt’s reservations sensible. Relations with Spain had been 
good for the previous four years, and there was reason suspect 
that that country wanted British policy after the disastrous 
peace 1783 had been foster friendship with the victorious 
Bourbon Powers while Britain revived her economic and naval 
strength. 1786 Britain had signed commercial treaty with 
Spain and convention which provided for the removal the 
British logwood-cutters from the Mosquito Shore central 
The latter agreement, regulating the remaining British 
settlements Yucatan and Honduras, had formally acknowledged 
the absolute sovereignty Spain over areas occupied British 
settlers—an acknowledgement which was embarrass the British 
Government their subsequent negotiations over 

After the convention 1786 relations with Spain rapidly 
improved, and did Britain’s position among the Great Powers. 
Spain gave moral support the Triple Alliance its attempt 
curb the ambitions Russia and Austria, and approved Britain’s 
peacemaker the Belgian revolt against Austria. After the 
outbreak the French Revolution and the consequent weakening 
the Bourbon Family Compact, the Spanish Foreign Minister, 
Count Florida Blanca, proposed alliance with Britain. The 
purpose the projected agreement was preserve the established 
order Europe from the revolutionary Britain, the 
other hand, realized that she was now free from the menace the 
Bourbon coalition, and 1790 the Government found itself the 
position choosing between converting moribund enemy into 
doubtful and not particularly useful friend, asserting Britain’s 
new power avenging apparent insult the British 
was Situation tempt most unmilitary Government vigorous 
and ruthless action. 

The fact that the Cabinet had formerly taken interest the 
north-west coast North America and its commerce also helped 


Leeds del Campo, February 1790, F.O. 72/16, fos. 126-33. 

Cf. Narrative the Negotiations, 11. 

Alleyne Fitzherbert Leeds, October 1790, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 28,066, fo. 
293. Cf. between His Britannic Majesty and the King Spain, signed 
London, the 14th July, Register, xxviii. 262-6. 

Merry Leeds, January 1790, 72/16, fo. 77; same same, January, 
1790, 185/6, No. prospects for such alliance were not good, 
but George probably reflected idea current Government circles when 
wrote William Grenville during the Nootka crisis: ‘In the present posture 
affairs with Spain not see that can take any step toward that Court, but should 
that storm blow over there cannot any objection assure her our resolution 
not prevent the French constitution from being established terms conformible 
1790, Chatham vol. ciii.) 
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influence its decisions, though only incidentally. The Portlock- 
Dixon fur-trading expedition, sent out Richard Cadman Etches 
and his associates 1786, had been instructed, apparently with the 
Government’s approval, establish factories the coast, and had 
been granted official trading licences the East India and South 
Sea this time Henry Dundas, the president the 
Board Control, was endeavouring replace the East India 
Company’s territorial jurisdiction with direct British rule India. 
Part his plan was embodied the complicated and unsuccessful 
Investment Scheme 1785. The scheme was designed transfer 
the Company’s Indian debts England and improve its trading 
position and bullion supply with the assistance investment 
English and European merchants Indian The 
interest which Dundas manifested 1785 and 1786 toward the trade 
north-west America was perhaps inspired the hope that 
would provide reliable source specie for the Company. Like 
David Scott, his ally among the East India Directors, also 
probably saw opportunity for meeting the growing demands 
the British mercantile and industrial interests for share the East 
India and South Sea trades, allowing private traders develop 
the new 

Whatever his motive, secured detailed information the 
trade with China and North and 1786 encouraged 
his future son-in-law, James Strange, make voyage discovery 


Sound (London, 1790), pp. Nathaniel Portlock, Round 
the World (London, instructions, however, were not fulfilled (John 
Meares, Voyages (London, 1790), liv; George Dixon, Kemarks the Voyages 
John Meares, Letter that Gentleman (London, 1790), 
were also given to Portlock to forward all his despate hes to Etches through George 
Rose, the secretary the Treasury (An Statement the Facts, 29). 
Government showed particular interest one by-product this exploration. This 
was the settlement made Portlock Staten Island, off Tierra del Fuego, which 
was form base for British fishery. Proposals were made the Govern 
ment for the regular maintenance such fishery; Enderby 
urged Pitt make its protection sine qua non the negotiations 1790, and Pitt 
did indeed regard equal importance with the settlement the Nootka question 
(An Authentic Statement the Facts, pp. Portlock, Round the World, 
Temple Luttrell William Pitt, October 17%5, Samuel Enderby Pitt, August 
1790, Chatham vols. cliii, 

Philips, The East India Company, 1784-1834 (Manchester, 1940), pp. 45-9 
Thomas Coutts, the banker, suggested the development trade between the Philippines 
and India, which silver from South America might channelled into the hands 
the Company. Merchants Manilla could draw bills upon London for the purchases 
made Asia (Marquis Carmarthen William Pitt, January 1785, Brit. Mus 
Egerton MSS. 
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during the operation the Investment Scheme (Philips, op. pp. 
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and trade the north-west coast. The primary purpose the 
venture was mercantile, but Strange also intended establish 
British claims the Despite great hopes, the profits from 
the venture were meagre. Dundas, meanwhile, had revised his 


policy with respect the East India Company. The close par- 


liamentary vote the East India Declaratory Act 1788 had shown 
the Government that parliament disapproved the threat the 
Company’s chartered rights. Dundas halted the attack and devoted 
himself building Government majority among the Directors 
and Coincidentally, further Government support 
was given private trading ventures north-west America. 

But the demands private traders for share the Indian 
trade, which Dundas had hitherto encouraged, could not easily 
1787 decline the price copper had forced the 
Cornish and Anglesey miners combine under the leadership 
the Birmingham Commercial Committee. This combination nego- 
tiated with the Government force the East India Company 
allow annual shipment 4,000 tons copper the Company’s 
ships for ultimate private sale co-operation with 
Liverpool merchants and Manchester manufacturers, also tried 
force the Company allow the shipment private trade goods 
the Company’s ships, and the establishment India agents 
British manufacturing The campaign this pressure 
group against the monopoly the East India Company reached its 
greatest intensity during 1790,5 and was have important 
influence the Nootka 

the spring 1790, however, the Government was far more 
concerned with domestic political arrangements—especially the 


Venkatarama Ayyar, Adventurous Madras Civilian: James Strange, 
Proceedings the Indian Historical Records Commission, vol. xi, passim, 
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William Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Melville Papers, vol. ii; Furber, 
op. cit, p. 7°. 
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Garbett Lord Lansdowne, May, September 1787, Birmingham 
Reference Library, Copies Letters and Other Papers, Chiefly Correspondence 
Addressed from Samuel Garbett Birmingham the Earl Afterwards 
Marquis Lansdowne, vol. ii, fos. 118, 127. 

Garbett Lansdowne, 15, 20, September 1787, fos. 126-9, 130-1; Petition 
the committee Liverpool merchants, March 1792, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 
38,228, fo. 1534. 

Garbett Lansdowne, April, May, November, December 1789, 
fos. 191, 216, 228; Garbett Lord Hawkesbury, 23, March 1790, Brit. Mus. 
MSS. 38,225, fos. 112; Philips, East India Company, The suggestion 
was made Pitt the time the Nootka Convention that the South Sea Company’s 
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fulfilled William Pitt, 1791; Stephen Cotterell Pitt, March 1791, 
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forthcoming dissolution parliament—than with the international, 
imperial commercial implications controversy over Nootka. 
Pitt’s Government longer possessed that confidence its own 
invincibility which had shown the morrow the election 
1784. looked forward confidently the dissolution, but was, 
the same time, apprehensive Opposition 
the Cabinet the divisions revealed the Regency crisis the 
preceding year had not yet healed. Thurlow, 
unreliable lord chancellor, was engaged protracted 
splitting argument with William Grenville over the exact status 
the British settlers formerly established the Mosquito Shore, and 
was soon oppose the policy his colleagues with regard 
The duke Leeds shared Thurlow’s jealousy the 
ascendancy Pitt and Grenville, and made point being the 
minority almost all disagreements over policy. Dundas, the 
other minister most concerned with policy, was preoccupied with 
the Hastings impeachment and with the political arrangements 
necessary ensure the continued loyalty Scottish burghs the 
forthcoming 

After the despatch Leeds’s letter February, the nego- 
tiations hung fire. February Merry reported that the Spanish 
were reinforcing their garrisons America and were preparing 
fleet twelve ships the line. Spain had also sent justification 
her conduct France, and had apparently opened negotiations 
with Russia and Austria for alliance against Prussia and 
During the following month Merry and the British consuls 
Spanish ports were kept busy reporting the growth the 
Spanish fleet and the enforcement new Spanish port regulations 
designed cut off trade with Britain; for the Spanish Government 
was already convinced that Britain was determined quarrel and 
was preparing for war. Florida Blanca was personally anxious 


maintain peace and close understanding with Britain the face 


the threat revolutionary France, but was often overruled 


Broome Commodore William Cornwallis, May 1790; bishop 
Lichfield Commodore Cornwallis, June 1790; Earl Cornwallis Commodor 
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Clements Library, Letters from William Pitt Rose, fo. Stanhope, 
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his Cabinet colleagues, and his repeated assurances Spain’s 
peaceful intentions failed allay British suspicions aroused the 
warlike 

For their part, the British were unsure their position. They 
still knew hardly any the details the incident,* and their policy 
alternated between demand and concession. the end February 
Merry complained that lacked clear and informed instructions. 
discussing the question British rights Nootka, was forced 
surrender the initiative Florida Blanca.* Leeds himself, how- 
ever, was quite much the dark his subordinate. was not 
until April that Merry was able make any firm statement 
British policy. that day informed Florida Blanca that since 
the Spaniards could not allow the British make settlement 
the north-west coast, they should have contented themselves with 
merely sending the offending vessels away detaining them until 
the orders the Spanish Court should have been 
that had been done, Merry assured him, claim for satisfaction 
would have been made, and the British Government would not 
have been forced assert the rights British subjects vigor- 
making this declaration, which almost amounted 
indirect concession Spanish territorial claims, Merry 
principals were probably influenced the news that Spain was 
negotiating with Russia and the Northern Powers for grand 
alliance against Neither Pitt nor Leeds wanted involve 
the nation general war over incident about which they knew 
practically nothing. 

Two new developments soon reversed this trend toward 
moderation. April the Spanish reply the British Note 
February announced that the crews the offending ships had 
been liberated, but only act courtesy His Britannic 
Majesty, and the assumption that nothing but ignorance the 
rights Spain could have encouraged the individuals any nation 
resort those places with the idea establishing themselves 
carrying commerce there’. reply also complained 
other apparent violations Spanish sovereignty British ships 
Peru and did not allude the demand for satisfaction, 


Merry Leeds, 22, March, April 1790, F.O. 72/16, fos. 228-9, 
243-$. 

Merry Leeds, February 1790, fo. 113. 

Ibid. Leeds del Campo, February 1790, ibid. fo. 127. pour 
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There record instructions this effect having been given, but 
the moderate tone declaration was not out harmony with the mood 
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and the sceptical Leeds assumed that the evasion was disguised 
refusal. 

Suspicion became conviction when John Meares, the principal 
owner the seized ships, returned England early April. 
Almost immediately after his arrival must have laid his case 
before the because his Memorial, which was one 
the Government’s most important instruments propaganda, may 
have been ready for publication early the third week 
This publication was then undertaken the Government’s 
The Cabinet were probably possession Meares’s version the 
incident early the second week April, when their attitude 
Spain began harden. For the first time they had learned that 
more than one ship had been seized, and that the Spaniards had 
attempted establish claim territory which British company 
had apparently already made settlement. order strengthen 
his case with the Government, Meares exaggerated the indignities 
inflicted his ships and crews, and asserted that had made 
formal claim the territory and established permanent settlement 
Nootka 

fact, however, the evidence tends contradict this assertion. 
Neither his original instructions for his expedition nor 
his instructions his subordinates 1788 make any mention 
territorial claim Nootka, and Meares’s own Voyages more 
reliable work than the Memorial, which was written for polemical 
purposes) mentions only claim made the Strait Juan 
Moreover, the plans for these expeditions the principal emphasis 


Meares’s initial contact with the Cabinet was probably through Richard Cadman 
Etches, whose brother and partner, William Etches, was that time acting 
Foreign Office spy with the Russian fleet the Baltic. (Hugh Elliot Leeds, 
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One Opposition pamphlet stated that the Memorial was the hands the Govern 
ment early April (Errors the British Minister the Negotiations with the Court 
Spain (London, 1790), 46). must certainly have been received not later than 
April for have been published the end April. 

the official correspondence the first earl Liverpool, preserved 
British Museum, there letter from George Chalmers, secretary the 
Council for Trade, his principal, Lord Hawkesbury, discussing the details 
publication and the payment made Meares (Chalmers Hawkesbury, 
November 1790, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38,225, fo. 

Burges’s semi-official Narrative the Negotiations records that Meares’s account 
proved the conduct the Spaniards have been infinitely more hostile and imperious 
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was placed the need secure much possible the Pacific 
Coast fur trade before was overrun traders and destroyed 
rendered All the expeditions the coast this 
time were trading ventures, organized joint-stock basis for one 
most two voyages, with precarious financial backing which 
required the maximum profit realized for each voyage. The 
traders were not ordinarily concerned with questions sovereignty 
because, other considerations apart, they generally came the coast 
was not until Meares, the autumn 1788, had made alliance 
with the Etches Company, which gave him share South Sea 
Company trading licence and what imagined monopoly 
the trade, that ordered his subordinate, Captain Funter, 
secure that monopoly laying formal claim all discoveries 
made.? 

Much the same situation obtained with regard Meares’s 
alleged settlement Nootka. was principal contention 
Meares and the British Government, during the negotiations, that 
the Spanish had made permanent settlement the north-west 
coast and therefore were not effective occupation the area and 
could not legitimately claim exercise exclusive sovereignty over 
it. Yet Meares and his associates did not themselves make 
permanent settlement Nootka, and had intention doing 
until 1789, when they were assured virtual monopoly the 
trade there. Plans were certainly made for future trading, but all 
the indications are that Meares and his associates 1788 had not 
the slightest intention laying claim the area the name 
King George III. Indeed, the use the Portuguese flag Meares 
1788, and two his ships 1789, indicated anxiety 
avoid being identified British the British, Spanish, and Chinese 
officials.* his arrival Nootka the late spring 1788, 


Meares, Memorial, Agreement Messrs. John Etches and Richard Cadman 
Etches and Messrs. John Henry Cox and Daniel Beale Co., November 
1788,’ Journal, pp. 1788 Meares and his partners had noted that the 
trade such must shortly destroy all competition and give the exclusive posses- 

ion this valuable branch trade, much the advantage our (British 
Colonial Development, 1774 1834, Pp. 30). 

Instructions Captain Robert Funter, February 1789’, Journal, 
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that the licences the Etches Company were due expire 1790 
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urgency Meares’s plans for 1789 (ibid. pp. 4-6). 

Instructions the Merchant Proprietors John Meares, Esq., December 
Meares, Appendix George Dixon, Further Remarks 
(London, 1790), 55. The Portuguese colours were used ostensibly 
lower duties Chinese ports than were ordinarily available British ships. 
were also used evade the licence regulations the South Sea Company and 
secure better treatment from the Spanish authorities than would have been accorded 
British ships the north-west coast Manning, The Nootka Sound Con- 
Report the American Historical Association, 1904 (Washington, 
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Meares, according his own account, negotiated with the local 
chief, Maquinna, and was allowed plot land which build 
house for the accommodation the people intended leave 
his Memorial referred this transaction purchase 
giving title the whole area, but was purchase doubtful 
validity. Professor Manning has pointed out, 


There nothing his narrative which indicates that that 
time Meares had any thought acquiring permanent title, either 
for himself for his government. 


Neither there any unmis- 
takable indication the contrary. 


Under these circumstances, any 
title sovereignty thus acquired would have depend subse- 
quent 

Meares built house Nootka May 1788 and left party 
behind make depot for trade along the coast. leaving, 
promised Maquinna that when finally left the coast should 
enter into full possession the house and all goods and chattels 
thereunto This promise, and Meares’s orders 
Captain Douglas winter the Sandwich implied that 
there was intention form permanent settlement. Moreover, 
the evidence the captains the American vessels which spent 
the winter Nootka can believed, Douglas tore down the house 
before shifting his winter Certainly Martinez made 
mention his log house being Nootka when arrived 
the spring 1789, and his men were forced pitch tent when 
they went 

Meares’s preparations for the season 1789, has been noticed, 
were much more substantial than those for 1788. informed 
Captain Douglas his instructions that the purpose the alliance 
with the Etches Company was monopolize the trade the 
district and set factory which was solid establishment, 
and not one that abandoned Yet this 
was merely declaration future intention, and Meares, his 
Memorial, did not claim that his house Nootka was permanent 
His intention, then, was make such establish- 
ment the spring 1789, but that time the Spaniards had 
forestalled him, and his ships were seized when they appeared 
Nootka. 

With questionable claim the occupation Nootka and 
status which could best described that interloper, Meare: 
appeared most unpromising symbol the British Govern 
ment’s determination protect British traders their lawful 
Yet the Government could not afford particular 
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its choice symbols. With election imminent, the Opposition 
was ready make the most any the Government’s mistakes 
negotiating. Pitt was acutely aware that the defence the rights 
British trader, especially one who represented challenge 
the monopoly the East India Company, had powerful attraction 
for the whig mind. Burke pointed out, war with Spain was 
war plunder, and whig orators could still rouse the nation 
stirring the immortal memory Jenkins’ Ear. Moreover, Spanish 
naval mobilization would soon force the Government reveal the 
negotiations parliament order secure the same 
time split was developing the Cabinet, where Leeds, reflecting 
the Opposition’s attitude, objected prolonged negotiation over 
questions sovereignty and urged ultimatum for restitution 
and satisfaction. Pitt was forced patronize Meares for fear that 
the Opposition would so, 

therefore hurried his plans, and April the Cabinet 
decided mobilize the the evening May general 
press for the navy was instituted all over the United Kingdom. 
the following day, while Meares’s Memorial was being published 
broadcast throughout the nation, royal message announced the 
crisis and Pitt appealed for vote credit for the 
navy. 

His speech this occasion reflected the influence which Meares’s 
appearance had had British policy. What the Government 
demanded, declared, was the surrender claim the part 
Spain, the most absurd and exorbitant that could imagined, 
claim which they had never heard before, which was indefinite 
its extent and which originated treaty, formal establishment 
colony, nor rested any one those grounds which claims 
sovereignty, navigation and commerce usually 
Britain accepted this claim, continued, must deprive this 
country the means extending its navigation and fishery the 
southern ocean, and would towards excluding His 
subjects from infant trade, the future which could not but 
essentially the commercial interest Great Here 

Continuous reports increased Spanish armaments were still coming (George 
Rose Lord Auckland, April 1790, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 34,430, fo. 284; Daniel 
Budd Leeds, April; James Murough Leeds, April; Merry Leeds, 12, 
April 1790, 72/16, fos. 256-9, 260-2, 

Cabinet Minute, April 1790, William Clements Library, Correspondence 
George (Transcripts Sir John Fortescue), vol. iii, no. 1151; William 
Grenville George Rose, April 1790, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 42,772, fo. 32; H.M.C., 
additional reason for the suddenness the decision 
was desire test the administrative machinery the navy, which had recently been 
improved Sir Charles Middleton’s reforms (Middleton Pitt, May 1790, Letters 
and Papers Charles, Lord Navy Records Society (London, 1910), ii. 351-2; 
Letters and Papers Admiral the Fleet Sir Thomas Byam Martin, Navy Records Society 
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last was full statement British aspirations. Spain must abandon 
her ancient claims sovereignty order that British interlopers 
might free carry trade new areas which was forbidden 
them regions under British control. 

Parliamentary opposition the Government’s policy was 
vigorous but inept. The supporters Charles James Fox criticized 
the secrecy the negotiations and demanded that the Government 
secure full restitution and satisfaction. But Pitt had presented them 
with two accomplished facts the form the preliminary demand 
for satisfaction and the mobilization the navy, and they were 
reduced trying outdo the Government protesting their 
abhorrence 

Few questioned the justice the cause for which the nation was 
threatening war. Burke paused from his labours the 
impeachment Hastings suggest that the sovereignty over 
Nootka belonged neither the Great Powers, but the natives 
good. The effect would prove us, what was the moment 
Spain; should the weaker for our accumulation distant 
Daniel Pulteney gave his support the mobil- 
ization because Spain was preparing for war, but expressed doubt, 
the basis the facts produced parliament, whether there had 
been any insult the British flag, since the arrest ships engaged 
contraband trade was approved the law nations. The 
Government, pointed out, were still not sure what had 
actually occurred Nootka, and their demand for complete 
restitution and satisfaction before discussion rights sovereignty 
was begging the question. the Spaniards had rights the 
coast, the seizure the ships was merely the exercise those 

Nevertheless the Government was criticized primarily for its 
methods negotiation rather than for its coercion Spain. 
Opposition motion have the relevant documents the nego- 
tiations published was defeated; vote credit two millions 
for the navy was passed almost unanimously; and having 
fully negotiated the hurdle parliamentary criticism, Pitt quickly 
secured prorogation parliament June and later dis- 
solution. Before the Government’s policy could examined 
detail, was clc uded over jingo campaign, which 
patriotic fervour and the judicious expenditure the vote credit 


Fox, for example, declared that there could not single man the House. 
the country, but must see the necessity vigorous armament and ridiculed 
the Spanish claims based the Papal Bull Inter 1493 pp. 
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the port boroughs helped vindicate, least palliate, the 
Government’s conduct the eyes the English 
Nevertheless the issue the contest was not yet decided. 
Warned the unhappy precedent Shelburne’s Administration 
1782, Pitt was conscious that must negotiate agreement 
acceptable the new parliament when met the autumn, face 
political annihilation, Pressure was steadily growing the country 
impose Carthaginian peace Spain. Meares’s testimony 
before the Committee Council for Trade impressed the mercantile 
community with the value the fur trade between the north-west 
coast America and Asia, and the possibility using develop 
free market for British manufactures both For time 
the exaggerations Meares and John Cadman Etches were cir- 
culated help the growing campaign among merchants and 
industrialists against the commercial monopoly the East India 
fierce pamphlet war, ancient were 
inflamed behalf restitution for Meares and the Etches Company 
and victory for the Foxites. Lurid and mendacious tales the 
tortures and tribulations endured the crews Meares’s ships 
while the hands the Spaniards, were industriously spread 
abroad. Religious prejudice delighted ridiculing the Papal Bull 
which the Spanish claim was based, and conjuring the 
horrors the Spanish Inquisition which British seamen might 
possibly subjected the pretensions Spain were not 
Emotion was reinforced cupidity, and suggestions were made 
that Nootka could used bargaining counter secure the 
Manila ransom, Puerto Rico, Minorca, the Floridas, that 
Britain might seize the opportunity revolutionize the Spanish 
empire and secure the best parts for Whig pamphleteers 
pointed out, probably with considerable justification, that Pitt 
had opportunely dissolved Parliament while the two millions was floating through 
Hampshire, and other port towns where knew was most vulnerable (The 
Plain Dealer Freeman’s Budget (London, 1792), no. 118. Pitt Lady Chat- 


ham, June 1790, Chatham MSS., vol. cxi). 
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accused Pitt executive tyranny for keeping the negotiations 
secret, and undue leniency toward the Spaniards because had 
not presented them with simple alternative between granting 
and being Meanwhile pamphleteers defended 
the Government the ground that only careful persuasion could 
secure the essential British demands without arousing the hostility 

These jingo pressures also roused latent hostilities within the 
Cabinet. The duke Leeds, veering violently from one extreme 
policy another, took exception the pacific counsels his 
leader and refused attend Cabinet mecting June. The 
meeting had been called give approval instructions for Alleyne 
Fitzherbert, the new British ambassador Madrid, allow the 
Spaniards, subject restrictions, reopen the question claims 
sovereignty, once they had granted the British demand for 
But Leeds disapproved any measure short 
unqualified satisfaction for the insult, without single 
engagement our part tendering the probable event future 
discussion any one the objects dispute, way purchasing 
the compliance Spain with the satisfaction demanded’. the 
same time displayed paradoxical solicitude for Spanish feelings 
believed that Pitt’s plan force the cession Nootka im- 
mediately after satisfaction had been obtained would 
and unnecessarily humiliating Spain. would better for 
Spanish honour, and ultimately for Anglo-Spanish friendship, 
war were declared immediately and Spain lost the territories 
result military defeat.* fact Leeds had convinced himself that 
war was inevitable, and was anxious force Spain declare 
while Britain was prepared. the negotiations were allowed 
drag on, reasoned, other powers would take hand and new 


coalition would formed crush Britain.4 His views this 


Wadkins Leeds, June 1790, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 28,066, fos. 
extended correspondence between Pitt and Francisco Miranda, the Ver 
patriot, the subject revolutionizing Spanish America, 
Miranda Pitt, September 1791, Chatham MSS., vol. 

the British Minister the Negotiations, passim 
Great Britain, pp. 

Letters Lately Published Diary’, pp. Authentic Statement, 

Leeds Pitt, June 1790, Chatham MSS., vol. cli. Leeds reiterated 
objections month later with regard instructions which were sent Fit 


narized letter 


Address the Parliament 


Zz 
herbert present ultimatum Spain. (Same same, July 1790, Brit. 
Add. MSS. 28,066, fos. 67-8.) 

Bland Burges, Leeds’s under-secretary, was merely reflecting the 
victions his principal when wrote: before know where are, 


shall have the Americans, and possibly the Russians our backs, lose 
commencing the war with Spain some vigorous and decisive stroke, which may 


crush their naval power, and incapacitate them from standing against 


us at sca. 


two months time, shall have cope with united 


navy Spaniards, French and Americans’ (Burges Leeds, June 
Mus. Add. MSS. 28,066, fos. 


at 
: 
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regard were shared Lord and Lord Thurlow. 
was persuaded with difficulty remain the Foreign Office, but 
continued disagree with and obstruct Pitt’s 

The British reply del Campo’s note April, delivered 
May, introduced the new policy intransigence into the nego- 
tiations. Complaining the failure grant satisfaction, Leeds 
pointed out that according new information received from Meares 
four ships had been seized, and that the soil Nootka and some 
other parts the coast, particularly strait about the 
Latitude Degs. Minutes, had, previous this transaction, 
been purchased the natives British subject, and the British 
flag hoisted’. Although the British Government would always 
prepared restrain British subjects from interfering with the 
legitimate rights Spain, they could never any shape accede 
those claims exclusive commerce and navigation 
which the Spanish Government had asserted. Furthermore, the 
British Government were determined protect British subjects 
trading the coast, where they had unquestionable iight 
free and undisturbed enjoyment the benefits commerce, 
navigation and fishery, and also the possession such establish- 
ments they may form, with the consent the natives, places 
unoccupied other European nations ’.* 

was becoming increasingly apparent, though had not yet 
been formally defined, that the satisfaction which was being de- 
manded constituted complete surrender Spanish claims 
territorial sovereignty over unoccupied areas the New World. 
May Fitzherbert was instructed, discussing the satisfaction 
and the prevention further disputes, demand declaration 
Spain that she would not enforce her claims against British subjects 
the future. was not, however, formulation broadly 
inclusive doctrine, applicable all other instances similar 
nature, but rather hoc attempt make predatory policy look 
‘His Majesty’, wrote Leeds the instructions, 
more advisable endeavour form, prospectively, 
such settlement may secure just interests both parties, 
and distinctly ascertain their situation for the Such 
settlement would include: security for British subjects whale and 
fish all Pacific waters and land and provision all unsettled 
coasts, the return Nootka (on the basis Meares’s claim) 
possession, the opening the north-west coast settlement 
all European nations, guarantee the mutual freedom the 


Lord Camden Pitt, June 1790, Chatham MSS., vol. cxix. 

Pitt Leeds, June 1790, Stanhope, Life Pitt, ii. 54; Leeds Pitt, July 
1790, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 28,066, fos. 67-8. 

Draft Representation made Mr. Merry the Court Spain, 
May 1790’, 72/17, fos. Leeds del Campo, May 1790, fos. 23~4. 
Cf. Brit, Mus. Add. MSS. 34,431, fos. 77-9. 
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subjects both nations trade each others’ settlements and 
mutual agreement not plant settlements the southern 
South America unless third nation did the 
other hand, Spain should insist discussing rights sovereignty, 
Majesty can never admit the territorial claim that Court, 
either possessed occupied the subjects that Crown; such 
claim being contrary the established principles the Law 
Nations, and the plain sense treaties subsisting between the 
two courts, particularly that 

later instructions Fitzherbert the British demands were 
modified order make them more palatable Spain. The 
Spaniards were conceded permission reopen the question 
basis different that the Nootka when 
once they had granted the British demand for but 
the same time those claims were ridiculed advance. June 
the Spanish Government, though test the sincerity the 
British concession, issued circular all European Powers justi- 
fying the claims Spain the basis treaty rights, established 
some cases for two centuries, and including terms the Treaty 
Utrecht which England had guaranteed Spanish control over 
the American The British Government quickly 
withdrew its concession. warned that further detailed 
discussion these other Spanish claims the Spanish rights 
sovereignty would The meaning was perfectly 
clear. The Spaniards must give all claims the territory 
war. 

Florida Blanca continued avoid decision for some time 
longer, but his power manoeuvre was being inexorably circum 
scribed. the demand Britain gave the fullest assurances 
peaceful home was forced his colleagues 
the Spanish Government continue though the 


Leeds Fitzherbert, May 1790, F.O. nos. 

That is, they were allowed put forward any valid claims north-west 
America other than those prior exploration and occupation Nootka 
north-west coast generally. 

Leeds Pitt, June 1790, Chatham vol. cli. 

This document, incorrectly entitled Memorial the Court Spain, delivered 
June Mr, Fitzherbert, the British Madrid printed the Annual 
Register, xxxii, 

Fitzherbert Florida Blanca, June 1790, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 

Merry Leeds, 17, May 1790, F.O. 185/6, nos. 38, same same, 21, 
May 1790, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 28,065, fos. 380-1, 404. Florida had 
first tried persuade Merry that the Spanish armament was defensive measure 
against revolutionary France, but later admitted that had been inspired, part, 
the possibility dispute with Britain (Merry Leeds, April 1790, 72/16, 
fo. 271; same same, May 1790, F.O. no. 49). 

Manning, op. pp. 
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prospect war found Spain without reliable friends. Whereas 
Britain, the end June, had the active and generous support 
Holland and the passive support Spain had been able 
secure from France more than promise aid which was 
subject ratification, amendment, rejection the revolu- 
tionary French Constituent 

Under these circumstances, Florida Blanca took refuge 
restitution and compensation for the seizure, while maintaining the 
the same time opened with Russia and the United 
States, and even suggested alliance with England against 
revolutionary France, return for settlement the controversy 
favourable But the British were adamant their 
demands. June Fitzherbert sent memorial Florida 
Blanca declaring that there could further negotiation until 
the British claims for restoration, indemnity and satisfaction had 
been reasonable request from Florida Blanca for arbitra- 
tion the dispute, least for proof the British case and 
protection Spanish rights subsequent satisfaction, was rejected.’ 
was proposal divide the disputed territory along east-west 
line north Nootka, though this case Fitzherbert, probably 
reflecting the British Government’s general indifference the 
actual territory dispute, indicated the possibility 
But following instructions, emphasized that adequate satisfaction 
must embody the surrender Spain’s claims exclusive sovereignty 
over the whole north-west coast. Presenting drafts declaration 
and counter-declaration granting this satisfaction, Fitzherbert 
demanded that the Spaniards sign them Blanca, 


Leeds Auckland, May 1790, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 34,431, fos. 
81, 195; Narrative the Negotiations, pp. 100 Auckland Grenville, 
May, June; Dundas Grenville, May 1790, H.M.C., Fortescue MSS., 
588-9. 

Count Hertzberg William Ewart, May 1790, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 34,431, 
fos. the Negotiations, 67. 

Manning, op. cit. pp. Narrative the Negotiations, 68. 

Spain’s not having fixed establishments coast, port bay, does not prove 
that not this reason should prevail, any nation might establish herself 
the sarne coasts the dominions another nation America, Asia, Africa and even 
where should fixed establishment.’ (Florida Blanca Merry, June 
(translation), 185/6; Narrative the Negotiations, pp. 115-19; 
Register, 292.) 

Fitzherbert Leeds, June, 1790, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 28,066, 

Florida Blanca, June 1790 (translation), Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 
34,431, fos. Register, xxxii. 298. 

Narrative the Negotiations, pp. 129-38; Leeds Fitzherbert, July 1790, F.O. 
72/18, to. 96. 


Narrative the Negotiations, 152. 
Leeds Fitzherbert, July 1790, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 34,431, fos. 33-6; 
Leeds, July 1790, F.O. 186/6; Narrative the Negotiations, pp. 142-3. 
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after securing some slight modifications the declaration, and 
having exhausted all the resources diplomacy, surrendered. 
July the two documents were 

This decided the principal issue the controversy. The British 
Government had secured its own political survival and new outlet 
for British commercial endeavour. For three months more the 
negotiations were continue, and one time they were threaten 
involve almost all Europe war, yet this late stage the object 
sought was merely definition the made 
Britain. The decision make those ions had been forced 
Spain the declaration July. 

has been maintained that the instructions Fitzherbert 
May reject all Spanish claims sovereignty not based 
occupation territory marked the beginning new British 
theory colonial sovereignty. According one writer, its 
essence the Nootka incident was the inevitable conflict between 
irreconcilable British and Spanish principles colonial sovereignty 
and ‘the purpose the whole negotiation, far was 
concerned with the north-west coast, was vindicate the British 
principles 

fact, marked such original departure. 
historical viewpoint the idea was not new; the English had 
agreed with the Papal Bull, Inter from its promulgation, 
Henry grant John Cabot 1496 makes they 
had not consistently applied the theory sovereignty. 
The occupational theory was frequently and successfully asserted 
with respect Georgia. was asserted with equal frequency but 
with considerably less success the case the logwood settlements 
the Honduras and Mosquito the hand, the 
English claim Newfoundland had been maintained for 
without actual occupation, and the settlement the Nootka 
question the British Government accepted Spanish certain 


' Annual Register, xxxii. 300; Narrative of the Negotiations, pp. 156-8 
Lennox Mills, op. pp. 113, 122 


The English claimed that the Anglo-Spanish Treaty 1670, and its confirmation 
in the Treaty of Utrecht, by reverting to the status quo ante had implied Spanish surrender 
sovereignty over the settlements logwood cutters the province Campeach 
The Spaniards consistently refused accept this interpretation. The English cla 
the basis the treaty 1670 was much weaker with respect the later settlements 
Belize and the Mosquito Shore. After the War the Austrian the 
British Government did exercise loose supervision over the Mosquito Shore, but 
the Peace Paris 1763 they agreed withdraw their military and 
supervision the settlements and the Spanish agreed tolerate the presence 
alien settlers (Richard Pares, War and Trade the West Indies, (Oxtord, 
PP. The Spaniards improved their position 
successful military action during the American Revolutionary War, and the Conven 


tion 1786 made express acknowledgement Spanish sovereignty the area 
(Fitzherbert Leeds, October 1790, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 28,066, fo. 293) 
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districts which were not actually settled Nor can 
argued with any degree plausibility that the suggestion, put 
forward Fitzherbert’s instructions, that all European nations 
should permitted freely purchase and occupy unsettled areas 
and carry commerce with the settlements other nations, 
constituted important British colonial policy. 

The British Government adopted the new principle colonial 
expropriation; and the decision commit that act was not 
occasioned primarily desire correct injustice, still less 
coherent theory imperial domain, Domestic political considera- 
tions year, the ambitions certain trading interests, 
and the desire secure Britain’s position Europe, determined 
British policy the crisis 1790. 


Narrative the Negotiations, pp. 180-1. For contemporary account challenging 
the British case sovereignty claims, see William Belsham, Memoirs the Reign 
George III London, 1790), iv. 


Notes and Documents 


Notes the Coronation Records the 
Century 


THE coronation monarch the middle ages was, general, 
rare, solemn, and supremely important event. was never more 
important than the fourteenth century. Yet our knowledge 
fourteenth-century coronations only its beginning. Recent 
researches into the coronation records this century have raised 
some important and difficult questions, particularly regarding the 
relation the numerous manuscripts each other, and regarding 
the knowledge and reliability the scribes who recorded them. 
Professor Schramm, the one hand, and Messrs. Richardson and 
Sayles the other, have recently performed invaluable pioncer 
work, comparing and classifying the manuscripts; but they 
differ considerably, especially their estimate the significance 
variations the manuscripts, and their allocation docu- 
ments attempt made below carry the classifica- 
tion documents one short step further, and examine afresh 
the significance some the variations which occur. 

Any such attempt must, seems likely, begin with the coronation 


ibid. xiv. 1-9, 145-8; Richardson xv. (1937), 94-9; xvi. 
1-11; Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. (1941), 129-59; Speculum, xxiv. 


uary 19409), 
44-75. Professor Schramm has given valuable survey the documents 


has also 


given scholarly general exposition the History the English Coronation, trans. 
L. G. W. Legg (London, 1937). P. L. Ward has discussed some problems of corona 
tion records in Speculum, xiv. (1939), 160-78; though he does not claim to have made a 


close study of the fourteenth century, and believes that the texts of the new Ordines a 
relatively clear. I have discussed the coronation of Edward II in | ays in Llonour of 
James Tait, ed. Edwards, Galbraith, Jacob (Manchester, 1933), 


I would like to recor 1 my deep obligation to the Nufheld Foundation for a wrant 
which enabled spend the summer 1951 consulting the numerous 
relating the English coronation which this essay based, and the 


Westminster Abbey library, Cambridge University library, and the library Cory 
Christi, Cambridge, for their generosity in aiding my search for manuscr 
Schramm believes that there was short form and long form 1377 


and there was third’ form between, represented the Cambridge 


MS. M.M. 21; Ordines-Studien, 348. Richardson and Sayles 
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oath 1308. The main variations the oath are well 
The most important are between the form the oath 
and the record’ form, the latter being the form oath actually 
taken the coronation and officially This distinction 
between record and liturgy has apparently been regarded pro- 
viding explanation the variations, though may well asked 
why such variations were permitted. seem demand some 
explanation other than the different purposes for which the two 
copies the oath were employed. 

The main differences between the liturgical (Latin) and record 
(French) oath may briefly summarized: 

(1) The oath has one preliminary interrogation, 
followed three direct questions and promises; the record oath 
has four direct questions and replies. 

The oath refers, the first promise, only the 
king Edward. The ‘record’ oath refers the 
king Edward. the same time, the latter 
refers Edward your predecessor’, and refers the laws 
and customs the king promised keep those granted the 
kings England your predecessors 

(3) The liturgical’ oath, clause four, represents the king 
swearing keep the just laws quas vulgus the parallel 
phrase the oath the French quels communaute 
vostre roialme aura esleu 

hard not conclude that these variations are significant. 
The liturgical form almost certainly emphasizes more than the 
record oath the importance the king’s first promise. is, 
Richardson and Sayles conclude, primary 
satisfactory explanation has been offered why the form oath 
should have been modified the record, unless the change was 
intended significant. The liturgical form intelligible 


146; Speculum, xxiv. 56; Ordines-Studien 361. 

though now kept the Public is, however, identical with West 
minster and other similar compilations; Westminster Abbey, Library 
the Chapter MS. fols. Brit. Mus. Harleian MS. 2901; Exeter Pontifical 
Edmund Lacy, printed Ralph Barnes, Exeter 1847; Bodleian MS., Rawlinson 
425; Brit. Mus, Harleian 3763. The oath alone frequently enrolled 
fourteenth fifteenth century books statutes other important documents; 
Vespasian VII; Brit. Mus. Claudius Brit. Mus. Harleian 867; 
Burney 277; Brit. Mus. Harleian 645; Brit. Mus. Vitellius John 
Rylands Library MS. 404. 

Parl, Writs. pt. App., Brit. Mus. Vitellius, Brit. Mus. 
Burney MS. 277; Brit. Mus. MS. 6159; Registrum Roberti Winchelsey (Cant. and 
York ed. Rose Graham), 1067. Other copies are referred below. 

These writers seem imply one point xiii, 143) that was less im- 
portant than the three direct questions which followed. ‘There was reference it, 
for example, when Richard was charged 1399 with violating his oath, which was 
recited. the, other hand, easy see why there was reference this clause 
1399. had provided justification for Richard himself. 
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attempt add new promise the coronation oath without 
changing the ancient threefold form; but this makes all the 
harder understand why should recorded the form 
four-fold oath. 

Professor Schramm seems right significance 
the second variation above. The phrase glorious king Edward’ 
the liturgy was probably reference, the minds coritem- 
poraries, Edward record oath, the other hand, spoke 
the glorious’ and saintly’ Edward; and though the first 
Edward after the Conquest was glorious his generation, was 
not canonized saint. Any reference saint Edward would 
certainly evoke memories Edward the Confessor. Which 
these kings was referred might first sight seem only 
formal matter, importance; but that was almost certainly 
not the case. The new monarch was swear keep specifically 
(nomement) the customs and freedoms granted the king Edward 
question; and there was vast difference between those granted 
Edward and those which were believed have been granted 
Edward the Confessor, least, the Leges Sancti 
passed under his name Edward II’s The former 
included the Confirmatio Cartarum, wrested from Edward late 
1297, and detested him that sought and obtained absolu 
tion from his oath the hands Clement The latter, the 
other hand, bound the king maintain the rights the Crown. 
Thus was academic question, view the bitter conflicts 
1297 and 1308, which Edward the coronation oath referred. 

The significance the third variation present quite obscure. 
The French form the king’s promise not simple translation 
the Latin. communaute vostre rioalme not the same 
vulgus, though may have been regarded need 
detailed analysis the contemporary use these terms, even 
more thorough than Morris and Strayer have There 
are grounds for believing that the phrase communitas regni may still, 
1308, have included magnates, least some contexts, whereas 
vulgus was often used Edward reign mean commoners, 
excluding barons and bishops; though sare pronouncement 
this point must await further research. 

least, there clear evidence that the baronial opposition 
Edward consistently drew the people’ into its activities; 

Schramm, History the Coronation, pp. 205-6; Ordines-Studien, 


Mr. Richardson Speculum, xxiv. suggested that Edward was hardly 


1308, king; though ancient’ this context may mean more than 
former 

Speculum, xxiv. 

Professor Schramm found the translation’ little strange; Ordines-Studien 


361; cf. Speculum, xxiv. 56; 146. 
See also (October 1934), 15. 
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and this connexion populus, vulgus, and people, seem usually 
have been synonymous. Thus, the Declaration 1308, 
shortly after the coronation, the magnates claimed that the liege 
subjects were bound protect the people according the law 
and remove force, necessary, what was damaging the 
Crown and hurtful the the same year, the people 
played part, undoubtedly the wish the magnates, the 
trial Peter Gaveston: according one version this trial 
the people awarded Peter Gaveston robber the people and 
traitor his liege lord and the realm, man attainted and 
judged; and this account was prefixed the Declaration 1308. 
the political debates the barons maintained that when 
ancient custom was insufficient should amended king and 
magnates complaint the people. There ample evidence 
that the people were associated with the proceedings the mag- 
nates against the Despensers 1321, both Sherburn and the 
presence the The people played such prominent part 
the deposition Edward that one sermon which paved the 
way for the deposition was preached the text vox populi vox dei. 
Other examples could cited, especially the use the term 
the Statute York. Thus the use this term the 
liturgical oath 1308 may not dismissed merely formal 
reference the king’s subjects, significance. the con- 
trary, the king’s promise accept what the chose, the 
liturgical oath, can hardly dissociated altogether from the later 
baronial insistence that the people’ should contribute reforms 
political trials. 

What conclusions can draw from these the 
whole, they seem reinforce the view that last-moment changes 
were made the coronation oath Edward extending beyond 
the fourth clause, and politically significant. Those who framed 
the oath were interested obtaining guarantees that the king 
would keep both the concessions Edward and future concessions 
initiated his subjects. ‘These guarantees were, however, 
dealt with different sections the coronation promise, and not, 
Mr. Richardson seems suggest, both the fourth section. 
The conflict regarding these guarantees may quite possibly have 
given rise all the main differences between the and 
the oath. 


Such conclusions, they are valid, will offer little support 


See C.H. 111 and 


Brit. Mus., Burney MS. 277, fo. sd. Another, and perhaps complementary, 


account given Bridlington, ii. 34. The Brut (Early English Text Society, ed. 


Brie, Londen, 1906), 206, where the communes agreed. See C.H. ii. 


1948) 27; Statutes the Realm, 251; Stapledon’s Register, ed, Hingeston- 
Randolph (London, 1892), pp. 441-2, 
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Professor Plucknett’s recent suggestion that there was great 
innovation the fourth clause the oath. The laws and customs 
chosen the people’ were, suggests, nothing but the 
venerable body doctrine found Bracton’s Legibus 
Consuetudinibus they were the ‘laws and customs 
approved the consent those who use them, and confirmed 
the oath kings’. Thus, clause four the king’s promise, 
seems implied, did more than repeat formula law 
making which Bracton had already affirmed. 

thesis which have been already stated.? should noted, 
however, that not only were laws and customs’ dealt with 
clause the oath, but also that they were there regarded 
granted the king. Nor did the words the fourth promise 
really repeat Bracton. There much difference between choosing 
laws and them consent the part those who 
use them. There are variations the king’s fourth coronation 
promise extant which the laws which the people chose seem 
have been deliberately distinguished from other laws and customs, 
even the wording clause four Finally, may now 
added, the above variations the coronation oath are significant, 
they indicate situation which difficult indeed conceive 
the addition new clause the king’s coronation promise 
merely re-affirm Bractonian conception law. 


hardly necessary, perhaps, repeat objections this 


The establishment political significance these main varia- 
tions between the liturgical and record oath 1308, proves 
acceptable, should lead re-examination other variations 


between manuscripts the coronation 1308. possible that 
5 


similarly significant differences between the copies the oath may 
have been overlooked. Most the differences are, indeed, well 


known and unimportant; they can accounted for the theory 
scribal The extant copies the coronation oath which 
can, with reasonable certainty, attributed 1308 usually follow 
one other the two archtypes, the liturgical oath given, 
for instance, the so-called Coronation Roll, the record oath 


xix. (October 1944), 446. 

Brit. Mus., Julius and P.R.O. Chanc. Doc., Parliament and 
Proceedings, Roll. No. 11; Legg, Three Coronation Orders, pp. 

*E.g. the Pontifical Bishop Lacy Exeter, ed. Ralph Barnes, 
pp. But there are marginal notations Schramm, Coronation, 
165. example the oath the Chartulary Winchester Cathedral, 
Goodman (1927), 175 (No. 410). 
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officially recorded the chancery One Canterbury scribe 
gave copy the oath Latin and another French, supposing 
that the one was for king /iteratus and the other for king 
The scribe who wrote the John Rylands Library 
manuscript the mid-fourteenth century, gave two different 
versions the oath, and claimed that the French was translation 
the Latin. But both scribes showed knowledge the two 
main variations above. Though they were influenced the form 
the oath, they plainly, the main, followed the litur- 
gical’ words. possible, course, that was the difference 
language which made these scribes copy versions both Latin 
and French; though doubtful this alone would have caused 
them find the necessary time and space. any case, the varia- 
tions which occur these manuscripts not seem significant. 

Two versions the oath, the Latin and the French, are given 
consecutively the Brit. Mus. Burney MS. 27, fo. and the 
Brit. Mus. Harleian MS. writer the latter apparently 
knew quite well the difference between the two, for gave the 
oath appears the liturgical order, and then the 
regum coronacione sua super euangelia manibus archie- 
piscopi Cantuariensis imposita’, which the record oath. Not 
content with this, the same scribe, later writer, copied out the 
oath earlier kings under the heading ‘In pontificali 
Cantuariensis iuramento Regis coronacione sua sic continen- 
tur’. Some scribe finally added note that the king ought 
swear his coronation keep the rights the kingdom 
seems likely that the writers both the above manuscripts 
appreciated the fact that there were significant differences between 
the Latin and French forms the oath; but the oath recorded 
was still the liturgical and record oath 1308. 


Following the Close Roll (record) version are: Brit. Mus. Vitellius XII. 
(first version); Brit. Mus. Burney 277 (first version); Registrum Roberti Winchelsey 
Dr. Rose Graham, Canterbury and York Soc. 1917, 42), 1067, omitting garder 
from the first question; Brit. Mus, Cotton MS., Cleopatra VII, fols. Brit. 
Mus. Royal MS. 161; John Rylands Library, MS. 404, fo. (French 
version); Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 6159, fo. Following the Coronation Roll version 
are Brit. Mus. Vespasian MS. Brit. Mus. Harleian MSS. 867, 2901, 
645 (with bishop alternative the archbishop); Brit. Mus. Burney MS. 277, 
(second version); Brit. Mus. Julius MS. XII (second version); Mus. 
Claudius MS. John Rylands Library, MS. 404 (Latin version); Bodleian MS., 
Rawlinson, 425, fo. 60; Brit. Mus. Vitellius (third version); Canterbury 
Roll version (Latin), Statutes the Realm, 168. 

Statutes the Realm, agreement with the French version the Canter- 
bury Roll Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 6195. Professor Schramm, Ordines-Studien, 
358, says that the above heading found occasionally’ but have not 
observed any other document except the Canterbury Roll. 

John Rylands Library, MS. 404, fo. 66. 

Dr. Speculum, xxix (July 1954), 490, translates debet 
swear’. hard draw any safe conclusion from the marginal note. 
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One however, contains not two, but three, different 
forms coronation oath, side side. Two these are the 
familiar liturgical and record forms 1308, but the third 
some respects from either these. have here, therefore, 
good example variation which should probably considered 
significant. has not, the past, been regarded. Mr. 
Richardson believed that the first the three forms (Vitellius 
was record the oath; the second was French 
version the liturgical text 1308 which follows closely the 
Latin text coronation roll No. 1’; whilst the third (Vitellius 
was shortened form the same Latin The common origin 
all, believed, was official record similar that which 
know have existed 1377. There is, apparently, significance 
the fact that the three forms were recorded side side. 

point fact, Vitellius does, indeed, give the oath 
1308; Vitellius III follows the liturgical text 1308; but 
Vitellius follows neither. Its details will commented 
moment. should said once that are compelled treat 
them with the greatest respect, not only because the circumstances 
which this variation was recorded Vitellius but also 
because the fact that the same variations occur the so-called 
Anglo-French order printed fact which does not 
seem have previously been taken fully into The 
variations thus occur two manuscripts which are not, far 
know, connected with each other. they appear 
coronation orders which are almost identical. The orders may, 
conceivably, more than abridgement the Westminster 
order though one came from St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
and the other was given Corpus Christi, Cambridge, Lady 
Juliana Leybourne, countess Huntingdon. But this does not 
seem probable the case the oath. The variations the 
wording this seem too significant accounted for 
latitude the part the scribes, even the inaccessibility 
the record. 

the first place, both refer the oath only 
saint Edward; not the liturgical text the glorious Edward, 
and not the record version the glorious saint Edward; and 
they not describe the kings, whose laws the new monarch 
promises keep, vox predecessours. the second place, the king 
pledges himself, his fourth promise, keep the laws and customs 
which the community shall elect, not the rightful laws and customs, 


! Brit. Mus. MS. Vitellius, C. X11. xvi. 112. 
Three Coronation Orders (London, 1900), pp. 39-49; MS. 20, Corpus Christ 
Library, Cambridge. 


But cf. xv. 137. 
® Possibly, as Mr. Richardson suggests, from a common or nal draft; | LALK., 


2. 


‘ 
: 
; 
» 
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both the liturgical text and the record. pledges himself, 
finally, using the simple future commune [or common- 
eslirra’ and not, the record, the future perfect,—‘ aura 
esleu 

Messrs. Richardson and Sayles saw this form the promise 
remarkable theory though they did not claim 
being anything more than the product scribe who took 
considerable liberties with his Latin text’. Its remarkable nature 
enhanced the fact that contains parallel variation the 
words immediately following the oath. Instead the words 
the liturgical order 1308: adicianturque interroga- 
tionibus justa fuerint both these manuscripts give: peus 
hom entendera que bien The French version does not look 
like translation the Latin. The omission the key word 
and the bestowal upon the community the power add 
whatever they like the oath, seem transform rather than 
interpret the text the liturgical form. 

Thus, seems probable that have here, not the product 
scribal error copying Latin original, but alternative form 
the coronation oath. Such conclusion, correct, strengthens 
rather than weakens the view that this form the oath contained 
remarkable theory kingship; but also raises another problem 
relation it, the problem its correct date, other words, 
the choice the coronation which should referred. Since 
was recorded conjunction with forms the oath 1308, 
natural assume that was derived from oath proposed for 
Edward the other hand, view the 


Vitellius has commonalte, the Anglo-French ordo has commune. 

Brit. Mus. Claudius 11, fo. 265d, has been regarded copy the Anglo- 
French form oath, but may only translation the liturgical oath 1308, 
with quas vulgas elegerit apparently translated /es quels people choysera. 

xiii. 142. These writers commented the licence which the translator 
took with the text, beyond even the licence which medieval translation would nor- 
mally permit xiii. 137. ‘This was, course, part the ceremony with regard 
which was vitally important accurate. 

The Anglo-French manuscript has: puis ceo serra aiustee 
ceo que commune uoudera ordiner solonc ceo que hom entendera que bien soit.,’ 
words the liturgical order 1308 are common to: the Coronation Roll 
1308, pt. 33-4; Westminster Abbey, Library the Chapter, MS. 
fos. Bodleian MS. Rawlinson 425; Brit. Mus. Royal MS. 12, fo. 161; 
Mus. Cotton MS., Cleopatra VII, fo. Rylands MS. 404, fo. 66; Brit. 
Harleian MS. 2901; ibid. 867; ibid. 645; Brit. Mus. Vespasian MS. 
Richardson, xxiv. 47, argues that easier believe that 
the rubric merely recorded traditional practice than suppose that new and funda- 
mental change was introduced such fashion. Almost equally interesting are the 


words which follow: quant tut ceo serra fait lui roy serra corone auera tut 


ceo grante fera serment manere que erceuesque luy chargera’; Legg, 
Orders, pp. form the Coronation Roll 1308 simply: 
Pronunciatis omnibus confirmet omnia esse servaturum sacramento super altare 
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differences between and the liturgical and record oaths 1308, 
and view the probable dating the Anglo-French order 
which also occurs, should perhaps attributed 1327. 

The writing the Anglo-Norman version has been dated about 
1325, ‘rather later than though this, course, does 
not necessarily give the date the oath. Similarly, the picture 
the coronation which precedes the order can dated, with some 
certainty, about The king represented 
figure, and this suggests Edward rather than Edward but 
the drawing derivative and conventional, and this evidence 
more than balanced the fact that portrays the archbishops 
both Canterbury and York who were both present only 1327. 
agreement with this, worth noting, the order itself 
neither manuscript allows for the substitution some prelate for 
the archbishop Canterbury, was made necessary Winchel 
sea’s absence from the coronation 1308. Thus, though this oath 
was associated Vitellius XII with that 1308, may tenta 
tively assign it, perhaps, 1327. This, however, raises some 
problems about the 1327 coronation which should very briefly 
discussed. 


The outstanding features the fourth promise the coronation 
oath Vitellius and the Anglo-Norman version printed 
Legg are, firstly, the omission the word qualifying 


and customs secondly, the use the simple future eslirra’, 
instead Perhaps also there significance the 
use, one manuscript, ‘la commune’ instead ‘la com 
munaute vostre roialme’. ‘The last two these features, 
seems likely, appeared also another version the oath, which 
probably attributed the coronation 1327. 

The probable existence such version, which cannot 
satisfactorily accounted for scribal error ignorance, again 
established close coincidence the wording several 
ently independent manuscripts. The first Brit. Mus. Harleian 
MS. 645, fo. 63d, which stands alone; but the second and third are 
Chancery Roll No. and Brit. Mus. Julius MS. fo. 60, 
which spite some textual differences are substantially identical, 
not only the wording the oath, but also the whole unique 
ordo which the oath contained. The last two manuscripts have 
already been attributed 1327 Richardson and Sayles,* though 


Three Coronation Orders, vol. xxxii. 

owe this information Miss Miner the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 
and Professor Brieger the University Toronto. 

Printed Legg Three Coronation Orders, pp. 


| 
= 
| 
<a 


this has been These writers regarded Brit. Mus. 
Harleian MS. 645 merely loose translation’ the oath 
1308; but may belong the same group the 
two last mentioned documents. The last promise its version 
the oath Vous graunterez dreitures leis les ques 
pople choisira estre atenir les promettez part defendre 
aforcer honur deu solom vos forces?’ The promise 
Chancery Roll is: grantez les droiturels leys les custumes 
estre tenir, promettez defendre honour dieu confermer 
les droitureles leis quels poeple eslirra?’ Julius is: 
Vous grauntez les droitureles leys les customes estre tesnir 
promittez defendre honour dieux confermer les dreitoure 
leyes queles poeple 

Even exclude Harleian MS. 645 have least four 
separate manuscripts (Vitellius XII, Corpus Christi MS. 20, 
Chancery Roll 11, and Julius which can, with some probability, 
related the coronation 1327, and which all contain 
coronation promise, The last two manuscripts differ from the 
first two referring rightful’ laws and customs; but all the 
manuscripts agree using the simple future and they 
generally agree having the people’, least the communa, 
the This agreement probably enough, spite 
much ambiguity, justify the conclusion that 1327, though 
Edward III fact took the same coronation oath his 
there exist alternative drafts proposals for his oath which are 
taken seriously. They suggest that there was movement 1327 
restore the word equivalent, king’s fourth 
coronation promise, and make the unambiguously 
laws the future, movement which reflects part the same 
tendency that which evident throughout Edward reign 
the examples baronial policy already quoted above. 

There is, indeed, only one slight piece evidence for thinking 
that there may have been controversy regarding the oath 
taken Edward coronation; but this evidence probably 
not without significance. 1327, John Suly propounded well- 
known, but cryptic, question the bishop Rochester, one 
Edward II’s former supporters. asked whether the king would 
keep the laws which the chose. One significant word 
his question may have been bishop’s reply was just 


Ordines-Studien, 344 (no. 22). Whilst the objections 
raised Professor Schramm are very they perhaps not quite suffice 
outweigh the interesting, though complicated, arguments Messrs. Richardson and 
Sayles. Mr. Legg, Mr. Salisbury’s advice, placed the writing the Chancery Roll 
the first half the fourteenth century: Three Coronation Orders, There 
was provision any the three manuscripts mentioned above for replacing the 
archbishop Canterbury deputy. 


“a 


enigmatic Suly’s interrogation. simply said that the 
king did not first take the oath keep the laws would not 
The bishop thus avoided any reference the 
Whether not this was deliberate cannot say. the other 
hand, must said that unless the bishop’s answer was evasion, 
was hardly intelligent. This mere guess-work; but least 
may conclude that this question, far can understand it, 


suggests the same pre-occupation with the term that 
the proposals for the coronation oath which have tenta 
tively allocated 1327, above. 


Finally two important ordines, which give unique version 
fourteenth century coronation, with similar emphasis the part 
played the people may possibly related also the corona 
tion 1327. The manuscripts question are the 
University MS. m.m. 21, long accessible print,? and the Brit. 


many important respects, though with different 


Mus. Lansdowne MS. 451 (fo. which are identical 


The Cambridge MS., according Dr. James, Lincoln Ponti 

fical, probably made for bishop who took part some coronation, 

copied from the Pontifical such bishop. this connexion, 

the name Henry Burghersh, prominent supporter Isabella 
Historia Brit. Mus. MS. Faustina fo. 49; Johannes Suly miles 

episcopum requisivit Rex legem quam populus suus custodire vellet. 

Episcopus querenti respondens quod alioquin non coronabitur nisi prius pre 

juramento seruando leges.’ The bishop was strongly opposed the deposition 

Edward Il. this context, does not translate the coronation 

promise the manuscripts above. the other hand, questionable 

John Suly, who one time had been the king’s chamberlain 

no. 3), was likely ask simply whether the king would keep the existing law 

Richardson believes that Suly’s question shows that the property the fourth interr 

gation was questioned among the bystanders February 1327; though add 

that, remarkable though this conversation instance contemporary interest 

the question, there likelihood that those high places challenged the form 

the oath; ibid. P- 154. There is, however, no evidence to suggest that S$ q t ! =f 
the propriety the fourth question. 

Maskell, Monumenta Ritualia Anglicanae (London, 1847), pp. 
Another manuscript, Brit. Mus. Harleian, 561 24, whilst the 

with the Lytlington order discussed below, interesting recording, 

for, some sermon which was substantially the that rid 

Lansdowne MSS. sermon perhaps worth recording here: ‘In 

sermone debet facere mencionem solempnitate cor 

Regem eligunt illis Rex consecretum veraciter unanis 

interim metropolitanus cathedra sua ante altare more 

ipso residebit princeps coronandus cathedra sibi preparata 

sermone ad plebem et populo vnanimi ac clero cum consen¢ tibus et 

Fiat fiat amen vel viuat Rex (Then follows the interrogation 

king.) The ordo Harleian 561 was compiled, the scribe informs us, from the 

and records the Abbey. 
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and Mortimer 1327, comes naturally mind. The Lansdowne 
MS. from Exeter: fo. there are the words nostra 
Exon’. nothing indicate the coronation for which 
these ordines were originally prepared, though this .was almost 
certainly that 1327, 1377 1399. They have usually been attri- 
buted the coronation Richard II,' and before the problem 
their allocation can properly discussed, word must said 
about other records this coronation which may accepted 
without reasonable doubt. 

Perhaps the safest guide the ceremony 1377 the account 
the Processus, record the Court Claims Richard The 
best known manuscript associated with this coronation, however, 
the Liber Regalis Abbot Lytlington, representing West- 
minster proposal, and the product the abbot’s researches 
Westminster Abbey muniments.* Unfortunately, difficult 
say whether not this important coronation order was prepared 
for Richard believed that was not intended specifically 
tor this coronation, but guide all those the future. 
was not, fact, followed some important details the corona- 
tion 1377; and has been suggested that cannot sure 
was completed much before the other hand, Professor 
Schramm believes that was worked from the records 1308, 
not 1377, which suggests point before the accession Richard; 
and easier think that the abbot prepared for specific 
coronation just ahead, than think that undertook for the 
contingency future ceremony which must have looked remote 
wrote between 1377 and 1384. the whole, seems likely 
that his order was prepared for, that before, 1377. The fact that 
was not entirely followed merely suggests that there were differ- 
ences opinion this occasion, there probably had been 
1308 and 

Before can suggest tentative date for the Cambridge and 
Lansdowne MSS., must compare them with both the Lytlington 
Ordo and the Processus. ‘There seem very important differences. 
The two manuscripts which are seeking date omit much 

third the ceremony, between 1308 and 1377, but does not actually place 
1327. 

Coronation Records, pp. Brit. Add. MS. 32097, fols. 
Brit. Cotton Nero fo. 65. 

Printed from Westminster Abbey MS. Legg his (Henry Bradshaw 
Soc., London, ii. and Coronation Records (London, 1901), pp. 
81-130, 

Abbey, 708; Schramm, Coronation, 236, about 

The Liber Regalis was often recorded the late fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries; see the edition printed Earl Beauchamp for the Roxburghe Club 
(London, 1870); Brit. Mus. Harleian MS. 561, fo. 24; Lansdowne fo. 
100d; and see Schramm, Ordines-Studien, pp. 


5 
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the preliminary rubric the Lytlington order,' beginning where 
the Lytlington order has the words quo nouus rex conse- 
crandus that is, with the rubric 1308; but they then 
describe how the nobles and citizens are gather curia regis 
tractandum tam principis novi quam legum atque 
consuctudinum regni and how they are 
through form secular election the prince, reported 
Abbey. this election, and the acclamation the church, 
conspicuous part played the Important and similar 
differences the references the sermon preached 
bishop are commented below. 


som 


One other important which common the 
MS. and Lytlington ordo, though not found the 
was admonicio the bishops, after the king’s oath, begging 
the ruler grant the keeping ecclesiastical This 
admonicio was not actually incorporated the ceremony 1377." 
Though Lytlington may have got its wording from the ancient 
St. Maas, it.is hard believe that made such 
striking innovation without the warrant precedent 
Professor Schramm believes that used these remarkably old 
fashioned and words because his real 


con 


activities Wyclif and John Gaunt; but seems probable that 
would need more justification than this. 


cerning the relations between church and state, arising from 


include the preparations Westminster Abbey and the rights 
archbishop Canterbury and the abbot 


* The Lytlington ordo has * tractat iri de noui reyvis consecras ne et ellece 


legibus regni confirmandis firmiter statuendis According 
the abbot’s version, only the prelates and nobles met the royal palace 


The report the abbey made four the 


They ask that the prince, thus elected omni populo, shall received and crated 
by the cle rzy. The archbi hop then ce gnates four bi hops and four abbots to 
enquire populum the church the latter will testify the truth what the four 
magnates have reported. the voice the people the that 
of the envoy , the clergy, led b the archbi hop, will ve tha to God The } 

then led into the abbey. the order, the took place 
abbe y> after the king had been led in He was placed in h t und the arc 


bishop bishop enquired from the four corners the pulpit the land agreement 
ot the people regarding the el ction, the king me unwhile in sede a Stante, Yaa ye the 
same way the archbishop. The people agreed shouting fiat, and vivat rex 

The Lansdowne MS. gives only the 1308 liturgical formula, Adiciantur 
interrogationibus quae justa tucrint’ 

® Sequitur admonicio episcoporum ad regem et legatur ab uno episcopo coram 
justiciam conservetis defensionem exhibeatis sicut rex suo regno debet unicuiqu 
episcopo abbatibus [erased] ecclesiis sibi Animo libenti 
devoto pr mitto vob et perdono quia unicu lic de vobis et ecclesiis nol ‘ 
canonicum privile rium et debitam legem atque justiciam rval det i 
quantum potuero adiuvante Domino exhibebo sicut rex in suo regne u jue ep 
copo abbatibus [erased] et eccle us sibi per rectum exhibere debet 

Schramm, Coronation, 212; Legg, Coronation 147 


Chronicle, pp. 


VOL. LXX NO. CCLXXVII PP 


a 
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The choice possible dates for the proposal such innovations 
seems be, suggested above, between 1327, 1377 and 1399. 
may rule out Edward coronation 1308. has good 
deal recommend it, period revolutionary change; but 
one has placed the Cambridge version early this. 
almost certain that the idea election was, indirectly, great im- 
portance 1308, suggested below, Edward succeeded for- 
mally emphasizing his claim hereditary right. Professor 
Schramm has shown, reference election was actually deleted 
trom the text the ordo 1308; and Edward issued proclamation 
peace, before was crowned, which was described son 
and heit Edward and king England par descente heri- 
1308, also, the prelates and magnates, with reference 
citizens, met the palace Westminster tracturi novi con- 
secratione these facts are difficult, though means 
impossible, reconcile with the changes introduced the order 
coronation the Cambridge MS.; but, any case, the con- 
sensus opinion strong, and regarded decisive, that 
this manuscript should allocated coronation later than 

The coronation 1377 has also good deal commend it. 
Richard was minor and hardly able defend his rights. the 
other hand, had powerful defenders. There was suggestion 
radical movement his accession, after the failure the Good 
Parliament, though was supported strongly the Londoners. 
And owed his succession, very particularly, not election but 
hereditary right. Archbishop Sudbury spoke Richard 
succeeding nemye par election par autre tielle collaterale, cinz 
par droite succession support this date, may 
argued that there obvious connexion between the Cambridge 
MS. and the Liber Regalis Abbot Lytlington, but the latter may 
have been derived from the former, rather than the reverse. 

The coronation Henry has, first sight, even more 
commend it. There was inescapable element election this 
succession the throne, and the populus played conspicuous part 
the deposition Richard the other hand, nobody 
except the new king seems have been position, 1399, 
suggest the extreme forms election contained the Cambridge 
MS.; and well known that Henry was opposed any parade 
this necessary element his claim the throne. seems 
have followed the Lytlington ordo, and took the same oath 
Richard true that the Cambridge MS. was written the 


Stubbs, ii. 329. Ibid. course, the magnates may have had other 
ideas; cf. Walsingham, Historia Anglicana, 119. 


Stubbs, ii. See Constitutional History ii. 284-327. 
Schramm, Coronation, Trokelowe (Rolls Series, ed. Riley, 
1866), pp. 294, 259. 
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fifteenth century, but were good many copies fourteenth- 
century ordines and oaths. the whole, there are general 
grounds for preferring the date 1399. 

Perhaps the most likely date for the two manuscripts 1327. 
may significant that there are other complete ordines which 
can allocated this coronation. The circumstances under 
which Edward III succeeded the throne agree better than any 
other with the emphasis placed the Cambridge and Lansdowne 
the use the sermon achieve political result. The agree 
ment, all these points, between well-known conditions events 
and the terms the Cambridge ordo, 
that difficult imagine that the ordo could have any other date. 
There are good many pros and cons with regard such 
allocation. Perhaps the decisive evidence, which tips the scales 
favour 1327, that marginal note the Cambridge 
which strongly suggests its priority, time, over the Lytlington 
ordo, and the absence any reference, its text, dukes, contrast 
the wording the abbot’s text. These two points should 
accordingly briefly discussed. 

The Cambridge MS. records what seem proposals for 
sermon delivered the Abbey the archbishop Canter- 
cuncti sibi regem illis rex consecretur veraciter 
unanimiter poscunt. Quot postquam velle acclamaverint inter 
Instead, there appears the abbot’s Liber Regalis: 
plebem alloquatur ipsorum inquirens voluntatem consensum 
the Processus,* this becomes: 
eodem populo ipsi consentire vellent habendum 
ipsum Regem Dominum suum ligeum obediendum tanquam 
Regi Domino suo; qui utique consenserunt unanimiter.’ 
try place these passages order, they seem fall the sequence 
indicated above, which shows successive toning down the idea 
election the people, and the introduction, 1377, the idea 


See Constitutional History ii. 85-111. Cf. the Canon Bridlington 

fegem Paulini, ibid. 424: per communem 
totius regni’; The Brut (Early English Text Society, 1906), 247: consent 
and wille all grete Lordes Cf. Geoffrey Baker, Chronicon (ed 
Thompson, Oxford, 1889), may argued that there was time 
between Edward capture November 1326, and his 


5, et alu regni proceres 


n's core nation on 
February 1327, draw elaborate coronation ordo such the Cambridge 
This serious objection. the other hand, the Cambridge 


, in the main 
simply followed the ordo 


The record the Processus Coronation Records, 147) agrees exactly 


Riley (Rolls Series), London, 1860, ii, Walsingham, Historia 


* 
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obedience the king and lord. This would lead place 
Lytlington’s work before 1377, and the Cambridge MS. still 
earlier date. the sermon the Cambridge MS. was delivered 
any coronation, would seem, most probably, have been 
delivered 1327. The whole way the accession Edward 
seems have been paved sermons such this. 

Such conclusion rests only conjecture, but positive evidence 
for this order priority lies the fact that the words referring 
the sermo the Cambridge MS. are bracketed, and the words 
the Lytlington ordo are written the margin, obviously sub- 
The significance this hardly lessened the fact that 
the words the Lytlington text occur also the margin manu- 
script the 1308 the fact that the historical 
researcher who compiled Harleian 561 inserted the words the 
Cambridge MS. into Lytlington text. The evidence the Cam- 
bridge MS. would suggest strongly that the Lytlington ordo was 
regarded modification it, and was thus later time. There 
was, fact, such sermon 1377 that suggested the 
Cambridge MS.*; nor for that matter, almost certain, was there 
any such sermon 1308. 

The second point much simpler. Cambridge MS. refers 
the four noble messengers who announce the secular election 
the Abbey nobiliores comites. dukes are mentioned, 
contrast the Lytlington order, which talks 
comites regni excellentiores maxime qui iure propinquitatis stirpe regie 
proximius one reference appropriate the period 
before, the other the period after, One other minor point 
may added. Bishop Frere has given grounds for associating 
the liturgy the Lansdowne MS. with John Grandison, bishop 
Exeter 

the whole, there seems case for tentatively attributing 
the Cambridge and Lansdowne MSS. the 1327 coronation; 
though cannot yet explain why the admonicio was omitted from 
the Such conclusion helps understand the wording 


The words the Lytlington ordo are: Metropolitano interim cathedra sua 
residente ante altare more Coram ipso uero residebit princeps coronandus 
cathedra decente sibi preparati exaduerso. Finito quidem sermone. 

Bodleian MS. Rawlinson, 


actually placed appeal the people, very close that contained 
the sermo the Cambridge MS., before the singing the first anthem. does not 
likely that intended such appeal repeated. 

139. Duchy Lancaster was not created until 1362. 

Centuries, Club Collections, vol. (London There reference 
church Exeter’, noted above. 


least worth noting that Grandison was only consecrated October 
1327. may not have been quite well-informed Henry Burghersh. 
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Abbot Lytlington’s ordo, written more conservative 
the other hand, seems point the fact that the Cambridge 
MS. had been highly considered, not actually followed, 1327, 


Lytlington would not have felt obliged take into considera 


tion making his own ordo, along with the historic records 


1308. 

this conclusion adopted, word should perhaps 
said the subject election the royal coronation, subject 
crucial importance interpreting the significance the changes 
which may have been made 1327. has not been regarded 
important the fourteenth century, perhaps because its formal 
nature has been stressed. true that election was largely 
formality; and even such reality there was formal acclama 
tion during the coronation tended greatly diminished the 
succession from father son which began with the death John. 
Yet was not entirely meaningless; and there evidence 
tendency increase, rather than diminish its significance even 
before 1308. How else can interpret the terms which even 
Edward his succession: the governance the realm 
has devolved hereditary succession, the will our 
magnates, and the oath fealty which they have taken 


may that Edward actually diminished the importance 


clection one part his coronation ordo; but probable that 
had accept increase elsewhere, the mecting magnates 
treat about the coronation’. This was not, course, 
formal election, but could very easily taken indicate that 
the coronation the king depended the agreement 
magnates. And, the above allocation the Cambridge MS. 
correct, there was further, and very great and (to the king) 


alarming, extension the element the succession 


assumed such importance that Edward III was presented 
people not king (like his grandfather) hereditary succession, 
but king elected magnates and people’. The question 
election the kingship did, fact, remain important 

tional problem the coronations both 1377 and 


Professor Schramm suggests that his view the Lytlington order based 
that 1308 established the fact that when Richard invited the archbi 
York to the coronation he sent him a copy of the 13 rder; * Ordines-St 
pp. 343, Unfortunately, have not seen copy the king’s letter, 
covered Professor Hamilton Thompson and not yet published. the other 
although the Lytlington order was based that 1408, also was the order the 
Cambridge and Lansdowne MSS., except for certain radical passa king 
have sent the archbishop York the order show that, the main, this was 


provide the basis the new coronation procedure, and not the order 1327 
story about Hubert Walter and the clement of election ir 


pp. Matt. Paris, Chron. Maj. 454. 


OVeETIOOR ret ifka 


John’s cor 
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not probable, indeed, that Edward proclamation that ruled 
descente heritage’, and Archbishop Sudbury’s assertion 
that Richard did not succeed election, are both related 
directly the alarming emphasis some quarters the principle 
Only Edward did not feel free, did not choose, 
make some declaration deprecating the importance this 
principle, his accession the throne. 


the Cambridge MS. is, indeed, attributed 1327, the 
changes made Lytlington need little comment. Whether 
worked from the Cambridge MS. from the liturgical order 
1308, the abbot retained the liturgical form the oath (as did the 
Cambridge ordo), although the king had twice sworn the record 
oath, both 1308 and 1327. What more, this time, the liturgical 
form was actually used the coronation Richard II, with the 
exception that two significant words were added; the king now 
swore keep the laws which the people should and reasonably 
choose. ‘Thus the use the term valgus triumphed,' but con- 
servative modification (based the formulae royal and papal 
charters) was introduced. Even thus modified, Professor 
Schramm observed, proved too much for the author the 
Anonimalle Why elegerit was used both 
Lytlington and the actual coronation 1377 cannot say. 
just possible that some the problems raised the wording 
the liturgical promise 1308 were longer regarded 
great importance the accession Richard II. 

all the above allocation manuscripts followed, 
may finally, perhaps, venture summarize follows the broad 
changes which occurred, were proposed, between 1308 and 1377. 
1308, the main innovations great constitutional importance 
connected with the coronation ceremony were probably threefold. 
Firstly, there was the preliminary meeting magnates and prelates 
treat about the forthcoming coronation. Secondly, there was 
the problem securing the laws, and concessions, Edward 
Thirdly, there was the attempt bind the king accept laws and 
customs chosen the people’, expanded the actual 
coronation into ‘community the realm’. These innovations 
are connected with the programme the baronial opposition 
Edward They were not abandoned with the deposition 


The term was the Forma Modus the fifteenth century, but 
ome scribe added the margin the record’ form 1308; Legg, Coronation Records, 
178. Whether not thought they were the same cannot say. 

made Richard swear keep the laws granted Saint Edward, not the Glorious 


King Saint Edward; and omitted any reference laws chosen the people. 
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that king, but the contrary, some them were repeated, 
even more extreme form, the coronation Edward Here 
the election the monarch was strongly asserted, strongly, 
indeed, that might well have had important political consequences 
and with was associated the bestowal important role the 
coronation the Thus, the accession Edward 
reviving Lancastrian and Marcher political notions, and dominated 
Isabella and Mortimer, was marked the expression some 
extremely radical ideas. 

This was the high point such Radicalism, however. After 
the long rule Edward had done much enhance the prestige 
the monarch, there was return more conservative views. 
1377, the people retained important place the coronation, 
and the element election was preserved, though modified; but 
the share the cives was diminished, and the duty obedience 
the monarch favourite theme Richard was introduced. 

This tendency was maintained, spite usurpation the 
throne, the coronation appears that the problems 
the populus and were not original the accession 
Henry has sometimes been imagined; but they have been 
exhaustively examined,' and need not further discussed. may, 
however, worth recalling that the coronation found, 
together with the Modus Tenen Parliamentum, Sir Christopher 
Preston, Clane Ireland 1418, and the lord- 
lieutenant, possibly questionable document, referred the 
king electus plebe regem, and the consenting the 
ceremony coronation. also contained the admonicio the 
bishops. has any affinity with English manuscripts the 
coronation, this would seem affinity with the Cambridge 
The Cambridge MS. and the Modus may, indeed, prove 
have more common than the problem their respective 
Each expressed views which must have been strongly condemned 
every fourteenth century ruler; views which was dangerous 
promote and possibly times even record. This may explain 
both why they were found together possession Christopher 
Preston and why they contributed his undoing. Finally, may 
argued, there good chance that both had their origin the same 

period violent attacks the monarchy, between the death 
Edward and the beginning Edward personal rule. 

any case, one last conclusion would seem clear. Some 


Constitutional History, ii. ch. ix, with references the recent literatur 

Clarke, Medieval Representation and Consent, pp. 7%, 

After this paper was written, Professor Galbraith published important 
article the Modus: The Modus Tenendi the Journal the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes, xvi 81-99. views, together with the problem 
the Modus itself, are discussed Constitutional History 1216-1377, vol. now 
the press. 
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political currents the fourteenth century are illustrated the 
coronation records they are illustrated nowhere else. But, until 
have more information, any conclusions about them must 
regarded purely tentative. spite the fruitful preliminary 
investigations already referred to, detailed study the fourteenth- 
century records, which might establish reasonable cértainty 
regard the dating, still much desired. 


October 1549 

document discussed and partly printed below (Yelverton MS. 
141, now British Museum Add. MS. 48126, fos. belonged 
Robert Beale clerk the privy council Queen 
Elizabeth. After Beale’s death, his papers passed his son-in-law, 
Justice Sir Henry Yelverton, and formed the core the collection 
named after that family. 1697, being then the possession 
Sir Henry Yelverton, Viscount Longueville, they were catalogued 
Afterwards, they changed hands, and was 
the manuscripts Lord Calthorpe that they were very briefly 
described the Historical MSS. Commission 1874.2 The 
British acquired them 1953. 

The volume question comprises several originally separate 
papers, the great majority concerned with events during the reign 
and none later date. Many them are copies, 
written paper roughly the same size our document (large 
4to). The first item violent tract against Protector Somerset, 
stated have been taken out booke Sir Tho. 
(fos. ‘Then follow the Notes the controversies betwen 
the Dukes Northumb and (fos. They 
were originally written six double sheets, numbered 1-6. These 
were renumbered after having been bound the volume. They 
are middle sixteenth-century secretary hand. Several deletions, 
which cannot the result carelessness, but only deliberate 
changes wording, indicate that have deal with original 
or, less probably, with the work copyist initiative. The 
way which the author speaks Queen Mary and catholics 
and protestants suggests that wrote the reign Elizabeth, 
while fo. must have been his intention call Lord Ambrose 
Dudley, now earl Warwick’, for wrote and then 
crossed out. Ambrose Dudley was earl Warwick and 
the handwriting would point time nearer the first these dates. 

may possible one day identify the these 


Catalogi librorum Angliae Hiberniae, ii, pt. 113 
2nd Report, and App. 


alt 
it 
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though far comparison the handwriting several 
people whose careers might other respects squared with 
what know about him has yielded only negative results. The 
writer tells that was Somerset’s before and after 
the execution the Lord Admiral Seymour, although the particulat 
piece information which thus expressly claims base 
personal experience His possession good 
deal inside information and his attention the way which 
letters were signed and sealed make probable that his post 
Somerset’s service was secretarial clerical nature. 

Describing the events 1-12 October 1549, speaks with 
the authority and precision eye-witness. all the accounts 
written people who had been with Somerset during these critical 
days this the most comprehensive, and few discrepancies, 
unavoidable after the lapse several years, not impair its value. 
The author the protector’s side throughout, but ready 
point out the lack tact and generosity Somerset’s handling 
Warwick. will seen from the notes appended the narrative 
how many points his statements receive confirmation from other 
sources. trustworthy for the events within reach his 
observation, but less when comes describing the intentions 
people the other side when relying the popular 
version what happened. These faults are specially marked 
the opening and concluding sections the narrative (not reproduced 
here). ‘The first tells how Warwick, the villain the story from 
the very outset, fomented the quarrel between Somerset and his 
brother the admiral; the second, how after Somerset’s fall 
defeated the catholics led Southampton. There much truth, 
especially the second these stories, but dramatized and mixed 
with the fictitious and the 

the positive side must place, first, the very interesting, 
though one-sided,? account how Somerset and Warwick fell out. 
Our author knows that Somerset had made enemies well for 
religion other ways’, but the spiritus movens the conspiracy 
was Warwick, and Warwick had personal grudges avenge. 
writer’s mind moves quite naturally the sphere personal 
power, influence, and patronage. hear request and repulse, 
flattery and lawful favour; the idea that Warwick might have been 
won over Somerset’s side the grant three four manors 
quoted with approval. granting his own secretary the 
reversion two offices held one Dudley’s friends, Somerset 
gave example his practice concentrating all patronage 


writes that Warwick always lodged Somerset’s house 
the Lord Admiral Seymour, but never afterwards (fo. 


* Warwick had been plotting against the protector even before his victory over 
Kett. Calendar Spanish State Papers, ix. 
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his own hands, thus depriving the other lords the means doing 
well for themselves and their followers. The resentment caused 
this monopolization benefits was strong factor uniting 
the protector’s enemies, and learn that Warwick started the 
necessary propaganda campaign straight after his victory over 
Norfolk rebels, that could certain the support the 
nobility and gentry month later. 

When comes the coup itself, there some hitherto 
unknown information about Somerset’s attempt gain control 
the Tower, and especially the fact that was the point 
going there with the king, when his disappointed envoy returned 
without the keys the fortress. Windsor was ill-provided 
receive the court, and our narrative more emphatic than any 
other stressing the resulting hardship. The sudden collapse 
resistance the part the courtiers three days later attributed 
their hunger and thirst for beer, which the writer had probably 
shared. His account psychologically convincing when 
describes the plight the courtiers and their pathetic desire 
back out the struggle, and believe that all was well leading 
the hysterical change mood against the luckless protector. 
Upon these feelings Sir Philip Hoby and his servant played with 
truly diplomatic skill. Their tactics and the disintegration 
Somerset’s party are narrated more fully than other sources 
hitherto used historians the period, and the part played 
this juncture Lord William Howard addition both his 
own biography and the story the protector’s fall. 


Yelverton MS. 141 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 48126) 


the rebellions time the Duke North. did aske licence might goo 
Dudley Castell and see his frendes there, and that time was 
there newes came that the lord Marques Northampton was repulsed 
Norwich the rebelles there; wheare upon the Duke Somerset, 
than Protector, sent the Duke Northumberland, than earle 
Warwicke, prepare him self generall against the rebelles 
Norwhiche, and sholde haue such plentie necessaryes colde 
wishe for, and that mynded come him him self; wheare upon 
Holmes,' the Dukes Secretary, was soliciter the Courte for the same; 
but the Duke Somerset came not, but was strayte sending neces- 
saryes that proportion the Duke North. required his daly 
lettres; and this was the first grouge that did appeare uttewardly. And 
after the Battayle, the North. write the Duke Somerset 


extended abbreviations and slightly modernized punctuation. 
These, and all other letters V-shaped brackets, written above the line the 
original. 


John Holmes. Cf. Report, App. 
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haue reuersion offices after Sir Andrew for 
lord Ambrose his son; ((now e)) consideration his seruice who was 
one with the first that entered the gate upon the rebelles; the which 
offices were giuen Thomas Fisher,? one the Duke Sormerset 
chambre, being mortall ennemy the Duke North. who take 
uery both goo without his request, and haue bestowed 
were spyte upon his ennemye; wheare uppon the Duke 
North. beganne moue the hole nobilitie and gentil men, that was 
with him that iorney, against the Duke calling him 
breaker promes, nigard; covitous and ambitious, and such one 
neuer none seruice coulde hope haue any good excepte thei 
wolde flatter, ley, and play the Fisher did; which meanes 
the Duke Somerset was dedly hated amongest the hole campe. 

making his owne case euery mans; and their departure ((w))hom, 
gentilman there fell great lyking the Duke North. and 
great praysing him, the dispysing, despraysing, and hatered 
the Duke Somerset, muche Thomas being sent 
Northwarde see the campe upon the borders,* hard such rounde 
speches generall against his master and that the fauor the Duke 
Northumberland, that did feare great inconueniences wolde followe 
the matter were not taken betwene them and the Duke North. 
wonne and wheare upon write lettre the Master the 


These, and all other letters double round brackets, crossed out the 
original. 

+ All italicized words or letters in square brackets added by me 

These, and all other letters square brackets, not italics, represent letters 
caught the binding worn off the edges. 

Andrew Warwickshire knight, soldier, sailor, and courtier, 
rewarded with monastic lands and episcopal leases for his service the crown. 
was old friend and neighbour Dudley’s, from whom bought the site Kenil 
worth abbey (Ca/. Patent Rolls, Edward iii. September 1549, Flammock, 
who had accompanied against Kett, made (P.C.C. Populwell), appoint 
the earl its overseer and bequeathing him his best horse. His son, William, 
was then service. The offices question were probably under the 
duchy Lancaster, viz. those constable Kenilworth and bailiff the duchy 
liberty Warwickshire. early 1540, when fell sick while visit 
Dudley, the latter wrote Cromwell asking for the office after 
expected death. (Letters and Papers Henry vol. xv, no. 
Flammock died soon after Somerset’s fall, whereupon both offices were promptly 
granted Ambrose Dudley. (R. Somerville, History the Duchy 561 
and 563.) 

Thomas Fisher (see had started his career Dudley’s steward, but later 
became one Somerset’s secretaries. was change sides again when his 
prisonment October 1549, taught him where power had moved, and his activities 
during Northumberland’s ascendancy prove that Dudley, though ruthless, was not 
vindictive. Fisher, the son Warwick fishmonger, was self-made man, 
building position the county. 


The tract against Somerset, already mentioned bound with our narrative, 
contains the same charge. Paget, too, his letters written the protector before 
the coup warned him several times that royal servants needed encouragement 
and 


Pisher Cecil, September 1549, from the camp Calendar 
Scottish State Papers, ed. Bain, vol. no. 
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requestes, than being Master that any wyse the Duke 
Somerset sholde see him recompensed for this his seruice donne; 
and that sholde not sticke geue him iij mannors his owne 
wynne him, for shawe elles great inconueniences lyke ensue; the 
which perswasion came none effecte, but his counsell neglected, 
rather greater gruge the Duke Somersetes parte towardes him, 
for there was request that made after his returne but had 
repulse and wente without it; much the Duke North. was 
quite despayre for hauing any lawfull fauor the Duke 
Somersetes handes; beganne under mynde him; and bringe 
his purpose the better passe went laye the kinges howse 
wheare had roome consulte and conferre with his 
frendes without any suspition; and the king went from Westminster 
Hampton Courte; and the Duke Somerset and the Duches were 
hunting and sporting, whyle the Duke Northe. was 
thoroly occupyed with conferring with all the Dukes ennemyes well 
those that was for religion other wayes; and broughte his 
pollicy the hole faction upon his negke upon pretence that quene Mary 
sholde requent and the Duke pulled downe from his protector- 
shipp. 

The Duke Somerset left lady and came twisday the courte 
Wednisday came thither lord the Duke 
North. counsellors, and told the Duke Somerset that there was many 
poore men did daly grye out him for mony? that the king oughte 
them; requiring his grace syne his warrant for the payment 
must nides sende them his grace; for colde not elles 
ridde them. Wheare upon the Duke did syne his bill for the payment 


Presumably not the king’s court requests, but the court requests set 
Somerset house. This probably John Walpole, lawyer and Norfolk 
landowner, who died 1557 serjeant-at-law. (Inquisitions Post Mortem, P.R.O., 
142, vol. 114, sat for King’s Lynn the last parliament Edward 
and the first Mary. ‘That was friend Fisher and Cecil before Somerset’s 
fall can inferred from letter quoted the preceding note. 

12th Report, App. pt. iv, MSS. the Duke Rutland, 44: Warwick 
Rutland, from Greenwich, September 1549. 

Hampshire, September Cf. also Spanish Calendar, ix. 456-9: Van der Delft 

Somerset had returned from his house situated sixty miles from London, when the 
trouble Tension between Somerset and Warwick existed throughout Sep 
tember, but the protector must have been totally unaware the extent the con 
iracy 
This was rumour which Somerset pretended believe (cf. fo. 10a, but 
although the lords wished good terms with Mary, there was question 
regency (cf. Spanish Cal. ix. 456-9, and passim.). 

The events described what follows took place between Tuesday, October 
and Monday, October. 

Sir William Paulet, baron St. John, earl Wiltshire (from January 1550), 
and marquis Winchester (from October 1551), was that time lord great 
master, and only became treasurer February 1550. was still with Somerset 
Friday October, when signed letter Lord Cobham (printed Tytler, op. 
from Harley MS. 284, fo. 46). 

Although not yet lord high treasurer, St. John was one the most prominent 


councillors present London, and the poore men’ (unpaid soldiers?) might well 
call upon 
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uery geat [sic] which mony was ded for the further- 
aunce the Duke North. interprise agaynist the Duke Somerset. 
for the nexte day after the Duke did repent him uery much upon 
hearing somme inkeling their for fryday nexte 
there was common talke the Courte that the Duke North. was 
traytor, satterday the earle Arundell was also taken and reputed for 
one; wheare upon lettres were writen the kinges name immediatly 
that all the counsell solde the courte ((on sonday the)) sonday 
upon their allegiance; that the same there was great 
came the courte with all the lordes stuffe against the nexte day; the 
Duches was sent for all the haste, who came the courte 


nighte after the son set; and towardes bed time man begayne 


prepayre him self watche and defende him self from his 
ennemyes; abowte the clocke there came Post 
that his coming from the [re], there was such sorte horse men 


the stretes that colde not nomber them; thoughte 


Wa chante 
the leaste; wheare upon the Duke Somerset and the 
courte did ryse and man his weapon, the which being 
the aduersary, the horse men was stayed London, and came not out; 
for all the Dukes men did watche all the nighte, and the hole courte was 
redy the horse men colde for the did mynde 
taken the Somerset his bed; and that being discoured 
stayed; but the Duke Somerset went forward for his defence, being 
him self well armed and all the courte, much all bla 

garde stode the great courte, one with spite his ande; and 
stones the courte was digged and carryed unto the leades 
ower the great logges rampierrd the gate that 
thei solde not enter way but the courte gate, and that was 
trenched the Dukes one and him self made 
oratio[n] this manner ((the)) this effecte the great 
cause youe sholde not marwell thies sturres and uprores, youe 
shall understand that lord Warwicke and certayne other lordes 
assembled london, and mynded make the lady Mary Regent and 


pulle downe from the Protectorshipp; but youe call unto mynd 


October large sums money were allotted for military and naval purpos 
the Privy Council, ed. Dasent, pp. 


that was the next day, i.c. Thursday, October, why did Somerset not 
take his warrant back from St. John, who stayed Hampton Court the 4th? (see 


above 604 note *.) had the warrant been already sent London? 


*On Saturday, the sth, Somerset was sufficiently alarmed send out the first 


letters asking for also issued proclamation all loyal subject (S.P. 
Dom. Edw. vol. ix, no. 2.) Another copy this proclamation vol. ix, no. 
October, but everything goes show that this mistake for 
was only received its addressee toc 6th, according endorsement 


the other hand, merset had written that wanted 
him and Herbert come October the latest, matters importance 
(Pocock, Troubles connected with the first Book Common Prayer Soc.) 

the lords had intended surprise Somerset bed, would they stil 


London People rose early Tudor England. any case, the court 
Hampton Court itself threatened, and rose arms. 

The fortifying the gates Hampton Court, well the arming the king’s 
and of Somerset’s servants, 1s mentioned in Edward VI's jour al Literary Kemains 
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the story king Richard, what deuyses had make [sic] self king: 
first Protector and haue the gouernement, and after murdered 
his two nephies, king Edward the vth and his brother; youe may well 
perceue thei not but the king; for were their 
and sholde miscary, thei had that thei seeke; but being custody, 
kepe him the Apple eye; whose helth comforthe 
and prefarment, and whose dethe fawle and ruyne; and 
all reason sholde careful the good preseruation his person 
owne body and sowle. And therefore haue bine chosen 
the good aduise his highnes counsell, and consent all the 
piers the Realme, Protector his maiesties Realme, Dominion, 
and person; will defende cauling, till shall please his maiestie //, 
the aduise his counsell and his said Piers, discharge the 
same; and that youe shall well perceue that godes quarrell and the 
kinges, self wilbe one the first that will dye the gate, thei 
come any forcible manner the courte. Wheare upon all thei 
that stode by, with lowde uoice thei all wolde dye and leue the 
quarrell, upon Postes was sente out all the partes the 
realme ((that at)) with lettres under the kinges the \1/ Protectors 
hande, and the rest his preuie counsell there, Tomas Cranmer 
Archebusshopp Caunterbury (who came accorde the kinges 
sent the day before, accompanyed with horse), Sir William 
Paget the Comptrolor, Sir Thomas Smithe Secretary, and under the 
kinges signet; and was .xij. the clocke, there was great 
resorte piople, dwelling the townes by, with such weapons thei 
had and armour; that there was capitayne appointed chose the 
moost hable for their purpose and returne the reste for scarnesste 
The king sent the lordes lying london Sir William Peter, 
one his Secretaryes, and thei did retayne him with them, wheare the 
king did not lytell marwell their boldnes. The king sent Wulfe //, 
one his preuie chamber, secretely take the tower london, and 
prepare for the and came, was taken the lordes, 
for lighting Batell brige might see Sir William Pawlet 
Willsher ((ster)),* Sir Richard Sothewell, and others take the tower for 
the lordes; wheare upon returned with all speed, and met the king 
horsebacke, towardes london Hampton Courte, going 
kingeston; and went without any any 

The had written Winchester’ and then changed Willsher 

had already written the lieutenant the Tower, but the lords 
summoned him before them, and compelled him admit some their party keep 
the fortress. the Privy Council, Edward Wulfe 
commanded the 1546 (Letters and Papers Henry xxi, 
pt. no. 498), and must have been regarded suitable man take charge the 
was arrested fall and released upon recognizance 
January following. the Privy Council, pp. and 372.) 

The road London led through Kingston, that Windsor through Staines. 
Staines bridge had been damaged, and may even have been destroyed, during the 
peasant risings the summer (S.P. Dom. Edw. VI, vol. vii, no. 46; printed Pocock, 
Troubles, pp. 19-20), but even had been repaired October, there were 
bridges Chertsey and Windsor itself. the king and the lord protector were seen 
near Kingston, presumably they were going London, and the retreat Windsor was 


afterthought suggested the bad news about the Tower. (Cf. Leland’s 
ed. Toulmin Smith, 106. owe this reference the help Mr. Rowse.) 
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manner prouision, and came thither abowte midnighte, and after 

the nighte came the cariage from Hampton courte and was there 

the clocke after midnighte; and but tune wynne and 

great Beare for suche company; and fonde lytell prouition 

any thing their arryual Windesore, the soden coming; 

there was great sending brode the abowesaid, the king, 

and the Protector, and the rest his counsell with him, for all thinges 

under their and the kinges priuie seale; and lord 

Riche, than lord Chauncellor, sent euery quarter (being the fo. 

lordes syde against the king) under the broode seale England dis- 

charge their commission; that the kinges prouison that made 

assured accompte of, both for men uitall, was disappointed his 

trustie Chaunecellor, hauing more attoritie the greate seale than the 

king and the Protector had with the reste his counsell,? whose 

being destitute all manner necessaryes, was compelled sende unto 

the lordes eftsones knowe the cause their grife; and Sir Philipp Hoby 

than being the kinges Ambassator resident with Charles the vth Emperor, 

came ower upon certayne speciall affayres, and came the courte lying 

Hampton courte sonday the morning, whom the king and the 

Protector had uery good opinion, the rather for that thei toke him 

faythefull and and partie; and therefore committed him 

trust goo the lordes ((both)) with instructions, both wordes 

and writing, with the kinges uerbatim followeth end fo. 
contain the king’s letter the lords, dated 

October. This has been printed Tytler, the reign 

Edward and Mary, from Dom. Edw. VI, vol. ix, 

no. 24. The text given differs only few unimportant 

particulars from Tytler’s 


Who Hoby] the nexte day after was returned from the lordes lying Fo. 
london towardes the king lying Windesore; with diuers lettres and 
instructions against the lord Protector; and for the better accomplishing 

the matter, fayned that had loste the lordes lettres the king Fo. 

the negligence his man, and wolde not truste any body, but 

turned him self the lettres, and colde not fynde them, 

optayne newe the and sente for his excuse one his 


The lords London recorded October their decision, out regard for the 
king, supply Windsor with all necessaries. the Privy 
Our source gives very different story, which more likely for the 
lords, two days later, quoted Somerset saying that they intended famisshe him 
they shuld also famishe his 

The privy seal and the great seal. Such royal letters, written the time the 
crisis, have come down us, are under the signet and not the privy 
larly, the lords accused Somerset abusing the King’s hand, stamp, and 
but not the privy seal. (Pocock, 92.) Ralph Starkey notes similar 
conflict seals: royal letters under the signet for the raising men being 
the council’s commissions under the great seal. (Harley MS. 353, fo. 78a.) 

ruse. also mentioned Harley MS. 353, fo. (quoted Tytier, 
op. 231). longer Somerset’s partisans and the court general could held 
suspense (on meagre diet) and undermined intrigu 
was the course the same October that the 


the better for Warwick. 
council the city 


London first gave unequivocal help the lords. 
Nichols for the Camden Soc., ii. 26.) 
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the courte declare what misfortune his Master had, and 
the cause his longe tarying, with this generall wordes from his Master 
that all was and the kinges pleasure was fulfilled all pointes; 
which made the hungery and thrustie soules glad the courte, and made 
the best sorte negligente, presuming reasonable aunswere; which 
smoth messenger there was sent diuers lettres instructions lord 
William Haward the lord Marshall the kinges and diuers 
others, both the Priuie chamber and the and many 
was thoughte not fauor the lord Protector; with proclamations 
articles high treason printe against the lord the 
which was aduisedly distributed all the good fellowes credite 
office, who keping corners the multitude went the howses 
office the morninge, turned moment all the courte, saing 
euery their acquaintance: tell nothing any man payne deathe; 
that before all such for the moost parte, that hower before wold 
haue dyed and lyued with the lord Protector, were mynd dye 
against him, with generall uoices hatered against him and all his; 
that .ix. the clocke the nexte morning all the courte were con- 
formable Sir Philipp Hoby what wolde haue them with 
becke; and sowne arryuell [sic] the castell gate, all the waye 
tolde them all was well, and there upon lord William Haward 
caused the trompet blowen and gaue licence all the soldiers 
departe, and thei were glad, that well was that cold get first out 
the gate, that time Sir Philipp Hoby was the great Chamber, 
all were gonne the towne, but the kinges howseholde seruauntes 
only; than was new proclamation that man sholde weare weapon 
but the kinges seruantes only with the courte; and the gates 
shotte, and man come but only the kinges seruauntes;* and 
((ha)) tracte the time serue the purpose, tolde the king and 
the lord Protector that had lettres eche them, but colde not 
deliuer them but the ((counselles)) lordes order the presence them 
both the chambre presence, before all the kinges and 
the gardre, that the sholde beare witnes their true meaning towardes 
the king and aunswere for the causes thies tumultes; and the con- 
clusion all his talkes all well, and the king hathe his desire; And 
solemly the king came the chambre the Presence with the lord 


This the later first Baron Howard Effingham, father Elizabeth’s lord 
admiral. Howard had accompanied Somerset (then Hertford) Scotland 1544, 
and the same year took part the siege Boulogne. was thus one 
of the few men with military experience whom Somerset thought he could trust in 15 19. 
had served the navy under Warwick (then Lisle) 1546. and Papers 
Henry vol. xxi, pt. 622.) was rewarded for his abandonment 
Somerset gift manors Surrey, including that Effingham, March 
(Cal. Patent Rolls, Edw, was appointed lord deputy Calais October 
iv. 259.) 

Viz. October: cf. Cranmer’s, Paget’s, and Smith’s letter the lords 
London, that date, printed Burnet’s History the Reformation (1816 edn.), vol. ii, 
pt. ii, 263, from Cotton MS. Caligula vu, fo. 412. 

The copy similar proclamation preserved the Northamptonshire Record 
Office (Lamport Hall), Correspondence, no. 21, not included 


Tudor and Proclamations. 


J fo. 14a 
fo. 1 gb 
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Protector, and all the reste his counsellors and priuie chamber, 
full the kinges howseholde and the garde; the lettres this gratefull 
newes was red, fur other wayes than thei beleued; for one lettre was 
the king, what great traytor the lord Protector was, and how 
many cases highe treason had offended and therefore was 
committed .xij. the yemen the garde custody till further 
their pleasures, and was the rest the counsell there, ((sauing)) 
Thomas Smyth, Sir Mihell Stanhope, and others; and the king was 
committed into the tuition Sir Thomas Rogers, The nexte fo. 15a 
day after came the courte from the lordes Sir Anthony Wingefilde 
capitayne the Garde and feechamberlade [sic], accompanied with 
horse, and toke the Duke out his chamber and broughte him Beau- 


being 


champes saterday came the lordes the courte; who after 
thei had ordered all thinges thei thoughte best, sent the lord Protector 
with strong gard Horse men the tower london, with all the rest 
that was taken prisoners Wyndesore, and elles wheare gathering 
any 


Warren Hastings and the Younger Pitt 


younger Pitt’s attitude Warren Hastings, especially the 
reasons gave for voting for the impeachment the Benares 
charge, surprised, almost astounded his contemporaries. has 
puzzled historians from Gleig the present day, and will continue 


the public audience given the king Hoby, Sir Thomas rded 
that a sense of relief was created by the assurances as to S$ erset and t other 
councillors’ personal safety. Paget was so moved that he wept and sank to S rset 
knees. (Harley MS. 353, fo. 77.) the same day, not the day before, 
was plotting Somerset’s arrest. (Cotton MS. Caligula vu, fo. 410, printed 
Ellis, Original Letters, 1st. ser., ti. 174-5.) Our author expresses disapy t, 
not There was room for both. According Edward journal 
(Literary Remains ii. the protector received very gentle’ 
letter, but the other letters which were publicly read contained 


il 


charges against him. Hoby had obviously been equipped with threats well with 


PI 
assurances, and thus there would room both for sense the part 


some and disappointment that 


Somerset may have been watched twelve yeomen the guard, but 
mained his own chamber till Wingfield’s arrival the next morning, and there 
was still the possibility that he might escape The samme was true of his adherent 
This left the field open for intrigues deliver his former master and colleagues 
into the hands of their enemies. (Cf. lords in London to Pa et, I » October, ¢ tton 
MS. note *above; and Paget Warwick and Southampton, same day, Northant 


Correspondence, no. 
know whether our author, too, was arrested. His account 
after the 


Probably mistake for Sir Edward Rogers whom the lords appointed 


Record Office, 


October one the four principal gentlemen the privy chamber the Privy 
Cf. Wingfield’s own letter the lords, October (printed Tytler, op. 


241), where says put Somerset the Lieutenant’s Tower. All the other 
name Beauchar p’s Tower. I have been unable to find out whether these w tw 
names for the same thing, whether the lords, coming Windsor the tath, 
transferred the protector from one tower another. 
VOL. LXX NO. CCLXXVII OO 
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until fresh evidence discovered. hoped that the 
document now published for the first time throw some light 
this problem. place the letter its proper context 
necessary recapitulate the various stages leading Hastings’s 
resignation his 

Partly because the war America the Indian problem failed 
become major political issue between 1774 and This 
was fortunate for Hastings because, both 1779 and 1780, 
Acts were passed continuing him office. May 1782, 
however, during the second Rockingham Ministry, the house 
commons censured Hastings’s conduct India and passed 
resolution declaring the duty the Court Directors 
remove him from office because had acted manner repug- 
nant the honour and policy the British nation’. This was 
frustrated the Court Proprietors who retained him office 
defiance both the Directors and the Commons. The death 
Rockingham, July 1782, led Hastings believe that was 
secure his appointment. Lord Shelburne, who has succeeded 
Lord Rockingham, better informed India affairs than almost 
any man England, and his opinion conduct high 
can wish it: sure his What alarmed Hastings 
was that reports these censures would reach the Country Powers 
India and delay the ratification the Treaty Salbai with the 
Marathas. Notwithstanding this possibility ratification took place 
June 1782. soon Hastings heard Shelburne’s 
accession power wrote him December 1782, de- 
fending himself against the charges the Commons and asking 
for his support. His agent, Major Scott, who had returned 
England, had written that Shelburne’s supporters wished Hastings 
remain India. Hastings, therefore, asked Shelburne for 
official letter this effect. these conditions cannot remain, 
months later Hastings heard that Shelburne, placate Fox and 
Burke who accused him shielding Indian delinquents, had made 
unsuccessful attempt have him replaced Lord 
February 1783, Hastings received copy the resolutions 
the Court Directors (July 1782) condemning his conduct 
announcing his intention resigning order arrived 


The details have been accurately summarized Warren Hastings 
and Philip (1929), pp. 

Lucy Sutherlancl, The East India Company Politics (1952). 

Gleig, Warren Hastings (1841), ii. 

For discussion Hastings’s relations with Chait Singh based the manuscript 
sources and the original Persian documents see Warren Hastings and (1929), 
ch. v. 
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restore Chait Singh his lack support from 
home and the censures the Directors weakened Hastings’s control 
over his colleagues Calcutta. not, therefore, surprising that 
March 1783, wrote the Directors signifying his intention 
situation, wish retain office which may involve ever 
lasting His letter March 1783, Laurence 
Sulivan more detailed. Had adopted pusillanimous policy 
and hidden behind his instructions could have avoided the 
censures the Directors, for their orders excused him from 
accepting 

April 1783 Hastings’s enemies came into power the Fox- 
North Coalition. August the same year news the ratifica 
tion the Treaty Salbai reached England and for time 
Hastings’s stock rose. But closely following this came the news 


Hastings’s resignation. Before parliament opened, the Court 


anticipating another vote censure, paid tribute 
his long and invaluable services. ‘The failure India Bill 
and the fall the Coalition seemed, least Scott, the end 
Hastings’s period tribulation. Scott, who appears have been 
easily duped, wrote Hastings that the new ministers, Pitt, Temple, 
and Thurlow, spoke him the highest terms and were his 
avowed supporters. Even the Directors and Dundas were veering 
round his side. Scott records two conferences with Pitt which 
convinced him that Pitt was friendly. was months before this 
reassuring news reached Calcutta where Hastings was troubled 
opposition his council. make matters worse his relations 
with Lord Macartney, the governor Madras, had steadily 

Bristow was the uncrowned king 
was lording over Benares. Famine threatened. crown all, 
his wife’s health necessitated her return England. Her departure 
January 1784 plunged him into despondency which hung over 
him throughout the remainder his protested 
that was anxious resign his thankless office’ the first 
favourable opportunity and although had had the intention 
quitting India January 1784, felt that could not possibly 
leave before his successor arrived. also appeared firmly 
convinced that his presence India was essential save the 
Nawab Oudh from the clutches Macpherson for, last, 
had seen the naked character Macpherson, with his borrowed 
robes lying him’. England, then, the opening months 
1784, there appeared reaction favour Hastings; and 
although refused unduly optimistic, must have that 


Gleig, op. cit., 46. pp. 
See Warren Hastings and (1949), ch. 
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there was possibility ending his period office honourable 
manner with the support the new Administration. But the 
tide was soon turn. 1784 Pitt introduced his India 
Bill speech which, although names were mentioned, should 
have served warning Hastings’s friends. 

Thurlow, like Scott and many others, had been deceived 
Pitt, much that Thurlow hoped Pitt would recommend 
Hastings peerage. this was disappointed. obvious 
from conversation between Scott and Pitt, which Scott records 
his letter September 1784, that Pitt was not prepared 
make this recommendation while the resolutions condemning 
Hastings’s conduct were still upon the journals the house 
commons. Scott, despite this, thought that something would 
done. Thurlow, according Scott, intended approach the 
king himself Pitt appeared afraid the house commons. 
Many writers have contended that, had Pitt been inclined, 
could easily have persuaded the Commons repeal the vote 
censure, 

November 1784, Scott was reporting Hastings that 
there appeared whispering campaign against him, that his 
prospects were not rosy had been led believe. Thurlow 
had asked Pitt for the real reasons behind his reluctance recom- 
mend Hastings for peerage. Pitt’s reply, recorded Scott, 
had been that there were charges against him which, till explained, 
conceived would render dangerous for his Majesty’s ministers 
grant him peerage; would excite the popular clamour 
very great Pitt’s opinion, and here one detects the 
influence Philip Francis, Hastings had attempted extend the 
British dominions India; forfeited the confidence the Country 
Powers; disobeyed the orders the Court Directors; and 
wasted public money granting enormous salaries certain 
the Company’s servants Bengal. 

Hastings’s letters his wife, which are found amongst 
his papers the British Museum, have been published and edited 
with exceptional knowledge the Indian background Sydney 
Grier. Their importance this context that they afford 
evidence that Hastings did not agree with Scott’s optimistic reports. 
Writing his wife from Benares September 1784, informed 
her that had heard that the new Administration under Pitt 
intended introduce bill for the regulation Indian affairs. 
Scott, contended, had been deceived Pitt’s protestations. 
expected that should remain, why not told 
have made, that not the wish either the present any 


op. iii, 178. 
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other administration that should remain but cypher keep 
the office open for the gift their own When Fox 
introduced his unsuccessful India Bill, Pitt, his speech defending 
the Company, made reply Fox’s aspersions Hastings’s 
character and conduct. done so, Hastings contended, 


would have put out his power future time remove 
me. His private declarations made Major Scott his closet 
are mere words, which cannot quoted binding his future 
decisions, and may forgotten, explained any arbitrary 
reappoint with proper powers office, extend his 
own interests conferring another better able repay the 
obligation.? 


Why, therefore, did Hastings cling his India? 
had long before asked for the appointment successor and there 
was longer any excuse for remaining. The answer 
that, despite his distrust Pitt, hoped reappointed with 
increased powers. is, must confessed, pitiful example 
old man, for men are old fifty Bengal, clinging office 
with limpet-like tenacity, and refusing make man’s last surrender, 
power. the Directors sent out orders enabling him 
hostile majority his council all important matters dit 
ference, was prepared stay. this did not come pass 
framing plan for the conduct Indian affairs which would 
save them from ruin. Like many returned Anglo-Indian 
wife that had booked passage England the 
though still had hopes being allowed remain with increased 
powers. Similar sentiments were expressed his letters 
November and 

Hastings’s Pitt December 1784, now published 
for the first time, for which historians have been searching, 
least, since the days Gleig, was written this stage the narra 
tive. The original appears have been lost. The letter now 
printed duplicate from the small collection Laurence Sulivan 
papers purchased the Bodleian Library 1943. seems extra 
ordinary, knowing what did, rather, believing what did, 
Pitt’s attitude, that should have written letter this 
not wondered that, when became fully acquainted 
with Pitt’s India Act, regretted having done so. The letter was 
sent Major Scott deliver Pitt. Whether Pitt 
ceived cannot ascertained, there copy the Chatham 
Correspondence the Public Record Office. Its absence does not 


Sydney Grier, The Letters Warren Hastings Wife (1905) 
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necessarily mean that Pitt never received it, for the Chatham Corres- 
does not even contain Hastings’s famous letter Pitt the 
subject Raja Chait Singh Benares and the nature 
tenure, 

December 1784 Hastings informed his wife that had 
the most incontestable proofs Pitt’s hostile attitude 
towards him. Only two things could now prevent his return 
England: the refusal his colieagues give him assurance 
that they would abide his engagements with the Nawab 
Oudh; letter from England, before January 1785, ordering 
him remain. This reluctance Hastings quit India difficult 
fathom especially when remembered that this time 
was conversant with Pitt’s India Act. Gleig, fervent admirer, 
contends that was prompted Hastings’s zeal for the public 
service. desire recoup his finances may have been addi- 
tional incentive, for this was always powerful motive behind 
men’s actions eighteenth-century India. soon Hastings 
was aware Pitt’s speech introducing his India which was 
obviously directed against him the head the British govern- 
ment India, protested Sydney Grier published 
letter from Hastings Scott which was never sent because 
Hastings considered too unreserved. would give Sum 
Money recall Letter Mr. Pitt. Conscience reproaches 
with Tribute Adulation, and yet God Judge that 
wrote under impression equal the Faith Religion, that 
was writing man strict Honor and Virtue. now believe 
him wanting What astounded Hastings was that 
Scott had been far deceived support Pitt’s Bill for Act 
more injurious his fellow Servants, Character and Authority, 
the Company, Proprietors especially who alone have 
Right Services the Principle Gratitude, and the 
national Honor, could not have been devised, though Fifty Burkes, 
Foxes and Francises had clubbed invent One 

Historians have referred Pitt’s change attitude. Perhaps 
would nearer the truth contend that Pitt had all along been 
hostile Hastings. For his supposed change front many 
reasons have been has been contended that both 

30/8, vols. 


This assurance was given January 1785, Commonwealth Relations 


Office, Bengal Secret Consultations, Range vol. vi, January 1785, pp. 27-33; and 
January 1785, pp. 


Parliamentary History, xxiv. 


Gleig, op. Grier, op. cit. pp. 410-11. 
Add. MSS. 29,197, rev. fol. 114, Hastings his wife, December 1784. 

able defence Pitt, vitiated misconception the exact status 
Raja Chait Singh Benares, see Rose, The Life William Pitt, vol. 
2247-4". 
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Pitt and Dundas regarded Hastings possible rival for the king’s 
favour. Mrs. Hastings had been well received Court. People 
were asserting that Pitt owed his position the influence 
Hastings and the Indian interest. Macaulay’s attempt show 
that Dundas, one afternoon, changed Pitt’s whole course 
action unconvincing.' Important decisions responsible 
especially voting for impeachment, cannot attri- 
buted afternoon’s pleading. looks Pitt had decided 
that Hastings was deserving punishment long before voted 
for impeachment the Benares charge. Whether had 
always intended resort the cumbersome method impeach- 
ment must remain matter opinion. The evidence seems 
suggest that would have voted for impeachment one 
other the charges without Dundas’s advocacy. Professor 
Philips his well documented book, The East India Company, 
1784-1834 (1940), 53, has shown how June 1786 the opposi- 
tion the Indian interest had already predisposed Pitt and Dundas 
against Hastings’. not also permissible argue that Pitt, 
after carefully examining the garbled evidence produced Francis 
and Burke, had honestly come the conclusion that impeach- 
ment was necessary 


MS. Eng. hist. 271, fos. 


Letter from Warren Hastings the Honble. William Pitt 


Fort William 11th 1784. 
Duplicate 
Sir, 

long since have presumed address the Minister the British 
Empire. have not often seen its Measures conducted the unmixed 
Principles national Policy. Those which have been directed this 
Quarter have had, seem have had other Objects View, which 
either tended destroy its real Interests, best embarrass and 
weaken them. enthusiastically believe that they are this Time admin 
istered Mind which derives its Rules Action from the Dictate: 
that Policy which built moral Rectitude, and such Mind 
with Confidence offer the respectful Tribute those Services which 
know congenial with its own Researches. 

has been the fatal Error, was Error, those whom the 
Regulation this Government has depended, for many successive 
Years degrade the Influence its first Member, while its Success 
always, and its Existence sometimes, has hung slender Thread his 
Exertions. faint Hope afforded that not yet too late repre- 
sent you, which with the solemn Appeal Heaven for the purity 
Intention, that this State, distant beyond the Reach more than 
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general Instruction, and liable daily Contingencies which require both 
instant Decision, and Consistency System, cannot ruled 
Men, variable their Succession, discordant Opinion, each 
jealous his Colleagues, and all united common Interest against their 
ostensible Leader. Its Powers are such that, directed firm and 
steady Hand, they may rendered equal any prescribed Plan 
Operation; but may prove the Cause its own Dissolution, they are 
left the loose Charge Men whose Interests, Passions, Caprices 
may employ them mutual Contests, and Scramble for Power and 
Patronage. has been Lot derive from long Possession and 
casual Influence Advantages which have overcome the worst Effects 
own Deficiencies, and has been one Maxim Conduct (pardon 
the apparent Boast, but necessary Allusion) what knew was 
requisite the public Safety, though should doom own Life 
legal Forfeiture, Name Infamy. could verify this Instances 
which implicit Submission positive Duty and express Orders 
could have devoted the Company’s Possessions Desolation, and seen 
even its Existence annihilated. hazarded opposite Conduct, and 
what ever may have been its Effects, have least had the Happiness 
see One Member the British Dominion India rise from the 
lowest State Degradation, another rescued from total Subjection, and 
that which gives Life the whole enjoying the Blessings Peace and 
internal Security, while every other Part the general Empire was 
oppressed War the Calamities intestine Discord. 

may not expatiate such Discussion. mention only shew 
that the British Power India yet holds Reprieve from Ruin, 
derives its Continuance from Causes which are independent its Con- 
stitution, and might have been lost, left that alone for its Protection. 

The Inference drawn from these Premises is, that whatever 
Form Government may yet established for these Provinces, whether 
its Control extended the other Presidencies, confined its own 
Demesnes necessary that the Governor first executive Member 
should possess Power absolute and complete within himself, and 
independent actual Control. His Character which requires little more 
than Two Qualifications, approved Integrity, and Judgment im- 
practicable the Bias external Opinion, should previously ascer- 
tained; and its Consistency ensured the Pledge his Life for the 
faithful Discharge great Trust. 

This may unpopular Doctrine, and repugnant our domestic 
Constitution, and may therefore rejected. affirm only what ought 
be, not knowing what Genius powerful its Ascendant the 
public Confidence may yet difficult unattainable. will even 
add that Constitution formed Governor with limited Powers and 
Council may subsist under arbitrary Monarch directing it; but 
cannot too despotic for the Rule Province remote free 
State like that great Brittain; and trust your superior Discernment 
for the Reasons this Inversion Consequences from their Principles. 

have personal Interest gratify Application the Opinion 
which have offered; for Health, and bodily Strength are longer 
equal the Charge this Government, and unless compelled retain 
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Authority which may not resist, shall have resigned before 
this Letter can attain its Destination. 
The next Point which desire offer your 


the 
State this Government with Respect its Finances, has been the 
Study many, who have succeeded far impress the Belief 
all Men, that the Treasury Bengal loaded with Debt which 
cannot pay; that has lost its Credit; and incumbered with Dissi 
pation Expence, large military Establishment, and enormous 
Salaries. 

Opinion, was ever more distant from Truth than this Re- 
presentation, though this has been the assigned Ground for the long and 
fatal Inquisition Parliament into the State the Company’s Affairs, 
thus weakening all the Springs its Exertions abroad, Time which 
required all the Confidence and Support which could receive from Home 

When first succeeded this Government April 1772, found 
involved larger Debt Interest, though not its current Credit, 
than now. Two Years all its Bonds were paid, and larger 
Amount was soon after accumulated the Treasury than had owed 
before. Yet its Revenue then was less, more than third Part than 
it is now. 

Since the Commencement the War with France this Government 
has borne great Share the extra Expences the Presidencies 
Fort St. George and Bombay, and furnished Two for 
their Defence, which One but recently returned, and the Other 
yet absent. even dared arm two large Ships for the Assistance 
his Majesty’s naval Force, employed the Capture Pondicherry. Yet 
its present Debt more than Rupees, and its annual 
Income 5,71,09,927 the Services which has performed and 
the multiplied Reliefs which has yielded set Contrast with this 
light Incumbrance its Resources, produced them, with 
Truth can this stated Indication present Distress, the 
dence improvident Dissipation? how can Debt which 
equals one half annual Income made infer State 
even common Distress 

said that want Credit, because can borrow 
Money at Interest, but this Inability does not proceed from a want of 


hat 


na 


Confidence those who might supply Us, but from their Want 
Means. Though govern extensive and populous Nations, the 
Credit our Interest Notes confined the British Subjects resident 
Bengal, and the Native Inhabitants, and those but few, the 
Town The Body the People are Man attached 
other Habits employing their Money, and are both unacquainted with 
the nature our Funds, and for many Reasons incapable 

The Cry Dissipation popular, and even the Individuals who 
partake the Bounty Government have contributed, the too 
eager Spirit Party, give Credit with the Public. Upon this 
Subject can only affirm that not true the Sense which under 
stood it, though true Fact. cannot comprize this Subject within 
the Limits prescribed Letter Respect for your Time 
which has but partial, any Claim. Yet Review the State 


of using them, 
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this Service for the last Ten Years may sufficient refute the 
general Aspersion. 

The 11th now commencing since this Government has been 
Scene continued Warfare between its constituent Members; and every 
inferior Servant has enlisted One other Party. This may natur- 
ally supposed extend and enlarge the Gifts Patronage, and the 
Multitudes Recommendations from high Authorities England 
have augmented the Evil. The civil Establishments are all greatly over- 
loaded with Incumbents, who all claim the Right Subsistence. Many 
have exacted more, Times cither presuming the Claims Attach- 
ment, setting the ruling Influence Defiance. 

Yet can assure you, Sir, that the Distribution Emoluments 
the Numbers which participate them, they are Means extravagant, 
but are scanty more Instances, than disproportionate others the 
comparative State similar Offices enjoyed Men their Native 
Soil, and those which are yield both present Subsistence, and 
future Resource Age, Infirmity, the necessary Period Retirement. 

The Members the present Council are agreed with myself enter 
the Work Retrenchment soon the Packet shall closed; and 
hope that shall prosecute with such Temper mutual Ac- 
commodation produce Effects equal the public Expectation. 

the mean Time, Sir, may permitted all Humility say, 
that this Government needs Interposition the ruling Authority 
extricate from the pressure its present Difficulties? The greatest 
Relief which can afforded this Point Forbearance. 

wish brief, but cannot. must bespeak your 
generous Opinion Fellow Subjects who have been cruelly mis- 
represented, and have with equal Folly misreported each Other. 
Man has better Opportunities than have knowing the Sentiments 
the People this Country, and with that Knowledge also possess 
the Means declaring that with few Exceptions the Treatment which 
they receive from those ours who are placed Authority over them 
mild and conciliating. Instances gross Oppression are rare, and 
not many Rapacity. the Habits Business they are scarcely 
equalled any Community Europe, and believe, Sir, that you must 
yourself have noticed the voluminous Extracts which have been made 
from our Records for the Information the House Commons, 
Liberality Sentiment, Correctness Language, and competency 
official Knowledge even the meanest those Productions; 
which may assigned Proof that their Manners are 
not generally licentious, nor their Morals corrupt. have said that 
there are Exceptions, but even these have originated from the Curse 
Patronage, and the Impositions Independence which the Govern- 
ment itself has been fettered, and exposed Insult, and Defiance from 
its own Officers: And against such Instances dishonoring the British 
Name, have recently made solemn Appeal the Justice im- 
mediate I mploye rs. 

enter the next Subject with Hesitation arising not from 
Distrust the Rectitude own Sentiments, but from Knowledge 


their Repugnance universal 
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This Government now connected with very extensive, and 
some Respect intricate, System external Policy. has been wisely 
interdicted from engaging new Wars; and were happy Maxim 
necessary the national Repose could uniformly and all Times 
observed. have been unjustly charged with very different Sentiments 
Yet, Sir, can Truth assure you, that had been entrusted with 
the Powers Station, when this Government was bestowed me, 
would have been the favourite Study public Life enlarge 
the Power and improve the Property the Company the most 
rational Species Ambition; not extending the Bounds its Terri- 
tory, but encreasing its Population, which this Province emin- 
ently, and this Time, especially, adapted its local Position, its 
Defences, and the lawless Rule, and wretched Waste the Countries 
which border upon it. 

But the pacific, like every other System Practice, must received 
with Exceptions and with Qualifications. must armed for Defence, 
and ought rather advance against gathering Dangers their own 
Ground than await their Approach with every Advantage afforded 
them Preparation and Maturity. are also Cases which 
Power may displayed intimidate without subjecting the 
Necessity Hazard actual Employment; and Case can this 
State from Ruin which stands between our own and eventual yet 
distant Enemy. These Distinctions are more essential Nation’s 
Safety, and even the Duration Peace itself, than total Abstinence 
from every Symptom Hostility. late Occasion would have exacted 
from myself the Application the last these Maxims, had pos- 
sessed the Means; and the second has been recommended recent 
Question before this Board. 

will summarily recite the Facts relating 

During late Visit which made the Nabob Owd, the King’s 
eldest Son, and declared Heir his Throne, fled with the imminen 
Hazard his Life Lucnow the Capital, solicit Aid his 
Afrasiab Cawn his ostensible Minister. The King wrote public 
the Nabob and myself expressing great Anger for the Receptior 
afforded the Prince, which was only such common Hospitality 
would have yielded meaner Supplicant, and commanded that 
should sent back Court. the Same Time secret Dispatches 
were received from the King approving what had done, and demand 
ing the like Aid against the Usurpations his perfidious Servants. 
Though our Government has long withheld its pecuniary Tribute from 
the King, has ever acknowledged his Sovereignty, professed dutiful 
Attachment him, and promised its Support. And has always 
considered the Remains feeble they are the royal Prerogative its 
principal Barrier against future Danger. thought this Occasion 
which presented easy Means relieving the King without involving 
the Company’s Interests, since the Influence the Minister was but 


For Hastings’s relations with the Mughal Emperor C. C. Davies, Warren 
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weakly established, and was daily declining; and the Prince from the 
Activity his Character, and the Reverence which the common People 
yet bear the royal Line, might have been placed proper Management 
the Role then held Afrasiab Cawn. prepared effect this 
Negociation, but know Way making Negociation effectual but 
holding forth something Hope something Fear; and this 
Principle applied the Board for discretionary Power over the 
Army beyond its prescribed Line for the Purpose strengthening 
Requisitions, but with Declaration that meant not use otherwise 
than Shew, unless compelled the Event, which deemed 
most improbable, and Necessity which should clearly demon- 
strated. Board refused its Compliance, but earnestly exhorted 
“to endeavour effect the Prince’s return his Father with Safety 
and Honor, but without committing the Company either their Arms 
This was impossible, for prescribed most arduous 
Work done, and the same Time denied the Use the only 
Instruments which could perform it. After short but ineffectual 
Correspondence resolved try, only Resource, accomplish 
that the Means another which could not myself. committed 
with the Approbation the Prince the Charge the Maratta 
Chief Mahdajee Sindia, with whom had formed closer Alliance than 
that which subsisted with the general State which Member; 
and accepted the Trust. How will execute remains yet 
seen the Event. soon after marched Person for the assigned 
Purpose performing it, and the Death Afrasiab Cawn who was 
assassinated one his own Soldiers the Eve Sindia’s Approach, 
with other Events following it, became the sole Dispenser the 
royal Administration. has since had several private Conferences 
with the King, whom Afrasiab Cawn, unhappily for his own Influence, 
but fortunately for our Design, had dragged against his Will Agra, 
and where now resides. The Prince whom left Benaris was 
the last Advices Lucnow, having proceeded far his Way 
our most distant military Station, whence proposes 
treat for his Return; and have given him own Body Guard, both 
for his Protection, and for Pledge the English Support. 

The Prince had earnestly and repeatedly solicited that Part the 
the Presence that could allowed, Service against the Sics, 
could not. this Consideration domestic Urgency proved 
insuperable Objection. was desirous withdrawing the Detachment 
which was not immediately wanted its present Station for the purpose 
effecting Reduction the Army, the yearly Expences this part 
alone amounting more than Twenty two Lacs Rupees; and 
the Powers which had been entrusted the Board had left 
Orders for its Return our own Provinces. The Members the 
Board having since expressed their Dissatisfaction with this Measure; 
and Disposition annul it, strongly remonstrated, but without Effect. 
then proposed, the Event their resolving continue the Station, 
Expedient for rendering useful, employing Part Service 
with the Prince against the Sics, provided the King should require, and 
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Mahdajee Sindia assent it. this Alteration also the Board have 
refused their Assent, reserving their final Determination upon both 
Questions the expected Advices the Fox, which was the Point 
sailing from England June last, with very important Orders con- 
cerning some References made the Court Directors the State 
our Connections that Quarter. 

Motives for the last Proposition were threefold: prevent the 
Prince’s falling back again our Protection: retrieve the 
fluence the royal Authority which now its last Ebb: and 
check its Infancy the Growth the Sics, Nation not formidable 
its present Condition, but likely grow into new and most dangerous 
Power, suffered Advance Maturity, and rise the Ruin 
the still surviving Empire House Timur. impossible 
detail the Parts extensive Subject. This may suffice for the 
general View it; and for more particular the Two 
connected Subjects the present State the roy fairs, and the 
eventual Dangers portended the Encroach ments the Sics, beg 
leave refer you two Papers the Possession Agent Major 
Scott, which contain every Circumstance necessary Information 
respecting both, although these are but summary ital them 

You will read both something gratify Curiosity; and what 
ever Period the Subjects them are taken this Government, 
force themselves upon its Attention, venture assure you that 
there Portion its political System more deserving the immediate 
Observation and Instruction the Supreme Administration. 

Let add that ever shall your Fortune, Sir, direct the 
Operation the British Influence India the preservation the 
House Timur, you will derive from the noblest Reward that 
generous Heart can receive from the united Considerations having 
been the efficient Instrument Act whose Splendor will reflect 
Lustre the British Dominion, added the more solid Advantages 
reuniting all the scattered Rays Power whose vital 
yet pervades every Member the original Frame the Mogul Constitu 
tion; and having secured its Succession one the most gentle 
and most accomplished the human Race, the Person the present 
Heir Apparent, Mirza Jehander Shah. 

Permit close this Subject with One Observation, proud 
may seem, Vindication own injured Character 

Period when Calumny has dared assert that the British 
Government India has forfeited the Confidence the native Princes 
and Powers Hindostan, and has imputed the Fact and its Consequence 
Policy, the declared Heir the Empire secretly fli through 
surrounding Obstacles implore the Protection English Authority, 
for his Father, his Sovereign, and the Empire itself. The proud Spirit 
Eastern Sovereignty disdaining Alliance with any independent 
Subjects, seeks Asylum from the Honor and Justice the Representa 
tive the British Government. The Event singular the Annals 


Hindostan, and Candor will excuse for availing myself 
uncontrovertible Testimony Favor that Government over which 
have the Honor preside. 


/ 
‘ 
if 
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entreat your Pardon, Sir, for the Length, and fear loose Texture 
these Intimations, begun and finished the Course few Hours, 
without Means Correction. They were written the Assurance 
given Gentleman whose recent Knowledge the State Affairs 
England and your Character respect, and whose Encouragement 
trust for your candid Acceptance them. 


hal 


Reviews Books 


The Athlone Press, 


good moment publish history the Sudan. have had 
time digest the recent discoveries made Reisner and the Griffiths, 
and Mr. Arkell was plainly indicated proper person 
the task: now Reader Egyptology London University, was for 
some years Commissioner for Archaeology and Anthropology 
Sudan, post specially created for him. And time when researches 
are being prosecuted other parts Africa, the west and the south 
our area both the coast Kenya and the interior. 

The account the beginnings civilization based two 
Mr. Arkell’s own excavations, the oldest Khartoum, the other 
called Shaheinab some miles farther north. The climate was moister 


Gray’s cob abounded, the inhabitants were Negroes, they lived 
hunting and fishing, their stone weapons were the Upper 
type known Capsien, they could make pots and buried the dead with 
care. Shaheinab the animal remains show that the climate was dryer, 
more like the present; the people were still hunters and fishers but they 
had learned how grind their stone implements and how burnish 


they had beads Amazon stone, possibly from 
7? 


radio-carbon dating the latter culture about 3900 B.« 

Before these finds were made the history the Sudan began with 
raids into Lower Nubia during the Old Kingdom and, the sixth 
dynasty, with the records donkey-caravan leaders who travelled 


south quest ivory, ebony and frankincense. the early 


the twelfth dynasty, about 2000 the frontier between Egypt and 
Kush, the Sudan was then known, was Semna, the southernmost 
line forts built close one another the second cataract country 


guard the trade route the south. about 150 miles nor 


Kerma which the scene the marvellous Middle Kingdom remain 


excavated Reisner. They have been the subject much 


spite non-Egyptian burial customs—in one tumulus, 
measured about metres diameter, more than 300 human beings had 
been sacrificed accompany the great man, and there was evidence 
similar sacrifices smaller scale the other tumuli—Reisner regarded 
the place Egyptian outpost the trade route held the forts 
the cataract country, and the great men the larger tumuli high 
Egyptian officials whose names were recorded inscriptions 
site. Junker and regard Kerma the capital 
native kingdom and the Egyptian figures and inscriptions obsolete 
works that had reached Kerma trade goods, view shared Mr. 


Arkell whose criticisms Reisner not seem conclusive. And 


623 
when the Khartoum site was occupied; swamp-loving animals like 
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the the other objects seems inadequate: the tombs were very 
rich although they had all been plundered, they contained more bronze 
daggers than have been found all the rest Egypt, there was fine 
metal work and faience, ivory insets bed footboards, mica insets 
leather garments, and the best pottery was unequalled antiquity 
previous the use the fine pastes Greek according 
Reisner who believed all these objects the handiwork Egyptian 

About the colonial’ status the northern Sudan under the New 
Kingdom, the other hand, there can doubt and Mr. Arkell’s 
chapter the period admirable. rock inscription found lately 
Kurgus.some miles south Abu Hamid proves that Egypt controlled 
the country beyond the fourth cataract early the reign Thothmes 
was placed under viceroy called the King’s son Kush’ 
and the names twenty-three viceroys are known. Egyptian temples, 
some very fine, were built and Nubian contingents formed important 
element the Egyptian army. 

With the downfall the Egyptian empire the eleventh century 
dark age begins Nubia, and Mr. Arkell’s next chapter deals with the 
conquest Egypt Kush Fora short period Kush was 
world power, but though the tombs the kings have been identified 
Reisner the district Napata the origin the royal family still 
uncertain; Reisner thought they were Libyans, Mr. Arkell inclined 
think they were Dongolawi. The famous inscription Piankhi 
which told his anger finding that the horses Hermopolis had 
been starved was recalled the discovery the graves teams 
chariot horses front four the royal tombs. 

After the retreat from Egypt kings and queens continued build 
pyramids for nearly thousand years more, either roundabout Napata 
Meroe, All these tombs also have been excavated Reisner, the 
probable order has been determined and dates tentatively suggested. 
Mr. Arkell suggests that the seat government was transferred Meroe 
about 530 and that Meroe became centre the iron industry and 
the home from which spread negro Africa. The Ptolemaic age 
was apparently prosperous; should have been glad hear more 
about Ergamenes and more about the two Meroitic scripts, hieroglyphic 
and cursive, which were probably developed about this time, and refer- 
ence least might have been made the exploration the Red Sea 
and the stations the elephant hunters. The first two centuries our 
era were another prosperous age here other parts the ancient 
world: Mr. Arkell would see traces Indian influence the three- 
headed lion-god Naga, the introduction cotton and the artificial 
reservoirs which many survive the Island Meroe. There was 
recrudescence human sacrifice later Lower Nubia: some tombs 
excavated Emery and Kirwan young women, grooms and other 
slaves’ surrounded fine products dating from the fifth and sixth 


* Junker would like to regard some of the more exotic works as genuine African 
products but the ivories which refers particular are very like ivory inlays 
the period that have been found Palestine, another marginal country (for Junker’s 
statement see Studies presented Griffith, 
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centuries had been sacrificed accompany the deceased. Rival 
Christian missions, orthodox and monophysite, arrived the sixth 
century, and interesting illustration (Fig. 23) which represents side 
side two Byzantine lamps found Firka with two rude copies from 
old grave the Gold Coast shows that there were still communica- 
tions across Africa south the Sahara. 

The last three chapters the book, are mind 
the least satisfactory. Mr. Shinnie’s excavations Soba and Wadi 
Ghazali have not been published, and the references to Nubia in medieval 
Arabic historians, which have often been quoted before, give what 
probably too deplorable picture the period: more might have been 
said about the churches. There too little again about the Red Sea 
ports, Aydab and Bad’i Airi Er-Rih); besides the four inscriptions 
which reference made counted fragments least about twenty 
more the latter. 

There are Plates the end the volume and Figures the 
text. Most the subjects have been well chosen but the reproduction 
many cases leaves much desired. The book deserved better 
illustrations that has been given. 

W. Crowroor. 


Roman Imperial Money. (London: Thoma: 
Nelson and Sons Ltd., Edinburgh. 1954.) 


GRANT the first rank numismatists active service 
our time; also one the most productive and 
will certainly through his eyes that many newcomer the study 
will learn see Roman coins, and therefore some importance 
form clear judgement the quality his vision. 

The title this book, Roman Imperial Money, does not give much 
away; might mean one several different things. The preface makes 
things What Mr. Grant offers definitely not 
haustive. number themes general interest, selects few 
the main ones and illustrates each from particular period, which 
been influenced his own studies recent years. The book, then, 
the author’s own confession little out proportion—in theory, 
rather serious defect, practice, maybe, less fatal than might seem. 

Mr. Grant rightly emphasizes the significance the new age 


Augustus. shows the task that Augustus set himself 


and the adroit use that made coinage the accomplishment 
After Actium, for example, the world invited view the new God 
ordained leader, bringer victory and peace, restorer the Republic 
and recipient dazzling honours—civic wreath and shield the virtues— 
from grateful country. The problem now that world, not 
city state. Mr. Grant introduces the questions, how Augustus 
organized that part the supply for which undertook responsibility, 
how contrived for the part outside his immediate control 


handled. Mr. Grant himself has made very valuable contributions 
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the study provincial and local issues; himself knows well any 
man that the subject not yet ripe for full discussion. chapter 
coins semi-medallic character great detailed interest; but has 
really any justification inside the scheme book like this? The 
chapter countermarks—those marks the Aes’ coinage the 
period that are obscure meaning, yet surely vital our knowledge 
the circulation coins—is able its criticism older views, too 
bold its own new theories. Chapters the personifications— 
virtues and blessings—develop the theme with great clearness and lay 
down number correct and vital propositions; that these powers are 
divine, having ‘numen’ their very essence, deities function; 
that the active Virtue’ may distinguished from the nearly passive 
that imperial ladies are often associated with these powers, 
sometimes almost identified with them, sometimes only compared 
them kind metaphor. Anniversaries are favourite theme 
our author and two chapters present anniversary issues under two 
main headings—anniversaries the empire and anniversaries temple 
foundations. The last two chapters turn the later empire and the 
financial crash that accompanied its political agony. The suggestion 
that Rome overdid her indulgence the luxury war challenging. 
The possible harm caused loss bullion the east might con- 
sidered the same context. 

There very great deal Mr. Grant’s book that delights the reader 
and commands assent. The points now selected—first for criticism 
minor detail, then for wider criticism—are exceptions good 
general rule. 

longer true local’ ethnic ‘—but rather mere mint mark’? 
(p. 60). The answer surely ‘No’. form, the issue, however 
wide-spread circulation, was the product one colony—that and 
nothing else. The that appear the later coins the series 
probably mean publici patroni’ and apply Augustus and Agrippa; 
so, they clamp the issue down the one city. The discussion the 
coins reverse Gaius and Lucius Caesar (pp. ff.) and Tiberius 
Caesar (pp. f.) seems stop just short two vital points—one that 
the continued honour the young princes during the early years 
Tiberius’s service Augustus’s assistant was grave discourtesy 
Tiberius; the other that the coins earlier Gaul 

Tiberius last co-ruler indeed, gently but inevitably pushing the 
Augustus into the background. The medallion Nero discussed 
pages 113 for all its splendour, under very grave suspicion. 
The rarity half pieces gold and silver, can understood 
without making them cither semi-medallions anniversary issues (pp. 
116 


These criticisms are all detail, all more less controversial. There 


remain few criticisms, far more general and, not unjust, also 
The first concerns the attitude Mr. Grant existing 
Against his general the student free question 
everything ana that very much our present accounts may need revision, 
even have word say. But, you reject theory 


more assured, 


theories. 


so + 
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you should make sure doing justice it—and, what far more 
important, justice the data which has been based. Here Mr. 
Grant sometimes seriously fault. page and other places, 
expresses strong views about the theory that for the later Augustus 
and following period Lugdunum was the imperial mint. This, and 
much more that hangs together with it, Mr. Grant rejects few 
summary phrases. not too much say that one could gather 
from him the weight the evidence which the theory based. The 
real question between Mr. Grant and some his predecessors 


is one 


Mr. Grant tempted make 
which they did not intend. mint’ mean centre where 
coinage planned—not necessarily where executed—then Lugdunum 
most think myself, certainly—was just such mint under 
late Augustus—and the only one. Grant’s treatment the 
passage Strabo most unsatisfactory. Strabo’s words mean: 
the mint imperial gold and silver’; they can 
conceivably mean something less. But Mr. Grant has right toa 
the assured. That mistake often made minimizers 


scholars who are slow admit any but the least possible meaning 
passage. 


vital 


ume 


Another example the same tendency seen the chapter 
countermarks (pp. ff.). criticism some old theories effective 
and just. But too little heed paid what they were based on—a very 
reasonable interpretation what countermark should mean arid 
very conscientious attempt review the whole evidence which 
have decide. Mr. Grant has not paid enough attention the occur 
rence countermarks different classes coins. not 
attribute countermarks that occur mainly coins Augustus and 
Tiberius exactly the same occasions countermarks that occur 
mainly coins Caligula and Claudius. 

We pass on to a new criticism. How does Mr. Grant proceed to 
replace the theories has rejected? several points can blamed 
for building new views insufficient foundation. The 


i, 


idea that 
countermarks might way paying posthumous honour emperor 
will seem many priori most improbable; but that can pass, 
explain few exceptional observations the expense making 
havoc the normal mass. Again, may said that Mr. Grant will 
sometimes take theme, generally admitted, and overforce 
would unjust judge the chapters anniversaries only the 
lines. Mr. Grant has undoubtedly had his own vision and has 
things that were there, but had escaped notice. But insists part 
centenaries that seem many most improbable and usually rest 
from certain grounds; does not face fairly the immense amount 
reference the past that not fettered any kind; 
and assumes too readily that the sort coincidence date that 
experts might note could possibly have any general interest 


scecn 


On pa 


the principle laid down that coins this period (Tiberius) 
possess neither ethnics nor the names local 


which 


are official 
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issues representatives the Roman State’. This might possibly 
deduced from the coins, large number cases seemed justify it. 
But how can possibly assumed general rule? The particular 
coin which Mr. Grant discussing looks like issue connected with 
the worship Cybele. Just one more point—the close examination 
detail, where the exact detail makes all the difference the argument. 
Such question arises over the reverse type Augustus and Tiberius, 
Pontir. Maxim. Female figure seated right holding sceptre and branch 
corn-ears. Mr. Grant thinks that branch both cases; think 
that corn-ears for Augustus, branch for Tiberius. This 
settled close examination number specimens, not assertion 
and counter-assertion. pages 156 ff. cf. Pl. gesture the 
Pudicitia. Mr. Grant can convince himself, will take the trouble, 
that the gesture Pudicitia which quotes never quite like that 
his Pax. Pudicitia draws piece her veil and holds before her 
mouth, but not right it. Where the reference Pudicitia 
doubtful, that Nemesis certain. 

this point, the critic should hold up, suspecting his own candour 
continues negation. Mr. Grant has immense enthusiasm, great 
knowledge his subject, ever growing, and élan, the 
forward march truth. This book will read and reread and enjoyed. 
should long way towards its object, interpreting the vital 
importance coins students the empire. The arrangements made 
for the comfort the reader are almost luxurious. The print pleasant, 
the figures text are adequate, the Plates admirable quality. The 
only fault that Momus can find here that the arrangement trifle 
capricious and extravagant. The enlargements are very effective, even 
they may occasionally suggest what not there. For example, the 
head Agrippa the Nemausus coin (Pl. XIX. will persist 
reminding Antoninus Pius. There most Key the 
Plates and serviceable index; tried without success catch out. 
The notes both kinds, those text for the general reader, those 
the appendix for the more special student, seem both fulfil their 
purpose. The List Latin terms well chosen and helps towards the 
understanding the text. is, imagine, pure slip that Honos 
appears (p. 261). 

Few scholars have realized more vividly than Professor Grant the 
interest and importance Roman coins better explained wherein 
these consist. The one point that might have emphasized more 
their continuity, invaluable record which generally the reverse 
continuous. because Mr. Grant clearly destined chief 
interpreter that one tempted criticize him severely—in order that 
his contribution our studies may not lose any its full effect, but 
may carry larger audience both what inherits from the tradition 
and what adding himself. 


MATTINGLY. 
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University Wisconsin Press, 1952.) 


History the Byzantine Empire, originally written 
Russian, has been translated into number languages, but the most 
widely used edition probably the French version 1932. This has 
long been difficult obtain and much ground has been covered since 
its publication. The new edition what still one the best general 
accounts Byzantium therefore particularly welcome. his Intro- 
duction, Professor Vasiliev explains that revised his book 1945 and 
has only added the further changes necessitated work 
published between 1945 and 1951. The result not altogether happy. 

There little difference between the main text the 1932 version 
and the new English edition. short section Byzantine feudalism, 
which appeared part Professor Vasiliev’s original Russian study 
and was reprinted vol. (1933), has been interpolated into 
the chapter the thirteenth century. number footnotes calling 
attention recent work have been added. The bibliography has been 
set out alphabetically the end the book without any distinction 
between secondary and sources, and the more practical arrange 
ment under subjects the end each chapter has been omitted. Other 
wise the book remains unchanged, and the suggestions 
reviewers appear have passed unheeded. spite the revision, 
much omitted and the results recent research are often ignored. 
Thus, the useful Introduction The Study Byzantine History 
Moravesik’s invaluable should have been cited page 
side side with Krumbacher’s Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur 
the Bollandists should mentioned among the seventeenth-century 
pioneers; and the Orientalia Christiana Periodica should 
take their place amongst the periodicals; and time that the great 
strides recently made our knowledge Byzantine music should 
generally recognized, also the field numismatics and sphragology 
There are notable gaps the general bibliography (e.g. names such 
Wellesz Demus are missing, well Baynes’s Saints) 
and information sometimes incomplete (e.g. Fasc. iii the 


Actes Patriarcat Constantinople came out 42). few 


sentences added and little more care over the bibliography would have 
made all the difference, and pity that this help could not have been 
given aged and distinguished scholar Professor Vasiliev 

His book inevitably invites comparison with two recent works, both 
another outstanding Byzantinist, Ostrogorsky. The Geschichte des 
byzantinisches Staates (2nd edn. Munich, 1952, English edition the 
press), with its skilful integration the various and complicated thread 
Byzantine history, offers striking contrast Professor 
presentation, and also provides much more complete guide, both 


Pronija 


the original material and secondary works. 


(in Serbian, Belgrade 1951 and recently translated into French under the 
title Pour Brussels, 1954) throws much 
light the problem Byzantine feudalism’. Professor Vasiliev cites 
the original Serbian but has made little use its stimulating and 
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detailed analysis, the relevant documents first published 
(1948). 

Byzantine studies owe much Professor Vasiliev, and would 
ungracious end note criticism. His treatment may sometimes 
lack sense proportion, his interpretation may need modification, but 
writes with warmth feeling likely endear his subject the 
reader; his very discursiveness indicates his vast store knowledge, 
particularly Russian works, and will convey those who never knew 
his inimitable powers conversation something his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Byzantine world. 


Joan Hussey. 


Language and History Early (Edin- 
burgh: University Press, 1953.) 


sub-title this massive work Chronological Survey the 
Brittonic Languages, First Twelfth Century and nearly 450 
its pages are devoted detailed scrutiny the evidence for dating 
the phonological changes which the course those centuries produced 
the medieval languages Welsh, Cornish and Breton out the common 
native speech Roman Britain. This Review not the place examine 
Professor Jackson’s account these linguistic developments, which 
necessity highly technical, and makes tough reading for any but the 
expert Celtic philology. The historian, however, can find plenty 
matter more suited his digestion the first 250 pages the book, 
and the chronological summary and the Appendix the name 
Bernicia the end, for, Professor Jackson modestly observes, 
certain amount light appears the writer reflected back [from 
his linguistic studies] into some the darker corners early British 
(p. vi). 

That indeed notable understatement, for this book contains the 
most important attempt yet made extract historical information from 
the changes that occurred the languages used the Britons during 
and after the Anglo-Saxon However much Professor 
Jackson’s conclusions may modified time and further research, the 
questions has raised here are the basic questions, and the answers 
has given will form the starting-point all future work. is, for 
instance, great interest for the social historian Roman Britain 
learn that the spoken Latin the province remained purer and more 
classical than the Vulgar Latin Gaul, phenomenon which proves, 
Professor Jackson explains, doubt rightly, that Britain Latin 
never became, Gaul, the natural speech the whole population, 

remained social accomplishment, acquired mainly upper and 
youth trom generations conservative 
So, too, the dating linguistic changes can used 

brief précis the main conclusions the book can found Professor 
chapter the British Language during the Period the English Settlements 


Studies Early British History, Chadwick (Cambridge, 1954.) 
* TI $ part of Profe 


Jackson’s argument had already appeared his contribu 
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light such important problems the chronology 


the migrations 
Brittany, and the circumstances which different types British 


place-names were taken over into Anglo-Saxon. the latter case the 
evidence assembled Professor Jackson makes virtually certain that, 
even many parts eastern England, there must have been substantial 
survivals British-speaking people, and that their numbers, not 
necessarily their cultural coherence, increased progressively across the 
Midlands into the west. map (p. 220), which uses distinguish 
the three zones into which the changing proportions pre-English 
names can grouped, based mainly and could 
criticized for over-simplification. particular the distinction drawn 
between Areas and somewhat unreal for, Professor Jackson 
himself admits (p. 241), only Area that the proportion 
British names significantly higher than elsewhere 

But the conclusion that many these names were transferred into 
Anglo-Saxon, not the Anglo-Saxons themselves the first flush 
conquest but bilingual Britons who had survived long enough among 
their conquerors have learnt the sounds the new language almost 
perfectly important one for its social implication the 
conclusion that the Anglo-Saxons met very few people who talked any 
sort Latin all during the course the occupation 
261). This, true, great historical interest for two reason 
the first place strongly reinforces the other evidence for the destruction 
desertion most Roman villas before Saxon settlement began 
large scale (here Professor Jackson’s view that the villas did not out 
use until the second half the fifth century (p. 233) would seem 
conflict with his own evidence), for the had probably been 
more uniformly Latin-speaking than any other section the lay popula 


tion. Secondly, suggests that the Latin-speaking British Church, 
whose strongholds doubt lay largely the towns the Lowland 
zone, also collapsed completely with the collapse town life which 
Gildas bears witness in the first period of destructive raids. The all 
but total disappearance these two principal Latin-speaking elements 
the native population helps explain the remarkable contrast between 
the linguistic consequences barbarian settlement Britain and 
Gaul. Gaul, where Vulgar Latin was all but universal and the sur 
viving ecclesiastical organization particular secured its continued 

for business and administrative purposes, the evolution Romance 
language inevitably followed the Frankish conquest; but Britain the 
total collapse the Latin-speaking Church and administrative class left 
the Brittonic speech the de-Romanized peasantry the alternative 
to Anglo-Saxon, and the latter, as the language of illiterate conqueror 
who showed inclination acquire their subjects’ idiom, naturally 


prevailed all areas where they settled thickly. 


Britain that there came complete absence people who ked 
any sort Latin all’. the west the Church irvived and retained 
some degree Latinity the writings Gildas and the inscribed 


tombstones the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries indicate. 


Jackson has important chapter these early Christian inscription 
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though unfortunate that was written before the publication 
Nash-Williams’s work The Early Christian Monuments Wales 
(1950), references which have only been introduced footnotes 
the book was the press. His views the dating most the 
inscriptions not, however, diverge much from those Nash-Williams 
except perhaps the case the crucial Cadfan stone from Llangadwaladr 
Anglesey (pp. 160-2). Professor Jackson shows that these tomb 
stones, whose linguistic importance has long been apparent, are also 
more significance the historian than has always been understood. 
Thus their epigraphic conventions and formulae derive not from the 
pagan epigraphy Roman Britain but large measure from the 
Christian inscriptions fourth and fifth-century Gaul. They thus serve 
reinforce the other significant evidence for the close contacts the 
Gaulish churches with Britain the century covered the lives St. 
Martin and St. Germanus, though very few the surviving stones are 
themselves early this. part, however, their traditions are Irish, 
and this connexion Professor Jackson makes excellent use the 
bilingual Ogam inscriptions elucidate the relationships between the 
Britons and the Irish settlers the western parts Britain and 
particular demonstrate that the latter must have retained their own 
language least late the seventh century (p.176), although they 
used British forms for their own personal names whenever there was 

further point not always appreciated historians the rapidity 
the phonological changes that were taking place Brittonic speech 
the centuries Anglo-Saxon settlement. ‘We can fairly 
sure’, writes Professor Jackson, Vortigern around 450 could not 
have understood around though Gildas, living through the 
first half the sixth century, could probably have understood both’ 
(p. 690). Such rapid evolution common speech reflects, course, 
the catastrophic changes which the disruption Romano-British society 
inflicted upon population whose language seems never have been 
steadied the growth nor the conventional standards 
inherent the conversation educated class. But has bearing 
also upon the almost complete absence even orally transmitted historical 
materials dealing with events Britain earlier than the seventh 
the British heroic poetry that doubt existed the age Vortigern 
was already archaic, barely intelligible (p. 692) the great 
grandchildren those was first sung, what chance had any 
survival competition with the up-to-date compositions 
Aneirin Taliesin the end the sixth century? The lack 
temporary detail for the exploits even the greatest heroes earlier 
times, Ambrosius Arthur himself, may thus due not only the 
confusion and illiteracy the age which they lived, but the simple 
fact that during the succeeding century all the words the language 
one more syllables shorter’ (p. 692). What should now 
thinking the poetry Keats Shelley this fate had today 
already overtaken the English that they wrote 


’ See also Professor Jackson’s chapter on the Ogam Ins« riptions of Southern Britain 
Early North West Exrope (Cambridge, 1950). 
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These are but few the ways which this book, though primarily 

study phonological change, directly relevant British history. 

Professor Jackson never forgets, and never allows his readers forget, 

that linguistic developments are always intimately related the history 

the peoples concerned. this basic principle which has enabled him 

make outstanding contribution the history Dark Age Britain. 


Medieval Political Ideas. vols. Ewarr Lewis. (London: Rout 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1954.) 

the publication 1936 the last volume the Carlyles’ monu 
mental work the study political theory medieval western Europe 
has been energetically pursued detail and has undergone some changes 
emphasis. general survey the results far achieved would 
welcome, even though, view the present state many the texts, 
could only interim report. Professor Lewis’s purpose has not 
been attempt this task. her disarmingly modest preface she 
disclaims pretention the intensive sort scholarship’; what she 
hopes offer something new way statement and comment. 
Her book consists series translated readings’ from medieval 
writers, selected illustrate number political themes. material 
organized topically under headings The idea Law’, The 
Individual and the Community and forth); each topic Professor 
Lewis devotes introductory essay some thirty pages. Her 
two volumes (they are paginated continuously, with the references 
somewhat inconveniently grouped together the end each volume) 
contain some 250 pages discussion about 350 translated text. 
compact and well-considered design for book primarily interided 
teaching instrument, this one is. 

the introductory essays Professor Lewis displays advantage her 
considerable powers analysis and clear and persuasive exposition. 
Her comments individual writers are sometimes acute. Thus she 
does Engelbert Admont the justice has hardly met with since 
Ottokar Menzel’s paper Corona 1941 (though Engelbert left 
two publicistic’ works besides the ortu fine, not one, Professor 
Lewis suggests 472). course, not all her interpretations will 
please everybody. Probably she overestimates the importance which 
Ockham attached the council regular institution the Church 
(p.372); the statement that the argument Monarchia tended 
toward complete separation Church and State’ goes too far (p. 
but ¢f. the note 628). But the whole there more admire 
than criticize Professor Lewis’s comments her texts. Her 
independent approach Marsilio Padua restores something fresh 
ness that much-discussed writer, and easy sympathize with her 
obvious liking for John Paris and the other moderate dualists who 
brought comprehensive realism’ the treatment the problem 
Church and State. 

Yet must admitted that the path which Professor Lewis treads 
pretty well known now. Most her attention given author 
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formal treatises the kind call, for want better word, pub- 
licistic’. With them her acquaintance wide, ranging from the writers 
the Libelli lite Turrecremata and Nicholas Cusa. Omissions 
even this field were bound occur; disappointing, for instance, 
find mention Durand St. Pourgain, whose publicistic 
significance was not negligible. much more serious gap caused 
Professor Lewis’s failure grapple closely with the question the 
importance the lawyers, particularly the canonists, the development 
medieval political theory. Possibly some the claims made recently 
their behalf have been immoderate, but cannot seriously disputed 
that they mattered great deal and that publicists’ who were not 
lawyers learned much from them (as Dr. Tierney has shown the case 
Ockham). The only canonists from whom Professor Lewis gives 
excerpts are Gratian, whose work she inexcusably misnames page 31, 
Rufinus, and she does not appear thoroughly home with the 
growing secondary literature this subject. While she notes the 
writings Professor Gaines Post and Dr. Ullmann, she does not refer 
the well-known studies Stickler the late Mochi- 
Onory’s useful canonistiche moderna dello stato; nor apparently 
for the civilians has she used Professor Calasso’s book the glossators 
and the theory sovereignty. times this lack regard for the 
lawyers can affect the value Professor Lewis’s approach her texts. 
For example, our interpretation the Dictatus papae bound differ 
according suppose somewhat vaguely with Professor Lewis that 
was vehicle which Gregory claims unique and irrespons- 
ible authority were set forth crudely’ (p. 359), believe with 
Borino and the current communis opinio that represents the capitulatio 
lost canonical collection. 

Professor Lewis indeed much happier when examining the theories 
her chosen authors than when dealing with their historical context 
with points textual criticism. Some her generalizations are rash. 
Perhaps her doubts about the ability the Middle Ages arrive 
theory legislation can defended from the point view the 
medieval philosophy law, but Professor Plucknett has made abundantly 
clear that this failure (if such there were) did not stop great deal 
legislation being done. ‘The sentence 194: feudalism had 
clear concept the individual, also permitted clear concept 
the community’ provocative. Had not the magnates thirteenth 
century England pretty good idea what was meant the community 
the baronage, and did not that serve sced-bed for the community 
the realm? And was the possibility that the earls and barons the 
king’s court might necessity put bridle upon the king really dying 
idea the middle the thirteenth century, Professor Lewis supposes 
page times she careless: Isidore Seville was not 
encyclopedist (p. 332); St. Thomas’s discussion law 
comes Prima Secundae, not Secunda Secundae (p. 47); 
not true that Pope John claimed that the exercise the rights 
the German kingship was transferred only through the [imperial] 
coronation (p. often her information imprecise some- 
what behind the times. Perhaps that most obvious the short 
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biographical accounts which she has prefixed the extracts from her 
authors: regard Fitzralph, for instance, and Wycliffe. She could 
have saved herself and her readers some confusion about the Memoriale 
prerogativa imperii Romani pages 440 and 467 consulting the 
edition Grundmann and Heimpel the Kritische Studientexte the 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica (1949); Fr. Th. edition 
Guido Vernani’s reprobatione Monarchie (1938) would have offered her 
better text than the Bologna edition 1746 Jarro, who copied 
(p. 236); Goldast’s edition the utramque partem (p. 641) has 
been superseded that Gustavo Vinay (1939). And surely 
longer proper, after the work her compatriot Mr. Williams, for 
Professor Lewis talk without qualification the anonymous English 
author the York Tractates’ (p. 512)? Her lengthy bibliographical note 
(pp. 633-648) fails refer some modern works direct relevance 
the themes she discusses: the late Most’s paper Lupold 
Bebenburg, for instance, and Theeuws Turrecremata; there 
mention Monsignor Maccarrone’s notable contributions the 
study the relations Church and State. 

The translated excerpts which take more than half the book have 
been chosen aptly. Some familiar pieces have imposed themselves 
their merits: Professor Lewis’s extracts from St. Thomas are inevitably 
much the same those which caught the eye Professor D’Entréves 
some years ago; there good deal Monarchia and Sir John 
Fortescue. But there are also witness Professor Lewis’s 
enterprise: considerable passages from Marsilio and Ockham (even 
piece that unpromising subject, the Opus Nonaginta Dierum), some 
Lupold Bebenburg, bits Beaumanoir, Aeneas Sylvius, Nicholas 
Cusa, and many others. Had Professor Lewis spent much care 
rendering her extracts choosing them, her book would indeed have 
been valuable for teaching purposes. Unhappily, her translations are 
not trusted. All goes well rather pedestrian fashion for time, 
but then disaster befalls. appalling mistranslation Dictatus 
papae 17: Quod nullum cat que liber canonicus habeatur absque 
illius auctoritate (the proper force which has recently been discussed 
Professor Kuttner Studi Gregoriani, ii). This Professor Lewis renders 
page 381: That chapter and free canonry exists without his 
authority.’ No one would claim that Wycliffe’s Latin wa clas IK al, but 
could compose formidable argument, and deserve much better 
treatment than gets from Professor Lewis page 128. ‘The trans- 
seems best suppose that the text used was bad one; the Mathis 
edition, whatever its demerits, makes better sense than thi cursory 
comparison between some Professor Lewis’s renderings and their 


originals has revealed unnoted omissions mistranslations pages 
GI, 75, 117, 130, 172, 227, 229, 232, 233, 287, 301, 303, 306, 381, 
392, 393, 396, 400, 470, 472, 488, 489, 490, 497, 586, 589, 594, 
600, 602, 604, 605, 606, 613, 614 and 615. more 
than sample has been taken, but thes« blots seem com 
promise the value what might have been useful book. 
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The Letters James Collected and edited the late Kerr 
Hannay, H.M. Historiographer for Scotland. Edited 
Hay. (Edinburgh: H.M. Stationery Office, 1954.) 


volume sees the publication work begun the late Professor 
Hannay and completed Professor Denys Hay. Calendar 
was compiled with the careful, patient and disinterested scholarship 
characteristic Hannay; but left draft memoranda indicate 
how meant finish his task editing. these circumstances 
Professor Hay’s intimate knowledge the period stood him excellent 
stead, and his preface has clearly indicated the nature and limitations 
his work editor. has put students his debt the admirable 
way which has carried out his job. 

Some aspects the reign James profoundly interested Hannay. 
had, for example, published studies upon the College Justice, the 
secretariat and the relations Church and State. the course his 
researches had become familiar with the diplomatic correspondence, 
had detected errors the printed sources and had experienced the 
thrills discovery when the new material contained the Caprington 
and letter-books came into his hands. who re- 
member his infectious enthusiasm and his interest the human relation- 
ships which animated the tangle diplomacy, must feel that the laborious 
task compiling Calendar the letters James was primarily 
undertaken labour love. the end was continued severe 
mental discipline imposed upon himself time strain, illness and 
bereavement, From this point view the book monument his 
moral greatness well his scholarship. Although most the 
material was already available scattered sources, gains new signi- 
ficance when collected and revised one volume. 
shows Scotland relation foreign states and integral part 
western Christendom time when old conceptions were breaking 
down. was the unsettled equilibrium Europe that gave Scotland 
importance the international stage disproportionate her size 
and resources, 

This can most clearly traced the negotiations for the marriage 
James himself set the greatest store French alliance, but 
the surviving correspondence shows how for twenty years and his 
advisers negotiated most the courts Europe. According 
Bapst (Les Mariages Jacques the young king Scots was too 
insignificant welcomed bridegroom the rulers France, the 
Empire England, although they felt that would prejudicial 
let him attach himself ties blood one their rivals. The 
letters reflect all the manoeuvres which resulted from this state 
the Treaty Rouen (26 August 1517) the Auld Alliance 
was renewed and was cemented the marriage the child James 
daughter the king France when she marriageable age’ 
(p. 52). the interval before this clause was fulfilled, the dictates 
policy inclination, and the crying need secure the succession, caused 
James seek the hand the queen Hungary, princess Denmark 
the Emperor), Mary Tudor (‘the true heir the 
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the eyes Catherine’s supporters), Catherine Medici (niece the 
Pope and the Regent Albany), Mary Bourbon, and the daughter 
the king Portugal. 

The angling for the support the neutrality James also 
seen the bestowal upon him Orders Chivalry. Early 1532 
Charles offered him the Golden Fleece, overture which Francis 
could hardly believe that James would accept’ (p. 207). February 
Henry VIII desired exceedingly have James member 
the order St. George, commonly called the Garter’, and the 
time asked him not pursue marriage alliance with the Emperor’ 
(p. 285). the following year King Francis him the collar the 
Order St. Michael token his desire for perpetual union’ 
the royal houses France and Scotland 318). Likewise from 
interested motives the Pope sent him the sword and cap blessed the 
Night the Nativity, 1536, with the prayer that James would defend 
the church and the faith against heresies from across the border (p. 328). 

These references matrimonial negotiations and power politics not, 
however, provide complete picture, but have supplemented from 
other sources; and this brings out one the limitations the letter 
They deal with passing events from particular angle. They express the 
official diplomatic standpoint the writer, but they seldom reveal 
weighty secret information, which was safer refer the credence 
the bearer. Nevertheless, pointers they are real significance. 

other field this true the relations James with 
the Papacy. was favourite theme Hannay show how Jame 
exploited his position the nephew and neighbour the contumacious 
Henry and ruler people readily susceptible Lutheran 
penetration. used these circumstances lever extort from the 
Papacy ecclesiastical subsidy for the erection the College Justice 
(pp. 244, 285, n.); and clear that the Pope was reluctant alienate 
Church revenues (p. 424). was largely for this reason that Paul 
was loath grant, James was obtain, cardinalate for Archbishop 
David Betoun, and resisted entreaties create him legate 

The Papacy, however, could not ignore the Crown’s right pat 
ronage and its claim nominate vacant prelacies; and the letters 
show how James wrested his opportunities promote base ends, the 
final undoing the Church which professed himself the protector. 
used the fear English aggression and the spread heresy (of 
which there are many indications) means procure for his natural 
sons some the wealthiest Scottish abbacies. James, afterwards the 
Regent Moray, obtained the priory St. Andrews commendam, that 
the present ecclesiastical state Scotland will safe-guarded (p. 
1534 another James, child years’, obtained the Border 
abbey Kelso, whose exposed situation required strong controlling 
(p. 279), and 1541 the boy received the commenda 
additional favour’ (p. 425). Coldingham, adjoining English 
went the king’s natural son John’, then about nine 
years old’ (pp. and 1539 ‘the king’s natural son Robert 
Stewart, his fifth year’ obtained the perpetual commenda Holyrood 
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significant that James was anxious also secure the right 
setting the lands feu-farm and leasing the teinds (pp. 426-7). But 
was not ready give take. was indignant that the papal 
officials had taxed Melrose much higher figure than James Stewart’s 
predecessors (p. 433), and for some thirteen years put off paying 
pension promised Sixtus Zuchellus, one his agents the Roman 
court. 

The matter pension Sixtus Zuchellus, like that benefice 
for his patron, the cardinal Ancona, has, however, deeper significance. 
indicates practice that had been unknown under the earlier Stewarts 
and had been unsuccessful innovation when Sixtus sought provide 
nephew Caithness. Not least the evils resulting from Flodden 
was the manner which exposed the Scottish Church exploitation. 
Pope.Leo had learn through experience that provide his own nephew 
the primatial see was not the way ‘to forge closer link between 
himself and Scotland’ (p. 16). later years James turned the tables 
when made the Pope’s extremity his opportunity for aggrandisement. 

Apart from matrimonial and ecclesiastical matters the letters 
James throw light upon domestic affairs, commercial activities and 
miscellaneous Scottish interests. There are numerous references the 
perils and hazards which accompanied the pursuit merchandise, 
involving protracted litigation with England, the Low Countries and 
the Hanseatic Towns, France, Spain and Portugal; and there are indica- 
tions the competition for the Scottish Staple among Antwerp, Middel- 
burg and Veere. 

Matters miscellaneous interest include the intervention James 
Irish affairs, and the intimate links that bound Scotland and Denmark. 
noteworthy that the Scottish Government were prepared con- 
template selling back the Orkney and Shetland Islands return for 
Danish help against England 1524, and that James allowed Scottish 
volunteers participate the Danish wars (1525-31). domestic 
interest the grievance the Scots against the long occupation 
Dunbar French garrison and the extraordinary persistence the 
Stewart kings pressing hopeless claim the county Saintonge. 

less surprising that such lover the chase James should 
procure fowling gear from Scandinavia, hawks from Orkney and Shet- 
land and the Danish coast, and cataphract horses from Denmark for use 
tournaments; that should have coursing horses, falcons and 
hunting dogs sent for his recreation France. illustrates his many- 
sided character that should desire exploit his gold, 
silver, and other metals’ (with allusive reference alchemists and 
peculiar rules’); that should find pleasure the performances 
Italian musician, and express desire see the so-called Scots 
Germany restored Scottish rule. 

this last connexion noteworthy that James buttressed his 
claims reference the mythical William, brother King Achaius, 
who served Charles the Great with distinction and built these monas- 
(p. 158). Legend was quoted with equal confidence when Pope 
Leo XII was reminded 1515 the consistent devotion the Scots 
ever since they received the faith a.p. (p. 19). may have 
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been right that the great Powers considered James poor match 
the matrimonial market, but himself was condescend 
lady less quality’ than king’s daughter (p. 237). and his 
people felt pride the antiquity the ancient kingdom. 

The Calendar Letters contains mine where 
students many fields may extract valuable material for their own 
purposes. The volume well printed, marred few typographical 
errors, and has detailed, serviceable index. 


Plihon, 1953.) 


M. FreviLue’s doctoral thesis, begun as long ago as 1935, at the sugges 
tion the late Professor Pagés, traces the evolution and development 
the intendance Brittany from its origins the reign Louis XIV 
the time liquidation the Revolution. this sense 
ambitious scope than the accounts already have certain eigh- 
teenth-century and yet, the author himself concedes his 
preface, his approach similar, for his work consists, essentially, 
series juxtaposed biographical studies. analytical approach might 


it iS more 


doubt, Fréville argues, have been more appropriate the object 
had been explain the functioning this institution any single 
period. Where, however, attention concentrated, here, upon 
the progressive elaboration administrative techniques and upon the 
fluctuation the authority successive relation the 
political opposition the Breton and the expanding ad- 
ministrative powers the provincial Estates, may well that the 
chronological-biographical treatment preferable. Historians also need 
know far more than they present about the social origins, family 
background and professional training the eighteenth-century 
and they will grateful Fréville for the information which has 
now placed their disposal for the thirteen who served 
Brittany. Disregarding the first and last these, for obvious reasons, 
interesting note that the average length service the intendants 
Brittany this period was about nine years, which corresponds closely 
with the average tenure the royal commissioners the other 
the other hand, Esmonin had pointed out, the biographical 
approach the history this institution not without its dangers, one 
which that, unless reference made simultaneous developments 
other areas, there may temptation ascribe particular in/endants 
initiatives reforms which were, fact, prescribed the central 
Government and intended for general application throughout France 
embarking his task, Fréville was doubly fortunate. The 
indispensable foundations for his own extensive researches had been well 
and truly laid succession distinguished historians Breton 
local institutions, such Moy, Pocquet, Sée and 
Rébillon. The sources his disposal the departmental archives 
the the municipal depositories Rennes and Paris 
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have also range, continuity and completeness, especially regards the 
correspondence between the local authorities and the central Government, 
which probably unusual for this period. ‘The result study which 
will rank definitive, and which may justly claim have indicated, for 
the first time, the possibility writing the continuous history other 
\east where the sources are correspondingly rich. The 
weaknesses work the intendants the reign Louis 
XVI have long been recognized, and yet the time for similar general 
studies the institution the eighteenth century has not yet arrived. 
hoped that Fréville’s lead will followed other French 
historians, that more general synthesis the results detailed 
studies may eventually constructed. 

Apart from the light which this work throws the social and 
economic peculiarities this province under the Régime, its main 
interest lies Fréville’s treatment the late appearance the 
intendance Brittany, the relations successive intendants with the local 
parlement and Estates, and the development the subordinate bureau- 
cratic machinery the généralité. 

When, after the Fronde, the monarchy re-established the 
the rest the country, omitted apply this method centralized 
control the province Brittany which did not receive regular 
succession such commissioners till after 1689. The explanation which 
usually advanced Breton local historians that Louis XIV had been 
restrained from establishing intendance Rennes the early part 
his reign out regard for the peculiar contractual relations between 
Brittany and the monarchy, or, alternatively, out fear the anticipated 
opposition the provincial Estates and the Breton parlement. While 
local susceptibilities were probably taken into account the Govern- 
ment, doubtful, however, whether Louis would have been deterred 
from action such motives. Other historians have suggested, more 
cogently, that was the financial, rather than the constitutional, 
peculiarities the province, which were responsible for the central 
monarchy’s tardy intervention. area which yielded little the 
way ordinary taxation the treasury, where aides gabelles 
were levied, would not have needed close and continuous supervision 
from the centre. Fréville would probably himself subscribe this 
view, though does not explicitly state it. seems, nevertheless, 
extremely probable, Fréville suggests (i. 46), that the compelling 
reason for the institution Brittany 1689 was the 
outbreak the so-called War the League Augsburg. This not 
only made the Government’s financial needs more pressing, but also 
increased its preoccupation with the problems coastal and maritime 
defence. this respect the Breton peninsula had especial significance 
both for offensive and defensive operations. significant that Brittany 
fell within the administrative jurisdiction Seignelay the Admiralty, 
who was the time concerned the intended despatch from Brest 
French naval assistance James Ireland. Although docu- 
mentary proof the connexion between these circumstances and the 
nomination Pomereu first the province has been 
discovered Fréville, the matter does not seem open serious doubt. 
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Military and national emergencies also seem have prompted, 
throughout the eighteenth century, the various concessions which the 
central Government unwillingly made the demands advanced the 
provincial Estates Brittany and the local Before 1689 the 
Estates were the real masters the administration the province and 
was, therefore, inevitable that the creation intendance Brittany 
should have provoked the protracted conflict, which very real sense 
the Fréville’s thesis, between the defenders local 
privilege the one hand, and the representatives monarchical 
absolutism the other. this respect interesting note that 
the author rightly rejects the view Ardascheff and others that, the 
eighteenth century, the tended more and more identify 
themselves with local interests. could hardly have been so, for the 
intendance was intermediate stage regular cursus 
which led those with political ambitions from the indispensable member- 
ship the corporation des requétes the highest posts 
diplomacy administration. have championed local independence 
against the Crown would have involved the political suicide. 

The most important surrender which the monarchy made after 1715 
the Estates Brittany was forced upon result the Polish 
Succession War. 1734, return for their acceptance the dixiéme, 
the local provincial Estates were allowed nominate commission inter 


which was meet the intervals between their regular sessions. 
This commission controlled the assessment and collection the poll 
tax and tenth and, this way, acted independently the 
Further powers financial control over the excise duties drinks, the 
collection dues from the royal domain lands and the sale stamped 
paper were conceded the Estates during the Austrian Succession and 
Seven Years’ wars. This process continued the latter part the 


century when the Estates made further inroads the powers the 


intendants acquiring control over the duties, the supervision 


the municipal administrations, the construction canals and finally, 
1785, over communications. These victories were won, not 
merely because the weakness the central Government, but also 
because the working alliance between the local Estates and the 
parlement, which the intendants seem have been completely unable 
disrupt. 

Those acquainted with Fréville’s previous studies will readily 
understand, however, that the most interesting and original aspects 
his thesis deal with the evolution the subordinate bureaucratic 
machinery the intendance. was the proliferation the 
the establishment regular committce system the offices the 
intendant, and the special powers and authority delegated the sub- 
which enabled the increasing administrative duties the 
intendants Brittany carried on, even during their absence from the 
province. Here again the peculiar status and needs Brittany account 
for the divergences between the administrative practices and machine ry 
this area and in, the other généralités. ‘The reason why many 
eighty subdélégués were appointed the first regular Pomereu, 


was the absence the usual royal fiscal officials, whose assistance might 
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otherwise have been invoked. numbers were, however, main- 
tained the first half the eighteenth-century and were only cut down 
later period the vain effort provide these officials with regular 
emoluments. other areas, the numbers were substan- 
tially less and showed tendency increase. need control and 
organize this subordinate hierarchy, recruited mainly from the legal 
profession and from the holders municipal office, resulted the 
establishment 1716 the post Fréville 
shows that Brittany, down least 1767, this office had importance 
that did not possess elsewhere and his description the activities 
Védier and Raudin, the former whom held the post for generation 
under three successive indicates that constituted key- 
position the whole Breton administration. Lastly, the author has 
great deal that new say about the organization the 
the intendance under Feydeau Brou and about how had 
become specialized the time Bertrand Molleville (1784-8). The 
author’s final comment emphasize the contribution made these 
subordinate agents the the administrative techniques 
the Revolutionary and Imperial Governments. 


Calendar Treasury Books. (in parts) Prepared 
(London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1952). 


the first thirteen volumes which Dr. Shaw had seen through the 
press but was unable publish before his death volumes 
are now being issued together with the six Introductions which left 
more less finished state. When complete the thirty-two volumes 
this series, together with the five the Calendar Treasury Books and 
Papers, will form great monument scholarship, and students this 
field will regret the view the Deputy Keeper the Public Records 
that ‘the fact that Dr. Shaw carried out these most intricate and dis- 
couraging investigations with generally acknowledged 
constitutes reason for discontinuing Introductions the scale made 
The continued publication the bulky revenue accounts and 
the declared accounts (which this volume cover the year 
promised, however, though they consist largely items small 
Notices the burgled from the Ordnance Office 
recruits lodged the Tower, the paid the new subsidy 
Truro, stir the imagination rather than add knowledge the period. 
Moreover, even this volume the accounts are marked least one 
eccentricity, that the declared accounts for the land and assessed taxes 
are neither published nor listed among those not sufficient interest 


justify publication’. quarterly yield indeed incorporated 
the revenue account which forms the first part the Appendix the 
Introduction, but the declared accounts these taxes are much 
greater significance than those the Hanaper and other petty offices 
here printed full. 

Much Dr. Shaw’s Introduction occupied detailed exposition 
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the extremely clumsy and involved agreements which the British 
Government contracted supply troops and money for the Allied cause 
during the War the Spanish Succession. treaties emphasize 
again how active was prerogative government the beginning the 
eighteenth century, and how optimistic the view that parliament 
exercised full financial control. The Anglo-Dutch Treaty March 
provided for 20,000 additional troops raised, mostly 
Germany, but evidence was ever laid before the exchequer that 
subsidized princes maintained the numbers equipment the 
troops that were paid for. Though Marlborough protested the 
Dutch about the political risks inseparable from such slipshod arrange 
ments, the money continued poured out. The British subsidy 
Savoy was promised the Emperor his treaty with the duke 
November 1703, apparently without any Eight 

later this promise was honoured the Anglo-Savoy treaty, and well 
over {200,000 was paid without any specific parliamentary provision. 
Again November 1703 the queen assured parliament that large 
unappropriated sum spent the Portuguese campaign had come from 
the unexpected buoyancy taxes voted and from prizes; fact 
from extraordinaries voted later, and from increase the floating 
debt various departments, but the explanation enabled the Government 
avoid presenting any accounts. 

The general bearing the revenue accounts great interest. 
situation was that about per cent. ordinary income was absorbed 
payments the debt, and followed that the whole cost the war 
must met loans new supply voted yearly amount roughly 
equal the normal yearly revenue. 1705 with the redemption date 
loans becoming more distant, money became harder raise, and 
treasury was driven the expensive and inconvenient system issuing 
paper orders the treasurers. As, moreover, the civil 
list fell short per cent., not surprising that the civil servant 
who did much keep the ship state afloat, felt the pinch, nor that 


the Lord Treasurer was driven into occasional sharp practices which 


were meat and drink the triumphant tories after 171 

The Calendar itself replete with evidence the shifts which the 
Government was put—Godolphin appears trying use 
persuade the Bank England make loan, and falling 
back on the quite unstatutory guarantee of a treasury minut ind with 
the usual infinitely varied material assembled virtue the central 
position the treasury occupied the governmental The ind 
maintains the standard completeness and accuracy set 
volumes. 


Calendar Treasury Books Vol. xxi (in parts). Prepared 
SHaw. (Her Stationery Office, London, 1952 


volume contains Part calendar the Treasury books from 
October 1706 December 1707, and Part Introduction and 


accounts for the year beginning Michaelmas 1705; thus Part thi 
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volume fact introduces the bulk the documents Parts and iii 
volume xx. 

the Introduction Dr. Shaw’s assault upon the political morality 
the house commons general, and the whigs particular, 
continued with unabated vigour, and with new spice fictitious 
account the Lord Treasurer chafing and biting his nails for full 
two months’ while the Commons dallied voting ways and means. 
The burden his charge that the substantial government majority, 
pledged conduct the war total victory, and encouraged the glory 
Blenheim, failed every point provide sufficient financial resources. 
They were slow passing the money bills, thus postponing the dates 
which the Government could begin borrow. They sometimes voted 
supply for items expense which they had addressed the queen 
undertake. habit they accepted estimates the expenditure for 
service departments that were known much too low, and the 
year under consideration, supply which fell short even the 
estimates more than provision whatever was made 
for the steadily mounting departmental debts, for interest the 
unfunded debt. 

Nor were any new taxes thought of, although large deficiency had 
accumulated through excessive borrowing the land tax, and (it seems 
probable) grossly excessive borrowing the malt duties. Dr. Shaw 
perhaps makes too much parliament’s failure provide properly for 
the expenses the receivers-general the land tax, but was scandalous 
that was appropriated service the loans the land tax. 
revenue was sight meet the annuities 1706 until various expiring 
duties could renewed 1707, 1708, and 1712, that further loans 
were raised service these loans, and secure couple years’ relief, 
the nation was saddled with interest interest for ninety-five years. 
The honesty this transaction compared Dr. Shaw with that 
rake prodigal son’. Even had the services not exceeded 
the figure quoted the estimates, the revenue would have been about 
million pounds short. Inescapably the floating debt increased, and the 
implication Dr. Shaw’s indictment that the whigs wittingly financed 
war which they prolonged for party advantage, part the expense 
the men field and those suppliers goods and services who 
had insufficient influence jump the queue for payment. 

That the finances the war worked out this way not 
denied, and makes the later revulsion against the war, exploited the 
tories, the more comprehensible. But Dr. Shaw’s strong moral judge- 
ments were based the assumption that the triumphant majority 
whigs matters finance could have done just what pleased 
which automatically excludes extenuating circumstances. fact, 
concedes, parliamentary suspicion the executive which was manifest 
the place bills, was manifest also the reluctance ministers give 
strong financial lead, and led them behave Grand Committee much 
like ordinary members. What does not mention that many landed 
proprietors bore severe burden direct taxes, and would have required 
abnormal altruism not resist further load, and also that there was 
limit the collecting power the administrative machine. 
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This last point heavily underlined the documents Part 
the present volume, one the most interesting questions which the 
strain placed the English fiscal administration the Union, and 
the need establish English methods Scotland. The Excise Office 
did not know whether there were Scotland, was certain that the 
introduction the English system would take long time, and found, 
when Excise Commission for Scotland was set up, that English gauges 
disagreed with the old officers’ charges, and that many the collectors 
were ‘unacquainted with figures’. The Customs Commission. also 
found that they must build from the foundations; Scottish law made 
difficult even import Irish horses for the riding surveyors; all the 
people and officers here are loss concerning the computations after 
the English method’; and standard English weights and measures were 
lacking. ‘The result was that positions responsibility must filled 
trained civil servants from English offices which could ill spare them, 
and discouraging watch must kept exclude former English 
officers not fit for any station 

The present volume contains therefore some material for controversy 
accounts marked the oddities noted the last volume; and abundant 
documentation notable year the annals British fiscal adminis- 
tration. 


The American Rebellion. Sir Henry Clinton: Narratwe his Campaign 


775-1782. Edited (London: Yale niver 
sity Press and Oxford University Press, 1954.) 


Henry who May 1778 succeeded Sir William Howe 
the command North America, shortly after the intervention France 
had doubled the difficulties already sufficiently thankless task, was 
favourite fortune. Contemporary opinion rather fastened him 
excellent scapegoat for Yorktown, and too many historians, mostly 
without the knowledge needed assess his difficulties and problems, 
have followed suit, labelling him with that conveniently 
‘incompetent’. That verdict and accusations being unintelligent 
will hardly survive any examination the evidence the original 
dispatches from America: these show that Clinton could any rate 
assess situation acutely and appreciate the really important factor 

involved. may have exaggerated his difficulties and been too easily 
discouraged, but not the epithet deserve: 

did not allow the case against him unchallenged and took 
every opportunity defending him elf, waging acrimonious pam 
phlet warfare with Cornwallis. These pamphlets form the nucleus 
two substantial and valuable volumes published 1888 Mr. 
Stevens Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, and now, thanks the Yale 
University Press and Department History and the Rockham School 
Graduate Studies the University Michigan, Clinton’s narrative 
his campaigns has been publishe and his case saw can studied 


wider circle readers, who have every reason for gratitude those 
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responsible for its publication, which welcome assistance the study 
interesting and very controversial subject. His narrative runs 
nearly 180,000 words and supplemented notes and Appendix con- 
taining copious extracts from public correspondence’ and other 
corroborative detail. Clinton died leaving the work unpublished, 
remain cold storage, along with his great collection relevant docu- 
ments, until purchased thirty years ago Mr. Clements and carried 
off Michigan. 

Clinton, like some other wielders cudgels their own defence, 
not too happy his presentation his case. Often protests too 
much quite convincing; writes enormous length, with some 
repetition, his style often clumsy and his arguments never too well put, 
them; moreover, often emphasizes minor points and some the 
major factors stand out more clearly the dispatches the Appendix. 
This contains the material Clinton selected provide support for his 
contentions, but also left more loose papers and notes upon which 
the editor has drawn for many notes, which, however, often 
leave the reader wishing that they had given more evidence as, frankly, 
Mr. deductions often seem merit the epithet misleading 
freely applies Clinton’s notes. His constant references modern 
works may enable readers who have small library their elbow 
follow the points involved, without this advantage the notes tend 
inconclusive. More maps are badly needed, the excellent reproduc- 
tion contemporary map for the Monmouth campaign omits most 
places mentioned the text and the merest black and white outlines 
would more useful. 

Clinton would have been furious with his editor, who certainly does 
not suffer from what Macaulay called the biographica’. Indeed 
Mr. Willcox usually refuses Clinton the benefit the doubt and whittles 
away qualifications any credit gives him. His criticisms tend 
merely destructive, rarely offers concrete constructive suggestions, 
and his verdicts are often hardly consistent with the points has made 
admitted before reaching them. Over minor detail does not often 
trip up, even the French regiments Grasse brought from the West 
Indies, Agenais, Gatinais, and Touraine would not have appreciated 
being described marines’ (p. 336); and when Clinton solemnly 
rebuked because Arbuthnot had asked for regiment, not battalion’ 
(p. 450, n.) smile hard avoid. 

But the bigger points that Mr. Willcox seems unsafe guide. 
Admittedly gives Clinton credit for some sound views, showing that 
had protested against Howe’s ill-advised dispersed winter cantonments 
New Jersey, which led Trenton and the fatal folly his move 
Philadelphia 1777. also admits Clinton’s firm grasp the extent 
which his operations were influenced the naval situation; Clinton 
realized only too clearly that after France had entered the war British 
fortunes North America depended basically the naval operations 
home waters and the West Indies. That America was lost Whitehall 
and the Bay hardly over-simplifies the story unduly. Had 


Keppel won Quiberon off Ushant 1778, would Rochambeau’s troops 
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have reached Rhode Island threaten Clinton’s hold New York 
Washington could never unaided, while had not victory narrowly 
eluded Rodney the West Indies 1780 Cornwallis’s restiveness 
and disobedience might not have made Yorktown famous. But Mr. 
Willcox’s criticisms Clinton’s handling some situations hardly 
emphasize sufficiently the insecurity the naval situation, while list 
works consulted, which fails differentiate between original and 
contemporary sources and modern works, some little value, rather 
suggests insufficient attention naval sources real authority and 
importance. 

Mr. Willcox’s verdicts are often hard accept because they smack 
the arm-chair critic, wise after the event and overlooking failing 
appreciate fundamental factors. His account Clinton’s march 
across New Jersey 1778 from the evacuated Philadelphia New York 
example. Though handicapped large baggage train and faced 
Washington’s whole force, strategically achieved his purpose, 
risky the undertaking looked, while tactically did all that was 
needed Monmouth Court House. perhaps Washington’s failure 
more conspicuous than Clinton’s success, how can Mr. Willcox assert 
that the battle had not fulfilled Clinton’s hopes (p. xxix)? was bigger 
achievement than the capture Charleston about which Mr. Willcox 
more laudatory. 

The factor numbers, one Clinton’s major troubles, needs 
attention and emphasis. After third the British infantry, whom 
mainly relied, had been taken away for the West Indies 
1778 and never adequately replaced, he lacked the means required for 


his ends, not mention those urged Germaine, airy optimism 
based the Loyalist support handicap rather than asset. 


Clinton, not free from this falla built far less it, but with all 
had secure undertake offensive operations was risky. risked 
something in leaving so dange rously small a force at New York when he 
went off Charleston, but may have taken Washington’s 
and realized that to avoid defeat w s all he needed since, once the colonies 
had repudiated British rule and obtained possession, they merely had 
hold and prevent the re-establishment British the 
Germans France 1914 their initiative had secured advantages and 
they could enjoy the defensive’s chief benefit, that ‘no change’ meant 
that their enemy remained thwarted. This factor Mr. fails 
bring out, and when talks Clinton missing chances bringing 
W ashington to battle, of which a concrete case is hard to find, hi equ ally 
overlooks the absence anything for which Washington had fight 
Clinton, like Howe before him, constantly vin 
such jealousy’ that must fight The loose 


confederacy of the colonies presented no political cent of gravity’ 
shipping centres and his raids the sources supply Virginia 

some answer Washingt: n’s policy ‘wearing out the enemy the 
duration of the combat ’. In the end Washington won, thanks to de 
Grisse and Rochambeau, and accordingly Clinton’s strategy pronounced 
(p. 4). Some passages the Appendix rather suggest that 
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until Grasse arrived Washington and his supporters were none too 
optimistic about their ability continue the struggle. Perhaps but for 
the windfall Grasse’s arrival might have been Washington’s 
petition bankruptcy which was filed. 

Mr. rather carping criticisms may incline the reader 
unduly favourable estimate Clinton. often hard see what 
else could have done and should have done, contributed his 
lack success failing inspire confidence those under him. 
this the letters Charles Stuart, who captured Minorca 1798, 
Prime Minister and his Sons, based Lord Bute’s correspondence, provide 
valuable evidence Mr. Willcox has apparently overlooked. Clinton may 
have tended look the worst side things and been weighed down 
his task; may also have been difficult colleague, but got 
well enough with Lord Howe and Commodore Collier and anyone could 
excused for quarrelling with Admiral Arbuthnot. hold Clinton 
very large measure responsible for Yorktown most unjust and shows 
little sense proportion. new evidence merely confirms the well 
reasoned verdict against Cornwallis given fifty years ago Sir John 
Fortescue, who said Clinton general was ever worse treated’. 
feared that Clinton after reading Mr. Willcox’s Introduction 


ATKINSON. 


Documents relatifs aux Séances des Généraux, Mai-Juin 1789. 
Tome premier. Les Séance mai. 
and ANNE TERROINE. (Paris, Editions Centre National 


detailed study the proceedings the French States General 
1789 has, hitherto, been mainly hampered the lack any readily 
accessible collection the essential documents. The procedural 
wrangles between the representatives the three Orders, which dom- 
inated the debates the assembly between May and June, have 
always been difficult follow detail and interpret correctly because 
the only complete which has survived that the nobility. 
This situation arose from the political tactics adopted the other two 
Orders. The clerical Order, deeply divided from the outset, and morally 
committed the réle mediator, never formally constituted itself 
and left authentic official record its proceedings. Similarly, 
the Third Estate, determined break down the traditional and legal 
method voting Order, refused, not only constitute itself 
separate Order, but even sanction the separate verification its own 
There are, therefore, authentic minutes the debates 
the Third Estate existence before June 1789. 


There have, however, survived many scattered supplementary 
sources, both printed and manuscript, which throw much light the 
proceedings the States General. collect, print and edit, 
far possible, all the relevant contemporary sources this kind for the 
period May June 1789 (when the privileged Orders united with 
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the members the National Assembly’) the purpose project 
sity Paris. The suggestion came originally from Professor Lefebvre 
1939, the time the official celebrations the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary the revolution. The first-fruits this 
enterprise the present collection documents covering the prelim- 
inaries the meeting the States General and the official proceedings 
the opening royal session May 1789. forms the first part 
vol. the contemplated series, parts and iii being announced for early 
publication. Subsequent volumes will contain edited version the 
journals Coster, documents concerned with the proceedings the 
separate Orders, private diaries and correspondence, gazettes and memoirs 
and biographical accounts the elected deputies. ‘The whole will form 
indispensable corpus material from which, may hoped, some 
definite history the early proceedings the States General and the 
Constituent Assembly will eventually emerge. 

The editors this first instalment documents, Professor Lefebvre 
and Mademoiselle Terroine, acknowledge their debt select group 
assistants trained the rigorous methods the des Chartes, 
local archivists and the custodians the diocesan records. This 
volume is, therefore, some general interest modern historians 
indication what can achieved the search for material 
pooling editorial comment the collective method. The result, 
one need hardly say, impressive. 

After introduction, outlining the architectural modifications made 
the Hétel des Menus Plaisirs for the session the States General, the 
editors have collected together, chapter documents bearing 
the proceedings preliminary the meeting, chapter ii, those concerned 
with the procession May 1789, and have devoted chapters iii 
the royal session May 1789. 

The documents and critical comment contained chapter relate, 
predominantly, disputed points ceremonial and precedence. Much 
the contention between the privileged Orders and the Third Estate 
these issues seems the modern mind puerile, and probably 
fair say that only specialists will take more than passing interest 
this section. The editors, however, rightly emphasize, page 62, that 
the Third Estate, its refusal submit established etiquette the 
States General, was really staking its claim political and social equality. 
New light thrown, pages the reasons for the decision, 
taken April 1789, defer the meeting the assembly May 
and evidence produced (p. 103) which connects the counter-revolu 
tionary manoeuvres the comte d’Artois this time with the subs« 
quent plans for the royal session June. The interesting suggestion 
also made (pp. that the historiographer-royal, Jacob Nicolas 
Moreau, played considerable part shaping the ultra-conservative 
views the Keeper the Seals, Barentin. One further point some 
significance, which has not hitherto been appreciated, that was 
Necker who was responsible for the decision that the powers the 
delegates the States General should verified not before, but after, 


the opening session (p. 92). 
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Chapter chiefly important because contains fascinating critical 
inquiry—the work Mile. Terroine—into the various editions the 
famous sermon preached the bishop Nancy May 1789. The 
version published 1789 once more shown have been apocryphal 
and the edition 1818, which Mlle. Terroine has discovered the 
private archives the Fare family, also proved have been 
amended version the original sermon, which was suppressed. The full 
texts both editions are here published pages and 

The main value the present collection is, however, that have 
now available, chapter viii, the complete and best authenticated texts 
the speeches made the opening session May 1789 Louis XVI, 
Barentin, and Necker. Other modern collections, such Buchez and 
Roux’s Histoire parlementaire Révolution frangaise, Mavidal and Laurent’s 
Archives Parlementaires and Thompson’s French Revolution Documents, 
give Barentin’s and Necker’s speeches truncated form and rely the 
text the ‘The king’s speech, its final form, now 
shown have been mainly the work Louis himself, Montmorin and 
Necker, though the queen and the other ministers also supplied their 
own drafts and suggestions. The brilliant critical Introductions and 
commentaries the three speeches throw new light ministerial 
attitudes, the extent royal and court influence the shaping 
policy and particularly the political programme Necker. The 
latter appears the advocate ‘trimming’ policy, calculated 
make possible the eventual triumph the more moderate demands 
the Third Estate, protagonist British constitutional forms, and 
especially bicameral legislature, and minister anxious retain 
political power, and consequently bound defer the king’s wishes and 
take into consideration the views the privileged orders. This 
temporizing policy, the editors suggest page 224, may have suited 
Louis who seems have thought that the Government’s neutrality 
procedural problems would allow the discussion between the Orders 
perpetuate itself, and thus enable the States General dissolved. 
this hypothesis correct, the king himself must obviously bear 
larger share responsibility for the fateful decisions which exacerbated 
the struggle for political power the assembly between the privileged 
orders and the Third Estate. 


Catalogue Political and Personal Satires preserved the Department 
Prints and Drawings the British Museum. xi, 1828-1832. 


Dororny (By order the Trustees, 1954.) 


Tue publication this volume brings close large and long- 
matured project. First begun Stephens the four volumes 
published between 1870 and was resumed after wide interval 
Mrs. 1930. Her seventh volume completes the task en- 
visaged century cataloguing all the prints the 


British Museurn the series political and personal satires from 
times 1832. 


Not only that collection, comprising some 17,000 


| 
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items, the richest existence, but the catalogue now concluded, model 
scholarly patience and exactness, effectively puts its riches the 
student’s disposal. The choice 1832 stopping-point 
one. have omitted the Reform Bill crisis would have 
thinkable; but there would less purpose 


sensipie 
been 
continuing such 
elaborate publication into the late 1830s. Not only was 


reform followed period relative political lassitud 


1¢ excitement 

but the 
world political caricature the separate print was already giving way 
cartoons and sketches published newspapers, magazines, and illustrated 
periodicals such Figaro London and Punch (started 
1841). After 1832 political caricature was increasingly diverted into 
medium illustrated journalism. 

The years however, saw the rise the last great exponent 
the separate political Doyle (HB). The fashion for the 
coloured and often coarse etching the Gillray school was passing 
and lithographs, cooler tone and treatment than their Regency 
predecessors, already presaged the light touch the Victorian cartoonists, 
Tenniel and Leech. Yet had host imitators and competitors; 
and, though supreme quality, his drawings are outnumbered the 
British Museum collection by those of Robert Seymour, who is t pr 
sented more than twice much work any other artist, and equalled 
quantity those William Heath (Paul Pry). Alongside thes 
leading caricaturists was host lesser men, some named, many anony 
mous, mostly forgotten. The reform crisis engendered whole brood 
illustrated penny papers, short-lived and for the most part uncollected 
character more like separate squibs pamphlets, which the British 


Museum examples were unfortunately nearly all destroyed 1941 
penny publications the present day almost exceed calculation 


ae 
George. The Schoolmaster was never “so much 
had John Bull ever many opportunities indulging his taste for 
literature and satire rate.’ These forgotten popular ephemerae 
must have helped considerably strengthen the contemporary 


sion the completely abnormal excitement the reform crisis, and 
make more comprehensible the attitude those who feared the effect 
the constitution such unprecedented political agitatior 
also have contributed, natural reaction, the period 
after 1832. 

Statistically the year 1828 represented prints; 1829 269 
prints; 1830 420 prints; 1831 314 prints; and 1832 431 print 
Topically the leading subject was, course, parliamentary reform which 
attracted much attention the two next largest topics, Ireland and 
Catholic emancipation, put together. Among personalities the out 
standing figure was Weilington. has twice the number 
secured Peel, the second figure public interest, who turn 
closely followed Brougham, William IV, Grey, Cumberland, Eldon 
and George IV, that order. Throughout these year 
held commanding position the public eye, though was one 


increasing unpopularity anti-reformer and culminating 


the attack him 1832 the ‘Waterloo Demon’. Peel first 
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emerged popular subject for caricature 1829, partly the cad’ 
helping Wellington drive the emancipation coach’, and partly 
his own right the author the metropolitan police. But both 
capacities, Mrs. George observes, almost always depicted gay, 
handsome, and likeable 

Political caricature the distorting mirror politics. But while 
the mirror useful, also informative observe the distortion. 
Many these cartoons depend for their effect knowledge private 
transactions intimate gossip which must often have taxed the ability 
the editor rediscover. But many also convey completely unreal 
picture what was happening; as, for example, when William 
shown 1830 the beadle driving two vagabonds (Wellington and 
Peel) out the parish; again, the conventional characterization 
Brougham the ardent, Grey the half-hearted, reformer. There are 
other, less obvious, degrees distortion. Though the British Museum 
collection the largest the country, still only collection. The 
fluctuations the number prints for different years, for instance, 
are probably representative; but not know with any accuracy 
what proportion these figures bear the total output for this period 
and even knew that, would still have discover how many 
copies each were sold, and what part the country, before 
could fully gauge their effect and significance. But obvious that 
London productions, almost (one might add) those one individual 
London publisher, Thomas McLean the Haymarket, dominate the 
collection. There consequently preponderance metropolitan 
tastes and topics. Few prints touch the agricultural labourers’ riots 
and then chiefly satirize the mythical radical incendiaries 
rather than the conditions which produced the riots. Again, while the 
general election 1830 commemorated very few prints, the fiasco 
the Lord Mayor’s banquet November the subject less 
than thirty, The language itself the cartoons, with its prevailing 
Dickensian cockney, shows the London hallmark. unlikely that 
many provincial political caricatures were published this period; but 
some were, and more might uncovered search were made pro- 
vincial libraries and museums. would useful know, moreover, 
how far the London prints circulated outside the metropolis. 

Yet reflexion the popular opinion the day—a frequently 
emotional, prejudiced, ignorant opinion—this catalogue extra- 
ordinarily illuminating. Criticism the Government, and nearly all 
State institutions the Church, was universal. The house 
lords, the bishops, the borough-mongers, came under more intensive and 
often more brutal attack than ever before. was mark the popular 
character the political cartoons that, Mrs. George points out, they 
pilloried all the features the unreformed system except the corrupt 
voter himself. The ministers, particularly Wellington, were the usual 
whipping-boys; but that was not unprecedented feature English 
politics. What significant that was the power the Cabinet, 
rather than that the Crown, that was regarded with suspicion. 
Ministers were attacked for exerting pressure the king; the king was 
not attacked for over-riding the ministers. was, perhaps, some 
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consequence for the future monarchical institutions this country 
that during the reform crisis the Crown was the only part the constitu 
tion that was all popular. Even 1832, when the attempt form 
tory Ministry brought the throne into some disfavour, the public indig 
nation was directed, often very coarsely, against the queen rather than 
the king. For most this period William was the Friend the 
People the royal dog Billy the rat-pit corruption. take the 
evidence these cartoons, the Church rather than the monarchy was 
danger the years 

the specific issues the day the popular voice was equally 
phatic and revealing. The year 1829 was filled Catholic emancipa 
tion. Nearly half the collected prints for the year turned that issue 
and though the press general was Catholic’, 
the cartoons were Protestant’. After March 1831 parliamentary reform 
overshadowed all other topics. Inevitably most the prints were 
reformist character. Not until the end 1832 are there any visible 
signs reaction in, for example, the Looking Glass, some HB’ 
sketches. minor matters the unmistakable ring the people’ 
voice was heard the criticism doctors rather than drains the 
cholera epidemic 1832, and the lurid opposition Warburton’ 
bill. But pleasant for Mrs. George able 
the first appearance public caricature Peel’s new London policemen, 
uttering the now time-honoured, Move there’ 

such detailed and allusive field this, covering every aspect 
politics and political gossip, would for any one avoid 
occasional slip. Thus, Sir Robert Vyvyan (p. xxvii, n.) should 
Sir Richard; Brougham’s anti-slavery speech July 1830 (p. 


was made, far know, ignorance the fact that was shortly 
invited stand for Yorkshire; and doubtful, say the least, 
whether the July revolution profoundly (p. 323) the English 
he 


general election. allegation cartoon no. 16659 (p. 474) that 
duke Northumberland’s commissioners had issued instructions his 
tenants promote petition against reform was fact quite 
the evidence Hansard. One may wonder too whether Mrs. 
has not perhaps over-stressed the HB’s 
ful cartoonist inevitably selects certain salient characteristics and 
makes them memorable and identifiable. But this not 
the same cither photographic fidelity painter’s insight. These, 
however, are smail matters. The predominant student 
the period when using this volume will respect for its 
learning and gratitude for the skill with which all the information 
likely to want has been made accessible to him : 
GASH 


October 1939). Toscano. (Rome: Libreria 
dello Stato, 1954.) 


Tue first volume Italian documents covering the diplomacy the 
second World War inspires mixed feelings. All revelations are welcome; 


great majority 
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and the English historian can enjoy the curious pleasure reading 
letter from Lord Halifax Ciano (no. 110) which would denied him 
asked see the British Foreign Office. The editing im- 
peccable, model conscientious efficiency (was there deliberate 
suppression the instructions the ambassador Moscow, referred 
no. 683, drop social contacts with the Poles?) Yet one doubts 
whether this great effort was worth while for the editor even for the 
reader. Are recent historians condemned study every diplomatic 
fragment merely because someone wrote and someone else perhaps 
read it? Most the German and British documents the immediate 
origins the second World War are much waste-paper; yet the policy 
these two countries largely determined events. Italy was the 
sidelines; and nearly everything the present volume could have been 
written competent newspaper-correspondent—in fact, was often 
written better. Why for instance must struggle through seven pages 
report the conference Panama 675), every word which 
was public knowledge the time? course one sees the editor’s 
object. wanted give full impression the atmosphere the 
Italian Foreign Ministry the outbreak war. Every democratic 
Government has landed itself absurd position. First refuses 
historians access its recent archives. ‘Then employs reputable 
historian publish selections from these archives. Finally the historian 
sustains his reputation publishing everything—and the more reputable 
the historian, the greater the waste the taxpayer’s money and other 
historians’ time. would simpler and cheaper for everyone stop 
these publications and open all archives without restrictions. 

course there great deal clever writing the present volume 

reports Attolico and Magistrati from Berlin, for example, which 
give admirable impression German the outbreak war. 
again, research worker were misguided enough choose for 
his theme the policy Bulgaria Denmark the first months the 
second World War, would find plenty material. But the policy 
every neutral country can stated single sentence: they wanted 
the storm blow elsewhere. There are few discreditable, rather 
distasteful, items British and French sycophancy towards the Italians: 
Halifax’s letter mentioned already; letter from Chamberlain Grandi 
(Appendix i); appeals from Flandin for Italian mediation (no. 524); 
suggestion Lord Brocket that Italy should impose peace Lord 
Halifax all very small beer. The 
Goering, the Italians nothing; they put public 
performance even private. The Italian diplomatists everywhere (and 
not only the Italians) were reduced summarizing press-opinion; and 
this, under Government direction, contained nothing interest. 

Italy had policy the early months the first World War; hence 
the documents that period have some use. the second World 
War she had none. Many old-fashioned observers expected her come 
out with offer mediation; but Mussolini was too frightened 
Hitler attempt anything. His only utterance here any importance 
embarrassed explanation (no. 138) that Italian neutrality was 
more use Germany than her participation the war. The Italians 


i 


never dared ask Hitler for his peace-terms even suggest that 


peace might desirable. They talked vaguely league neutrals 
which might mediate some future time (when requested 
Hitler); but they took steps create such league. had 
contact all with the United States. They dared not approach Russia 
for fear that Stalin might betray them Hitler and secure the scrapping 
the anti-Comintern pact. They did not want involved the 
affairs either the Baltic the Low Countries. Thus they were 
left with Hungary, Rumania, and perhaps Jugoslavia—hardly the 
materials which found international action. traditional 
resource was diplomacy. Once Hitler went war Italy ceased exist 


independent Power. Mussolini had been less vain and 
bitious, might have followed policy neutrality, like Franco 
Vichy France. Probably even this was out reach. All Mussolini 


could was count the hours until Fascist Italy would involved 
war that must ruin her, win lose. The present volume confirm 
this. Reading 878 documents 567 pages high price pay for 
discovering what everyone knows already. 
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Short 


The Principis Mr. John Crook’s study (Cambridge 
University Press, 1955) names ostensible organ the Roman Govern- 
ment. author’s purpose demolish it. argues that the first 
two centuries the Empire knew such institution, Not one consilium, 
even several, but rather various collections imperial counsellors, 
according the business. What Hadrian did the way systematiza- 
tion can have amounted very little; and not until the fourth 
century that the Consistorium emerges. Mr. Crook presents his thesis 
clearly and firmly. Who will raise dispute? Roman dynastic politics 
the last age the Free State speak for it, the habits courts and 
monarchies everywhere—and, indeed, the beginnings Cabinet govern- 
ment England. The author does not, true, adduce that parallel. 
But, reaction from schematism and from the domination juristic 
notions, acknowledge strong trend historical studies 
the modern all comes round Caesar and the friends Caesar. 
The book stands the solid basis prosopographical index containing 
nearly four hundred items (pp. passing, many important 
subjects are discussed: the committee which Augustus devised for 
preparing senatorial business (few can have been tempted regard this 
policy-forming body); Tiberius’s methods contrast those 
his more subtle predecessor; judicial procedure (here experts were needed, 
and are attested); and, above all, the influence exercised the imperial 
advisers. There excellent discussion about Seneca, but little more 
could have been said about the great Vitellius (consul for the third 
time 47) master patronage—his friends and relatives form 
remarkable group. Caesars come and go, but there continuity some- 
where. new ruler, young old, confronted with the men ensconced, 
who know the arcana. How powerful autocrat 


Every student ancient and medieval history will grateful 
Professors Humphreys and Momigliano for giving 
selection Professor Baynes’s works, Byzantine Studies and other 
The Athlone Press, 1955). The book consists thirty-one 
lectures, articles, and reviews, together with Appendix, The Custody 
Tradition’, Foundation Address delivered the members 
University College, London, evacuated Bangor 1942. The whole 
introduced attractive photograph the author. Some the 
contents have not been published before. There new study The 
Byzantine State’ and Idolatry and the Early Church’, also paper 
which shown that some recent judgements that 
wearisome author are over-optimistic. Every reader will have his 
favourite favourites among these works. The reviewer’s the study 
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published ante, xxv (1910), Rome and Armenia the Fourth 
Century’. that article Professor Baynes drew attention 
neglected work the Armenian historian, Faustus, showed why the 
work had been misunderstood and neglected, and proved that Faustus 
important authority for the history the Eastern frontier 
fourth century also showed that Faustus illustrates and 
the truth Ammianus Marcellinus the most striking 
way. Faustus’s work is, course, entirely independent that 
Ammianus; yet confirms Ammianus’s account even small details 
and shows how reliable was Ammianus’s judgement selecting what 
was important Armenian history. That study was published fort 
five years ago, but one may doubt whether its lessons have yet been 
learned: otherwise recent attacks the veracity and the judgement 
Ammianus might have been put forward with some caution. But thi 
article Faustus only small part extraordinarily rich volum 
The essays the Byzantines, for example, their state and their Thought 


World are all but unique English historical writing. And the 


volume written beautifully lucid and attractive style, for Professo 


Baynes has played part developing the technique making history 


dull and unreadable can made. The editors hope that 
may possible produce further volume include Constantine the 
Great and the Christian Church’ with its magnificent bibliography and 
military operations the Emperor This 


certainly done, for the work Heraclius particular—it was 


lished the United Services Magazine very hard come 
and still fundamental importance. THompson. 


There is no entirely adequate study in English of St. Boniface; but 
none that know better than Mr. Greenaway’s Saint 
(London: Adam and Charles Black, 1955), published this year com 
memorate the twelfth centenary his martyrdom, and written expressly 


Ss 


for the Exeter diocesan festival. succinct, trenchant and well 
founded, and reads, should, like the work experienced historian 
who knows the pitfalls. Mr. Greenaway would not claim for his book 


that was more than essay. Even so, essay that ing 
together good deal not easily accessible research, and that presents 
conclusions with fairness. divided into three short The 
first covers the work the German mission from the first landing 
Frisia the winning-over, winning-back, and ‘Thuringia; 


the second shows St. Boniface ecclesiastical statesman, both 
the reorganizing the Church southern Germany and the initial 


reform the Frankish Church itself; and the third concerned 
the private life the saint, from his biography Willibald 
and from his voluminous correspondence (which should long ago hay 
attracted English editor and translator), This cut 
across straight chronological survey St. Boniface’s career and 
entirely justified; for allows emphasis what the author consid 
its salient features. The special merit the book lies, think, 
insistence upon the unhurried care and intelligence with 
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popes controlled their difficult missionary. did not have all his 
own way. They (and he) seem have been perfectly aware that 
was second Augustine Canterbury—and, more than that, also 
Theodore. (It possible that the correspondence with Rome St. 
Augustine and St. Boniface might repay fresh comparison.) But 
St. Augustine found the British Church tough proposition, St. Boniface 
found the Frankish Church even tougher; and detect rather less sym- 
pathy Mr. Greenaway’s handling the Frankish hierarchy and its 
than his approach the uninhibited paganism northern 
Thuringia. The matter needs looked from the Frankish point 
view, for St. Boniface failed within Francia; and this requires ex- 
planation. Finally, was St. Boniface martyred 754 755? Mr. 
Greenaway considers the question open, and opts for the later date 
because represents the English tradition. not impressed, 
the arguments for the earlier date, the Fulda tradition. 
But small matter. hope that Mr. Greenaway’s book will 


Story (London: Hodder Stoughton, 1955) Mrs. 
Higham traces the evolution St. Saviour’s, the largest parish 
church England, from dim pre-Conquest origins the golden jubilee 
the creation (1905) the new diocese, when the church (since 1897 
the pro-cathedral south London) became cathedral, while remaining 
parish Its history and associations make the story altogether 
remarkable. The position the. Augustinian Priory St. Mary 
Overies the south end London Bridge brought into contact with 
great events. did its proximity Winchester House and its close 
relations with the bishops Winchester. was profoundly influenced 
the changing character the Borough, with its divided and conflicting 
jurisdictions, its Liberties, its theatres, its prisons and great houses, its 
industrialization and its ‘numerous poor’. The long story firmly 
placed its historical setting and soundly based authorities, but 
owing the aggressive puritanism Bishop Horne the church records 
before 1557 were lost. The crisis the dissolution was successfully 
weathered owing accommodating prior and powerful bishop 
(Stephen Gardiner); the priory became parish church, two parishes 
amalgamated, and St. Mary’s became St. Saviour’s. The parish- 
ioners bought church property and records and obtained Crown 
lease the rectory and building, with the right levy tithe and appoint 
clergy. was confirmed Act the same year (1540) and Cor- 
poration Wardens and Assistants (the vestry) came into existence. 
The rules for parish business were formulated vestry the 
chairmanship Bishop White 1557 and were undisturbed the new 
established (or accepted) close vestry, ignoring 
provision the Act for election parishioners. The vestry minutes 
(missing from record the year year management the parish, 
including the appointment the two chaplains preachers salaried 
employees, liable (in theory least and sometimes practice) dis- 
Renewals the lease were troublesome, and last after 


at 
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prolonged negotiations the parishioners bought the rectory and church 
and became possible levy church rate. The chaplains, staunch 
Presbyterians, survived the Civil War but not the Restoration; church 
marriages crept back from 1655, and when the Wardens and the vestry 
returned 1660 they inscribed under the re-erected Royal Arms Fear 
God, honour the King. Meddle not with those that are given 
change was the fate the church directly involved 
national crises—for instance the condemnation the Protestant Martyrs 
and the Sacheverell excitements, the Doctor being one the chaplains 
Between 1831 and 1848 Radical anti-clericalism found congenial target 
those who were trying preserve the fabric the church—a perennial 
problem. 1832 the Lady Chapel was compared Old Sarum. 


1838 the nave was under attack. Evangelicals disliked 
very old and large building erected before the Reformation and used 


for Roman Catholic worship incapable adaptation the worship 
the present generation’. Controversy was inflamed agitation 
against the Church rate, and the cause utility, economy and 
the nave was destroyed and replaced one opened 1841, vile 
preaching place’, wrote Pugin, ever disgraced the 
the changed climate the the monstrosity was generally 
condemned, and from 1890 1897, with the new diocese prospect, 
the nave was rebuilt reproduce closely possible the thirteenth 
century original. The narrative, with its immense span time, and many 
aspects not touched here, admirably controlled and proportioned. 
The book deserves wide public; also deserves better 
these are well chosen but badly reproduced muzzy brown 


Medieval Dr. Elliott-Binns (London: Methuen, 
grievously disappointing book, especially deliberately 
challenges comparison with Mr. Rowse’s and 
part modelled upon it. Its fundamental weakness that attempts 
write the history Cornwall trom Domesday the Wars the Roses 
the form the medieval history England illustrated local 
examples. doubtful whether any county England can pro 
fitably studied this way, least all one distinctive Cornwall 
Without making exaggerated claims for the territory and objectives 
local history, entering upon inconclusive discussion about 
precise relationship national and local history, one can safely say that 
the local history Cornwall would have much contribute 
understanding English history whole, certainly the fields 
ecclesiastical, economic, and social history, and possibly 
Elliott-Binns’s method approach cannot its nature produce any 
such contribution, for shies away whenever anything emerge 
that illustrates preconceived notion. One example must suffice for 
many: page 305 tells that the manor Tregear there wer 
eighteen villeins the time Domesday but the thirteenth century 
there were twenty socagers who between them held more than halt the 
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remarkable transformation local society, which could paralleled 
from many other Cornish manors; yet this surely the very heart 
local history? readable mellifluously written and hand- 
somely produced, but quite fruitless for the serious historian. based 
almost entircly printed works, which are indeed carefully used, and 
very little upon unpublished material. The subject still awaits the worker 
prepared wrestle with the specially intractable materials Cornish 
local history, not least that place-names and the history that 
inherent them. notice only one misprint: page 277 North 
Petherton clearly slip for North Petherwin. There serviceable 
index but list the sources used the book. 


The fourth section the Oorkondenboek van het Sticht Utrecht tot 1301 
(The Hague: Staatsdrukkerij Uitgeverijbedrijf, 1954) two 
volumes and covers the pontificate John Nassau 
(1267-90). ‘The editor, Dr. Ketner, has followed the same plan 
the previous section already has similar Introduction 
which justified the inclusion the capitular documents which were 
left out consideration the earlier account the bishop’s chancery 
Berkelbach van der Sprenkel his history the diocese from 
1281 1305, published 1923. Dr. Ketner notes some inconsistencies 
the date used for the beginning the year; the choice seems have 
depended where the bishop was, and possibly the nature, political 
otherwise, the document. Easter seems have prevailed 
Holland and Lady Day Utrecht. The documents are largely concerned 
with the landed property and water rights the various religious bodies, 
particularly those the Teutonic Knights. protracted litigation arose 
from the attempt hospital Doetinchem, which had been converted, 
like many others, into priory Canons Regular, join the Teutonic 
Knights and escape the bishop’s jurisdiction. Another proceeded from 
the excommunication the the archbishop Cologne 
the charge that had pledged the temporalities his see the 
count Holland security for loan. Among the political documents 
agreement for arbitration between the and Florence 
count Holland made the instance Anthony Bek, bishop 
Durham and other envoys Edward Utrecht August 1284), 
written English chancery hand, which shows the king peace- 
maker between Holland, Utrecht, and Guelders (no. letter 
Florence count Holland September 1276 (no. 1919) seems 
mark the beginning the attempt transfer the staple trade from 
Bruges Dordrecht which becomes important later date. There 
excellent index, but may doubted whether the references 
headed Engeland, Anglia, geld van’ really refer English coins, and 
not coins local mints approximating value English pence. 


Ante, 278. 
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Haslingden: Topographical History, Mr. Thomas Woodcock 
(Chetham Society, 1952), the work local solicitor standing 
Haslingden and the adjacent moorland manors the honour Clitheroe 


have Crown hands for more than six Moreover, not 
only has the lerdship the main block lands about Haslingder 


remained intact over that period but one time other the Crown has 
contested law the claims nearly all tenants. From the surviving 
case records, the author has been able reconstruct with considerable 
precision the jig-saw pattern holdings and old’ enclosures before 
became overlaid the cighteenth century new enclosures, turnpike 
roads, mills, brick-clay pits and modern industrialism, and thereby 
able supplement and, places, correct the account Dr. 
Tupling. was not antiquarian and local patriotism, 

that first directed Mr. Woodcock’s attention the problem but very 
live practic al legal issue of considerable im portance, When copy hold 
tenure was abolished statute 1922 considered that its ation 


this important group manors was unfair the tenants and that the 
compensation payable the lord for the loss copyhold rent 
£175,000, was excessive. Evidence this effect was subsequently given 
before House Lords’ and amending act was passed 
1926. What had happened was that the ori ginal distinction between 


freehol and copyhol 1 had become b lurred and forgotten over ycars 


a sum ot 


and thus the freehold land degenerated practice copyhold, 
may have been the position (p. And Mr. ock was 
driven study origins and early land law which gives his book 
more than local significance. Analogies with other northern manors 
immediately spring mind—the law succession copyhold tenures, 
the amount fines and services, the question rights minerals and 
growing timber. obvious that the Haslingden custom was peculiar: 
Mr. Woodcock disposed trace its origin pre-Conquest 


Mr. Robert Tate’s Joan Margarit Gerona 
(Manchester University Press, 1955) straightforward and 


biography ecclesiastic, statesman and humanist who played not 


author has made use unpub hed material Corona 
capitular and diocesan archives Gerona. Joan Margarit was born 
about 1421, probably Gerona. Destined from infancy for the priest 
hood, early obtained ecclesiastical preferment and 1443 was arcl 


deacon Gerona and vicar-general for his uncle Bernat Pau, bishop 
Gerona from 1436 1452 Margarit was appointed bishop 
Elna and 1461 was translated the sce Geron 
long before his death, was raised the cardinalate. 

important part during the Catalan civil war 1461 
Tate traces detail the defence Gerona against the torces 
the Generalitat under the count Pallars, his actions during the period 


the city’s submission the Generalitat, and his part its sub 
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defection the royalist cause which heralded the final defeat the 
insurgents. shows that even during the years subjection the 
Generalitat, Margarit contrived keep touch with John and that 
was the bishop who brought back the city its allegiance the Crown. 
Margarit was twice sent important embassies Italy. 
was the principal Aragonese delegate the congress Mantua and 
1481 was sent again Italy the ambassador Ferdinand 
both occasions proved himself skilled diplomatist. died 
November 1484. Margarit was scholar and man letters. 
young man studied the university Bologna and was doctor 
canon and civil law. was Rome during the pontificate 
Nicholas and engaged the translation Greek authors into Latin 
while acting proctor the king Naples. These and his later visits 
Italy brought him into contact with the spirit Italian humanism. 
his three original works, two—the Templum Domini, study the 
relations Church and State, and the Corona Regum, treatise the 
moral education princes—are briefly analysed Mr. Tate. The third 
—the Paralipomenon—is only mentioned incidentally, presumably because 
the author has already dealt with this work article the 
the Rylands Library, xxxiv (1952). deals with the antiquities 
Spain and important the development Spanish historiography. 
The book provided with sketch-map Catalonia and genealogy 
the Margarit family. Six the documents the Appendices are 
published for the first time. The index somewhat meagre. 


Major Charles Brusten has made available great deal material 
Armée 1468 (éditions Fr. van Myusewinkel, 
Brussels, 1953) although his work can only interest specialists. Not the 
least valuable this material contained the plates, which show 
forms warfare, combat, armour and weapons including firearms. 
The sources these plates are indicated. study the Burgundian 
army before the creation the bandes d’ordonnance’ (July 1471) 
hitherto unattempted and well worth-while undertaking. only 
pity that Major Brusten has limited his investigation the years 
and there some discrepancy with the plates, which 
perhaps the best (nos. 30-3), engravings ‘The Master W.A.’ 
how troops the d’ordonnance’. actual campaigns 
the period are treated detail, and such little 
Brustem elucidated maps. The explanation fifteenth-century 
military terms, though not always fully documented, most helpful. 
Nevertheless, the book resembles collection material rather than 
definitive study. This the more unfortunate because the author 
obviously knows his subject and period intimately. His remarks the 
copious narrative authorities display refreshing originality, although 
soldier not quite fair diplomat like Commines. his 
best military subjects such the method crossing rivers, distances 
and speeds marching. begs the question that the Burgundian 


army, like that Henry although composed feudal tenants, was 
paid army before 1471. 
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(Arnhem, van Loghum Slaterus, 1954) study Dr. Hendrik Bonger 
the principles underlying Coornhert’s defence toleration. The 
Introduction discusses the problems raised toleration doctrine 
and political expedient, thereby giving background against which 
Coornhert’s peculiar contribution may 


be judged. His writings upon 
toleration are described and classified 


detail. His iterpretation 


scriptural texts which persecutors generally appealed considered 


separate chapter. The chapters discuss the mystical, spiritual 


and rationalistic elements Coornhert’s doctrine toleration. Dr. 
Bonger points out that for Coornhert belief gift 
believer’s action should hinder another’s reception that gift. For 
this reason even the toleration the unbeliever defended 
rationalistic arguments, the principle 


procity and consi tency is 
mainly stressed: profess one’s own faith implies and the same 


right granted others. The difficulties deciding what heresy, 
the lack disinterested human judge, and the nature heresy 
mistaken service God, rather than act defiance, lead Coornhert 
find value the sects which were certain arise when human relations 
religion were governed only the methods 
sion. Two further chapters examine Coornhert’s theory the relation 
Church and State, and his stress upon the inviolability the 
Dr. Bonger’s study Coornhert valuable addition the 
religious toleration. 


and that 
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Walsall, with Wednesbury, Dudley, West Bromwich, and 
hampton, lies the face Staffordshire like the five 
spade sult 1s an apt one, since agriculture and industry ha grown 
together here, and, Mr. Fink suggests Mary’ 
School, (Walsall: Queen Mary’s Club, 1954), this 
explain why Walsall worthies had much more with which endow 
charities than their counterparts other towns 
size. For Walsall, 1831, only numbered 11,914 people, and 
with population fifth that size, its grammar school was taking 
between forty and sixty boys. The roll eminent Marians shows that 
the intensive cultivation the latent abilities the town paid 
dividends. Leigh, Fowke, Hough, and Somers the seventeenth 
century are quartet which any school might proud, and 
centuries have seen steady stream Marians proceeding the 
versities and local industries. These local industries, especially mining 
have played great part the life the school, the more especially 
1797, when the governors were empowered sell mines the school 
estate public auction. These sales augmented the endowment 


nt 


con 
siderably. Tipton brought 1800, Birchills 
yrley and Little Bloxwich Then there were 


from the W alse all Wood Colliery, and, 80 clamant were the industrial 
needs xpan iding Walsall, the school buildings 


Street the South Staffordshire Railway for 1846 enabled the 
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governors build the present structure Lichfield Street. This, 
opened April 1850, witnessed the successive inspections 
Green and Leach: inspections which preceded national schemes 
for redeploying the endowment include girls and broaden the 
channels exit and entry. Mr. Fink has gone great deal trouble 
examine surveys and rentals well the normal records grammar 
school, and his book full glancing asides the social and economic 
history Walsall the four hundred years under review. ex- 
cellently documented and illustrated, refreshingly free from the anti- 
quarian foibles many school histories. And not the least its 
merits the way which has illustrated the wider role the school 
governors the early nineteenth century, when they became almost 
local education authority their own: supporting, from their resources, 
two elementary schools and infants’ school Walsall itself, two 
village infants’ schools Walsall Wood and Shelfield, and school 
Bloxwich. Bound morocco leather, with forty-seven illustrations 
and pages Monotype Bembo, his book credit both the 
author and the old boys who commissioned and produced it. 
hoped that librarians the new university institutes education will 
make special efforts obtain for their readers. Works piety, 
well educated this, deserve great praise. 


his brief study, Forschungen zur 16. und 17. 
(Arbeitsgemeinschaft fir Forschung des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen, 
Heft 10; Cologne: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1955), Professor Peter Rassow 
discusses the changes which the Imperial idea underwent the course 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. doing advances two 
theses. his opinion the Emperor Charles about 1550 tried 
secure the succession his son Philip the Empire—whether instead 
his brother Ferdinand Ferdinand’s successor—to preserve the 
sacred idea the Empire, and for this purpose would have preferred 
the first these alternatives. Secondly, after the Thirty Years’ War 
among the common people Germany the longing for the revival 
the Empire merged with the national idea German state; thus the 
seeds were sown the movement towards national state which became 
strong the nineteenth century. Both these theses appear 
highly speculative. equally possible that Charles put forward the 
plan change the succession the Empire because friction 
inside the Habsburg family, because thus wanted preserve the 
dominant position his house Italy, because did not believe 
that the Emperor could fulfil his function without the backing Spanish 
and financial power and that Italy could not otherwise 
defended against France. question whether considerations power 
were uppermost Charles’ mind (as has usually been assumed), the 
idea the Sacrum cannot clearly answered from the available 
sources: perhaps was combination both. prove his second 
thesis Professor Rassow quotes two 


Grimmelshausen and Moscheroch. The questions, however, arise 
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whether these can taken representative the longings the 

common people, whether these writers longed for national state, and 
not merely for revival the past, and whether any line leads from them 


the writers the nineteenth century. Perhaps the author will one 
day develop these themes more extensive scale and thus able 
prove the ideas was only able sketch this pamphlet. 


The first volume Dr. Pau! Dibon’s learned and accurate book 
Philosophie (Paris and Amsterdam: Elsevier, 


contribution rather the history education than the 
history thought. This indeed indicated its sub-title 
philosophique dans les universités a que récartésienne (15 7J-1650) The 4. 
six chapters are divided universities, Leyden having two 
others, including the Illustrious School’ Amsterdam, one each, 
except that Harderwijk only requires three four pages. Dr. Dibon 
gives the history the provision made each place for the teaching 
everything which the name philosophy was given, other words 
the teaching which students were prepared the faculties arts for 
the higher faculties. The teachers were not original thinkers. 
gersdijk Leiden, two whose textbooks were printed several times 
Oxford and evidently used there, was perhaps the most influential; but 
what made him important was his Aristotelianism, while the lesser men 
similarly are notable not for their own ideas but for their greater less 
some other thinker the second order. Even Reneri, who was the host 
Descartes for eighteen months and regarded him the prince 
mathematicians, does not seem, spite the apparent testimony 
Salmasius, have taught from the Méthode Utrecht. 
Dr. Dibon gives full and useful bibliographical information about the 
writings these professors; but their books are, with few exceptions, 
ancillary their teaching, manuals inaugural addresses 
similar general reviews their subjects. the circumstances, and 
especially view the suspicions with which the pugnacious theologian 
the time regarded philosophy, this was probably the most fitting kind 
literary activity for men whose work was the equivalent sixth-form 
teaching. Dr. Dibon adds something what known the content 
and the methods this teaching using, virtually for the first time, 
the not inconsiderable mass records disputations. These were 
regularly practised the Dutch the seventeenth century 
they were anywhere the middle ages, and Dr. Dibon’s lists them 
will permanently useful even if, hoped, they lead 
discovery other materials the kind. 
One the last services the late Canon Whiting the study 
(Surtees Society, vol. clx, London, 1952). contains the Order Book 
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the corporation Durham, and order and memoranda 
book the Tanners’ Company, The content these books 
very strictly local interest. But some general interest see 
that January 1657/8 the Corporation agreed pay {20 year for 
seven years towards Mr. Smith’s chardgs and pains the 
the Settlement the temporall Courts here and the Settlement 
for directing colledge here The Tanners’ bock contains 
good deal information about apprenticeship and regulations prevent 
competition among the members the buying hides. Canon 
Whiting contributes Introduction which has some useful observations 
about the relationship between the bishop and the city. 


The Wadding Papers 1614-38, edited Brendan Jennings, O.F.M. 
(Dublin: Stationery Office, 1953), are printed from the collections 
removed from St. Isidore’s College, Rome 1872 and now preserved 
among the archives the Franciscan House Studies, Dun Mhuire, 
Killiney. The documents included the present volume belong the 
ecclesiastical, opposed the political, section Wadding’s papers. 
They are introduced the editor who gives brief account Luke 
Wadding’s life and notes the influence Spain and France 
regard episcopal appointments Ireland. makes the interesting 
comment that some the (Irish) bishops appear have held the opinion 
that, virtue Cardinal Pole’s dispensation, all Church property seized 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth had passed finally and lawfully into the 
hands the Crown, those whom the Crown had granted 
would value have note these judgements. The series 
documents are Latin, Italian, Spanish, and English and are printed 
chronological order. The bulk the papers deal with ecclesiastical 
promotions and with the rights claimed the Franciscans and other 
Regulars. Especial interest attaches the letter printed pages 
and addressed the exiled earls Tyrone and Tyrconnell Pope 
Paul ‘This sets out their claim consulted regard ecclesias- 
tical patronage. The papers relating the appointment Hugh 
McCaughwell the see Armagh 1626 throw light the political 
judgements those concerned and the views entertained 
the outlook Charles particular promotion was pressed the 
Tyrone and Tyrconnell and was also urged the duke 
Pastrana specialissimo stretissimo della serenissima Infanta (p. 177). 
There are other evidences intervention the Court Brussels. 
this connexion unfortunate that the editor should describe the 
Archduchess Isabella Clara Eugenia the Archduchess Clara Isabella 
(p. Among minor points worth noting that Tyrone wrote 
Luke Wadding Spanish (p. 283). The letters Bishop Patrick 
Comerford written between 1629 and 1631 have the most general value 
for the account given the outlook and situation the episcopate. 
comments public affairs the point made that sea mer- 
chant can not navegat two dayes. when taken either Hollander, 
Dunkerk, French pirat, hungrie (p. 321). The 
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various correspondences close during 1631. are only few 
printed relating events after that year. References English 
sonalities and matters specifically English interest are rare. There 
secretary state. These papers are for the most part concerned with 
ecclesiastical figures and, perhaps for this reason, there little attempt 
identify laymen. ‘Thus two letters are printed from the Marquis 
Mayo’ and two, both dated 1630, from the Earl Bearhaven’ 
Donal Beare had died 1618 after receiving this title from 


li 


Philip point, the index has been compiled carelessly and 
contains Albernoz for Albornoz, Bagno for Guidi Bagni, Bandino for 
Bandini and Boromeo for Within its own specialized sphere 
Fr. Jennings has provided interesting and valuable series paper 


Davip MATHEW. 


Arnold Soom’s Der Estland 17. (Societas 
Litterarum Estonica Svecia, Commentationes, Lund, 1954) shows 
the wealth material available Swedish archives subjects which 
seemed closed western researchers through recent political 
developments. Although the large noble estate, producing corn for 
export and relying peasants’ labour services, was the dominant 
many central and east European countries from the sixteenth the 
early nineteenth century, very work has been done the actual 
management and working such estates. Thus this scholarly book, 
describing the Estonian estates the seventeenth century, 


general interest, and the description also mutandis 


Germany, Poland, &c. The author emphasizes that corn 
growir large estates was highly profitable (so much that the area 
unde tion was continuously and substantially extended), but only 
becau ample supply cheap servile labour. Yet this fact also 


prevented any economic progress: improve the poor soil the 
lands much larger quantities manure would have been required; but 
the extension demesne farming further curtailed the already 
meadows and grazing grounds, and cattle-farming did not the 
maximum exploitation the serfs which was considered essential 
these had serve with their own draft animals and tools, the landlord 
considered that this respect any expense effort their own 
otten ot 
very poor quality, were used even the demesnes; thus the yield 


were correspondingly low. The estates produced, above all 


unnecessary, that the peasants’ wooden ploughs and harrow: 


‘ 


barley and, from the latter, beer: all other forms economic activity 
were minor kind; but the peasants were strictly forbidden brew 
and sell spirits. special feature Livonia and Estonia 
that the very large estates were usually owned Swedish 
noblemen, while the majority the medium-sized and small estates 
the hands the Baltic nobility. The former were farmed 


. and only mall estate were 


farmed their owners themselves. The many donations 
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Adolphus and Christina resulted the virtual disappearance Crown 
property; but through the reductions’ Charles the Crown 
recovered much the land had lost. these royal domains, how- 
ever, the peasants’ position was better than was the private 
estates. the serfs and their families had render almost 
unlimited labour services which could be, and were, increased according 
the example neighbouring estates which constituted the custom 
the country’. The serfs were liable severe corporal punishments, 
had give many heavy dues, could deprived their land and put 
poorer and uncultivated soil, could sold like slaves, and were exposed 
the arbitrary and vexatious treatment minor officials whose only 
interest was exploit them the limits physical capacity. Charles 
indeed advocated the abolition serfdom and slavery least 
the royal domains; but the attempt was given the face strong 
noble opposition, and the arguments that the royal income would suffer 
and that was dangerous grant freedom semi-civilized people who 
were inimical all law and order. these and many other interesting 
facts are described with wealth detail, obviously the result years 
research. ‘The reader gets clear picture the working the large 
estates which could not easily gain from any other work. pity, 
however, that there are many printer’s errors and that there 
subject-index, but only one persons and place names. 


Sir Gyles Isham has performed act family piety editing The 
Correspondence Bishop Brian Duppa and Sir Justinian Isham, 1650-1660 for 
the Northamptonshire Record Society (1955, being the volume for 
1950-1: Lamport: the Society, 1955). Letters between bishop and 
baronet during the years the Commonwealth and Protectorate sound 
promising, but there very little here interest the general 
The two correspondents said virtually nothing about public events until 
after the Restoration. Then Sir Justinian, passage unwonted 
cloquence, expressed his gratification being able persecute Quakers 
and begged the bishop for lease church lands. Duppa replied 
that bishops’ hands were tied the royal instructions that the interests 
old tenants and new purchasers should both safeguarded. The 
correspondence concerned chiefly with efforts marry Sir Justinian 
and his daughters, and with the consolations philosophy. The 
Provost preface suggests that the letters throw light upon 
the part played English country life education and learning. 
expert this field might glean more than the present reviewer, whom 
the writers’ comments—from dispraise Hobbes and Harrington 
praise Filmer (Adam and all) and Hammond—seem highly predictable. 
Even their devotion the classics seems conventional. Cicero and 
Seneca were inevitably the authors most quoted, but the bishop was 
capable mistaking long passage from Cicero for Seneca. The 
matrimonial bargainings supply little evidence for social history, 
including Sir Justinian’s reluctance 1653 make himself too cheape 
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the pursuit the daughter ex-Lord Mayor London. 
Perhaps the most interesting passage one quoted from the Isham 
Correspondence (Northants Record Office). Here, letter 1656, 
Lady Denton and John Stuteville opposed the marriage one 
Justinian’s daughters the son Cromwell’s doctor, the grounds 
that ‘in these degenerating times the gentry had need close neerer 
together, and make banke and bulwarke against that sea democracy 
and keepe their descents pure from that breed 
which would faigne mix with them’ (p. for blue blood: the 
offending Henry Wright was made baronet the restored Charles 
Sir Gyles Isham has added memoirs the two chief correspondents, and 
has edited the letters with great care, giving wealth 
detail. Before this volume appeared, Sir Justinian Isham was memorable 
only the rejected suitor Dorothy still remains his 
greatest claim the attention historians. Despite Sir Gyles’s loyal 
protestations, Dorothy Osborne’s verdict Sir Justinian seems only 
little too catty: ‘the vainest, self conceated, Learned 
Coxcombe that ever yet saw.’ 


Diplomatic history expounded modern writers can often 
very dull; accounts negotiations that never came anything and were 
never likely come anything seldom make good reading. might 
thought, therefore, that narrative mission which the aim 
was mislead, even written the envoy sent upon it, would 
little interest. Yet Professor Herbert Rowen has performed 
service scholarship editing Pomponne’s Relation mon Ambassade 
Hollande’, 1669-1671 (Utrecht: Kemink, for Utrecht Historical 
Society, 1955). The yalue this document does not its record 
what Professor Rowen calls unreal but something 
very different. Pomponne was intelligent man; when went 
The Hague was already experienced diplomat; when wrote 
his Re/ation, probably between 1679 and 1685, wrote one who had 
been secretary state well envoy. Thus the much 
more than chronicle particular facts; revelation, admittedly 
incomplete, the way which such man Pomponne looked upon 
international relations and the conduct foreign policy; inevitably, too, 
the course revealing his own mind Pomponne sheds good deal 
light that Louis XIV, which always worth study. The reader 
will note how adroitly Louis used Pomponne how was careful tell 
Pomponne what Pomponne needed know, was his job 
properly; will note, too, that Pomponne seems have been given 
more information than was necessary for that purpose. Put 


as 


baldly this, such statements sound commonplace; what bald stat 


ment cannot show Louis’s skill drawing the line. But Pomponne 
also indicates—one wonders how far consciously indicates—one 
the major disadvantages Louis’s foreign policy. Very striking are the 
references the alarm France excited other states. France was 


strong, Louis was known ambitious, and was more than once 


ia 
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credited with aggressive designs that did not entertain did not 
entertain the moment when was suspected. Yet France was not 
strong enough crush all who feared Louis, they combined oppose 
him. considerable interest likewise are Pomponne’s references 
John Witt and the young William Orange. For the Grand 
Pensionary Pomponne had respect and seems have realized that 
there was good stuff William, though does not claim have foreseen 
William’s later career. all, Pomponne’s highly inter- 
esting document and presented with the right amount annotation. 
The reader told pretty well what needs know or, where the 
telling would too long, shown where can find what wants 
know. Only one place does there seem serious gap: the 
rather obscure reference partition treaty, the project such 
treaty, pages needs note that does not get. descend 
who almost ashamed mentioning such matter, can least salve 
his conscience expressing his gratitude Professor Rowen for his 
careful editing text that makes thoroughly enjoyable reading. 
Mark 


The death Sir Charles Fawcett 1952 his eighty-third year 
prevented him from completing for the press volume (new series) 
English Factories India (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1955) which 
was left his successor, Sir Patrick Cadell. Like volume the same 
series, confined the east coast and Bengal, 1678-84, volume iii 
being devoted Surat, Bombay and Malabar. Madras the out- 
standing figure Streynsham Master (1678-81), who was remarkable 
character Gerald Aungier Bombay. established court 
judicature the Bombay model, and laid down sweeping regulations 
regarding such subjects conservancy, gambling, the sale alcoholic 
liquors and the treatment Indians Europeans. built St. Mary’s 
church. was far ahead his times encouraging mixed marriages, 
provided that the offspring were brought the Protestant religion. 
made series tours the factories under his care, but they were 
such princely traine and that they aroused the suspicions 
the Directors, who suspected that his real object was private trade. 
The East India Company was purely mercantile venture; the pay 
the factors was nominal, and they were left supplement their incomes 
best they could. the reader’s time mostly taken with 
unedifying squabbles about the price cloth with their native agents, 
strikes, the activities interlopers, and blackmailing the officials 
the Nawab Golconda, whose territories Madras was situated. 
the eyes the Directors, Master’s chief offence was his pertness and 
insubordination; when ordered refund half his salary and his gratuity, 
refused, with many unseemly expressions and unmannerly comments’. 
This does not seem have prejudiced his subsequent career; his 
return became chairman the New East India Company, and was 
knighted William His successor, William Gyfford, reversed most 
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Master’s reforms. During his time, the Bengal factories were made 


into separate agency, and Fort Saint George was given the status 


rit 


Presidency. There little general interest the lengthy 


ence the Masulipatam and Bengal factories. The present volume 
edited with the meticulous accuracy and wide knowledge which 
acterize all Fawcett’s work. period six years 370 


payee 


Sir William Foster, who 


This improvement his predecessor 
required thirteen volumes nearly 5,200 pages for the period 
addition eleven volumes 4,400 pages for the Court Minute 
the present generation, drastic curtailment would appear 
advisable. RAWLINSON 


bigger subject than that with which Pro 
fessor Lossky’s XIV, William and the Baltie 1683 
(University California Publications History, vol. 49, University 
California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1954) such 

Professor Lossky has done more than study much what found 
print and certain unpublished Dutch sources that bear his 
has tried with considerable degree success 


always pleasure find that monograph casts light 


assess its 
episode European history and, more particularly, one that 
illumines the policies Louis XIV and William III 
does not come too well out the scrutiny which subjected 
Granted that exploration the French archives might lead 

tion Professor Lossky’s presentation, none the less seems that Lout 
showed himself rather strangely lacking tended, fact 
believe that could get what wanted, when should have 
that was most unlikely todo so. Even Louis’s failure understand 
the policy Charles can explained the failure his envoys 
give him the necessary information—and this point one would like 
more guidance—it was rather simple his part expect that could 
make the Great Elector his catspaw. The latter, indeed, was trying 
make similar use Louis with similar lack success, but, 
Great Elector lost little his failure, Louis managed annoy both the 
Elector and Charles time when the formation another 
French coalition the not too distant future was strong possibilit 
William, the other hand, weakened though was 
opposition his foreign policy within the Dutch Republic, was 
paring take advantage Louis’s mistakes. Louis, would seem 
overrated the importance, and misunderstood the nature, the 
tion William. Professor Lossky has some interesting things 


this connexion and argues very pertinently that William 


his opponents had more common than Louis thought. What 


\ i > 
this and other matters said tersely and clearly much 
hoped that Professor Lossky will continue his Baltic should 


able something that badly needs doing. Perhaps does 


might find worth his while consult one work that appears have 
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been neglected, the first, and apparently the only, volume Schnath’s 
Geschichte Hannovers (Hildesheim and Leipzig, 1938). 
THomson. 


One need not pro-Jacobite lament the fact that the Jacobites 
have been fortunate their historians. Jacobitism counted for 
something, though, perhaps, for less than often supposed, and there 
are things that ought known about it. What manner men were 
Jacobites? Why were they Jacobites? what sections the com- 
munity what parts the British Isles were they 
the term used with any real significance, should 
meant one who was ready risk his neck order effect restora- 
tion. ‘Too often used without any precise definition. About Irish 
Jacobitism the time when mattered are not too badly informed; 
about Scottish Jacobitism less well; about English Jacobitism pretty 
badly. Yet about this last information can got, Professor Edward 
Hughes has shown his recent North Country Life; though that work 
not primarily concerned with the Jacobites, has given valuable 
pointers. The purpose, however, Professor Jones’s The Main 
Stream Jacobitism (London: Cumberlege, for Harvard University Press, 
not much answer the questions listed above give 
through the Stuart MSS. Windsor, yet very imperfectly used, well 
certain other manuscripts, including the Carte MSS., and also the main 
printed sources, result his account the plots better than any 
yet written. His decision not write narrative the rebellions 
1715 and 1745 was probably wise, his book was kept short, 
though should not difficult write better history the former 
than has far been written. Professor Jones does not hesitate express 
opinions the various controversial points that crop up; his readers, 
whether they agree, will applaud his courage and note that has 
studied the available evidence, least most it. More could pro- 
bably have been got from French archives; something, indeed, that has 
been missed, could have been got from the British Museum 
and the Record Office; few things, too, from books that have appar- 
ently escaped Professor Jones’s notice. But these omissions are not 
major importance; historians are not write till they have read 
everything, they will seldom write anything. What seems pity that 
Professor Jones has done little more than tell story plots. some- 
thing interest said about the professions policy made James 
after his downfall and the Old Pretender, not much attempt made 
gauge their relevance conditions the British Isles. Nor there 
any serious analysis the papers and pamphlets Jacobite character 
that were published England. These were least important enough 
annoy those who supported the Revolution settlement; study 
them could hardly fail has still made. If, 
however, Main Stream Jacobitism does not provide answer 
certain fundamental questions, will undoubted use future 


students Jacobitism, who will owe debt gratitude its author. 
Mark 
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Bounty (London: for the Church Historical Society, 1955) 
very useful and comprehensive account the actual working Queen 
Anne’s Bounty from its foundation 1704 the Mortmain Act 1736. 
Mr. Savidge official the Church Commissioners, who took over 
Queen Anne’s Bounty 1948, and was before that date official 
the Bounty for many years. The Bounty Office papers have been his 
most important source. But although this very much history the 


Mr. Alan Savidge’s The Foundation and Early Years Anne’ 


Bounty written from the inside, related with admirable sense 


proportion the general history the period. The Bounty shown 
part the pious and charitable movement the time; contem 
poraries, small event soon lost sight among more spectacular domestic 
controversies and stirring accounts military victories abroad. The 
early difficulties the governors Queen Anne’s Bounty are described 
detail. Although incorporated and vested with the revenues from 
the First Fruits and Tenths 1704, the governors’ only practical step 
alleviate clerical poverty during the first ten years their 
was the discharging all livings value from all arrears and 
all future payment First Fruits and Tenths. was not till 1714 that 
the Corporation was able begin its real work, the augmenting small 
livings. This long delay was mainly due lack revenue. Not only 
were there heavy arrears due from many the clergy, the collection 
which took time, but the revenue from First Fruits and Tenths was 
burdened with number pensions granted people with connexion 
with the Church. these the most formidable was that payable Lady 
Waldegrave, whose family had bought the pension year for 
thirty-one years originally granted Charles the duchess Ports 
mouth. The Corporation was not free from these encumbrances for 
many years, though the bulk them had been paid off 
governors from the start adopted the policy trying attract further 
revenue from pious benefactors the shape gifts bequests, 
promising grants {200 livings where benefactors were prepared 
give similar sum. time went on, this policy was very successful, 
but increasingly provoked criticism, firstly because came involve 
the abandonment the policy giving absolute priority for grants 
livings year less; and secondly, and more important, because 
alarmed anti-clerical more especially was the policy the 
governors insist that all augmentations (whether grants 
should invested land. This led the agitation which produced 
the Mortmain Act 1736. The supporters this Act, whom 
was Lord Hervey, argued somewhat fantastically that this policy and 
the unscrupulous influence the clergy upon their dying parishioners 


practically all the land England would eventually come into the hands 
the Church. The Act necessitated complete change policy the 
part the governors, and Mr. Savidge makes this the end his stud 


His book will source much information and also much enjoy 
ment not only those interested the ecclesiastical history 
period, but also all who are fascinated the details cighteenth 
century methods administration. 


Mary 
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History England: the Eighteenth Century, Professor 
Ashton (London: Methuen, 1955) the first series five 
volumes which will relate the economic history England from the 
early Middle Ages the eve World War the volumes will 
written teachers the London School Economics and may 
thought says the editor representing the way which the subject 
has been taught recent years’ that great institution. Judging 
the present volume, the teaching the school must have developed 
along rather special lines, because Professor Ashton’s account the 
century reveals distinctly novel approach the whole 
subject economic history. deliberately omits much that appears 
ordinary economic history textbooks. Not only attention confined 
England the narrow sense, with only incidental references the 
other partners the United Kingdom, but intentionally little said 
‘technological change, the policies and ideas the period, 
modern reconstructions these enshrined such words Capitalism, 
Mercantilism, and Imperialism’. The object the series defined 
attempt answer the questions which economists ask should ask 
about the past—a rather narrower conception the task the economic 
historian than has hitherto been accepted. Three impressions remain 
after reading Professor Ashton’s book. First, his anxiety stress 
the continuity economic history makes some the really decisive 
changes the period stand out less clearly than they might. One loses 
the feeling the revolutionary character the eighteenth century. 
Second, the author tends tone down some the tragic features 
this age transition. the peasants dispossessed enclosure, 
says the idea that they were physically driven from the land unsup- 
ported evidence the process was one attrition’. And 
the new factory workers, remarks, there evidence that many 
them starved’. This something different from the note doom that 
sounded through lectures the Industrial Revolution. 
Finally, Professor Ashton exceedingly sceptical the historian’s 
power explain. Why’, asks (p. 105), one star shine more 
clearly the thirteenth. century and another the sixteenth? Why 
art drama? The historian cannot give sure 
discouraging this the earnest student struggling 
resolve the enigmas history. Perhaps not surprising that Pro 
fessor Ashton, confesses disarmingly his preface, fears that his 
book will disappoint many this does not 
the fact that most valuable contribution the elucidation 
important period economic history. Its chapters contain wealth 
carefully detailed information. brings forward much that new 
and revises much that old. portrays the Industrial Revolution 
less sombre colours than Toynbee and the Hammonds, this 
something that had done. Counsel for the defence must heard 
well counsel for the prosecution before judgement 
Professor Ashton’s scholarly survey has brought the possibility 
definitive interpretation the Industrial Revolution stage nearer, 
and this important service puts all students economic history 
debt. The appearance the remaining volumes the series will 
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awaited with interest. hoped they will maintain the high 
standard the present one. ARTHUR BIRNIE. 


the Introduction the Calendar Treasury Books, 1708, volume 
xxii (H.M. Stationery Office, London, 1952), yet another instalment 
offered the work which Dr. Shaw left unpublished his death 


t 


This volu ne 1s mainly occupied by revenuc and declared accounts for 
the two years from Michaelmas 1706, which are prefaced the usual 


substantial essay. the last volume, vented his prophetic 


indignation against the political morality the whigs, Dr. Shaw here 
pours his wrath upon Robert Harley, who, after being favourably regarded 
historians the last generation, now figures the plotter treacher 
ous, sinister, secret political activity always working underground, 
always destructive and disruptive’. There was political philosophy 
his action, simply inveterate treachery friend and foe, 
Queen and Country alike.’ Since this charge made respect 
the year 1707, the implication that the queen well recent historian 
seriously erred their judgement the man, and that the hostility 
the Junto towards him was well-founded. Dr. Shaw supports this 


1 


charge evidence which, though entirely circumstantial, interesting 


view Harley’s responsibilities for the management the Commor 

The late summons parliament December 1706, occasioned 
negotiations over the Treaty Union, made haste over the voting 
supply particularly necessary, but the war estimates were not presented 


for six weeks more; this delay alleged have been due con 


spiracy between Harley and St. John. Harley, moreover, said have 
introduced contentious diplomatic business the house crucial 
moments with view delaying the supply votes. (The view that the 


fall the Harleyite connexion was due similar yeat 
later has been disproved Mr. Davies, All the 
the attitude the house fiscal questions, noted previous volumes 
reappeared, but now Harley held responsible. The Crown had often 
been scurvily treated the house respect Civil List revenues, but 
when Harley moves for the surplu small excise granted the 
appropriated with other surpluses, Dr. Shaw accuses him 
deliberate untruth which no-one else could have committed. earlier 
appropriation Civil List exci described fraud, and Harley 
said have proceeded exactly the same way 1712 when tricked 
Queen Anne over the Civil List Lottery’. Dr. Shaw’s explanation 


that there was always body fluctuating non-party opinion the 


house which moment could swayed the slightest suggestion 
fiscal mismanagement, and was this body fluid opinion that had 
learned play upon ever since days the first 
Harley must have been Machiavellian indeed exploit such 


scrupulous body perpetrate his own frauds, and misd 
meanours. not surprising that unlovely things 
confusion the war, but interesting note that whereas the tori 


clamoured against Godolphin’s financial adillos after 1710, the whig 


thought such charges not worth while against Oxford after the 
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Hanoverian Succession. Whatever reservations the may make 
regard the thesis about Harley, will grateful for lucid explanations 
many technical matters, especially obscure questions about depart- 
mental debts. accounts are set out the previous two volumes. 
Part containing the calendar was published 1950, but has not been 
submitted for review. 


Family papers and manuscript collections the libraries Switzer- 
land and Hanover have enabled Dr. Enid Stoye write definitive study 
Vincent Bernard Tscharner, 1728-1778 (Fribourg, Imprimerie St.- 
Paul, 1954). himself, Tscharner not significant figure—an 
honourable, intelligent and colourless patrician Berne, proceeded 
with moderate distinction through the routine career appropriate his 
rank: went the Grand Tour, married charming wife from the 
powerful Bonstetten family, was the oligarchical Council 
Two Hundred, and, after being successful the drawing lots for 
provincial governorships, exercised few years’ patriarchal sway the 
tiny district Aubonne. Very wisely, refused invitation 
Berlin serve Frederick the Great, preferring the minor public 
business Their Excellencies and study and conversation his country 
house Bellevue more flattering but less congenial occupations. 
so, ordinary career like this has value for the light casts upon 
particular social More than this, Tscharner was something 
reformer, touch with movements new ideas which were stirring 
Switzerland. member the Helvetic Society and his own 
Bernese Economic Society campaigned for the adoption uniform 
commercial practices, measures facilitate marriages between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, improved educational system, revival 
interest national history, and for physiocratic return the land, the 
true basis nation’s greatness. However, few reformers have been 
cautious and unconvincing. Dr. Stoye avoids making the point her 
own behalf, but prints correspondence which suggests that Tscharner 
was pessimistic about the feasibility his own schemes, and was more 
than half convinced that the oligarchy which ruled Berne was good 
government could expected anywhere. honest but neutral 
personality, was better suited the other task which dedicated 
Letters. corresponded with Bodmer and Zimmermann, visited 
Lessing, translated Haller’s verse into French and introduced Klopstock’s 
Messias the French-speaking world, brought French and English 
writings agriculture the notice his countrymen, promoted 
exchange ideas between Italy and Switzerland, and founded short- 
lived Typographical Society with wide European contacts. 
own literary work, which presented the world with becoming 
modesty (when did not suppress it) was ephemeral, except far 
historical studies are concerned. this latter respect, Dr. Stoye’s 
sympathetic—sometimes too sympathetic—approach 
enables her give Tscharner his due place the development Swiss 
historiography, and suggest how, through his many contacts, 
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exercised influence which not strictly proportionate the merits 
his patriotic and didactic history the Confederation. 


The Williamson Letters, edited for the Bedfordshire His- 
torical Record Society, Manning, vol. xxxiv (Streatley: The 
Society, 1954), are mainly from Talbot, gentleman usher Princess 
Amelia (daughter George his younger brother Edmund, rector 
Millbrook and later Lolworth, who managed the family estates 
that county. The staple consists town news and includes details 
regular consignments wines, fish, and groceries, with some interesting 
comments the movement sugar prices during the Seven 
War. There are some nice plums this basket. The gentleman usher, 
dressed black Manchester velvet breeches which cotton describe 
his duties Guildhall dinner and reminds the strictness Court 
mourning. post-mortem examination George showed that 
had died from coronary learn, too, that the duke 
Cumberland had apoplectic fits. There fine description young 
Queen Charlotte (p. 88) the occasion her wedding (‘We beheld 
the procession conveniently enough box scaffold near adjoining 
the north-western tower the Abbey together with account 
the arrangements the abbey great occasions. Albeit the 
niece from the country, taken see George III going the parliament 
house state beheld with much indifference, yea, more, than 
would look drove cows’. Her father, the country rector, 
more familiar with the smell cows. From him get glimpses 
falling rents and rising fines and tenants breaking’; the powerful 
duke Bedford’s interest enclosure and the intimate connexion 
between and tithe. They will fall enclosing when possessed 
the tithes (p. 126).) are intersting comments the social scene 

‘the poorest cottage (about Derby) built with stone, 
coal’. learn that inoculation was the usual 1761; that 


certain girls’ schools were charging ten guineas and that 


papering old rooms was necessary paper canvas. wer 
people still living 1763 who refused put money Government 
funds because memories South Sea Bubble days. 1765 old 


baronet, Pinsent, bequeathed great fortune Pitt. They were not 
acquainted wrote Talbot, old sat the House the 
time the Tory Ministry made the Peace Utrecht and voted against it’ 


The Carolina Backcountry the the American (Chapel 
Hill: University North Carolina Press, 1953) Dr. Richard Hooker 
has assembled the journals and other unpublished writings Charles 
Woodmason, South Carolina merchant turned Anglican parson, whos 
ministry the Santee river between 1767 and 1774 coincided with the 


CG 


first organized movement American frontiersmen against cast coast 
oligarchy. The Regulator upheaval here less well known than its 
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counterpart North Carolina, from which differed being above all 
demand for security against gangsterdom. the southern back- 
country wanted was not cheap money and the ballot, but mere law and 
the franchise, churches, schools, roads, surveys, poor law, and even 
society arts, although they too complained dishonest lawyers and 
unfair taxes. Woodmason himself drafted their remonstrance 
November 1767, and the other documents the second half this 
volume elucidate and pass judgement the little that was done 
it. ‘Together they expose the weaknesses the colony’s govern- 
ment and incidentally satirize the Sons Liberty: What they paint 
Idea, the People experience (p. 262). Besides raids from what 
appear have been highly organized bandits (with contacts outside the 
colony), frontier people had cause resent the concentration legal 
business Charleston, where the difficulty obtaining bail costs 
was underlined the prevalence small debts, slum gaol, and loss 
time the journey. Vexatious arrests were evidently curse the 
colony. underlying malaise Woodmason found the ignorance 
courts and legislature alike about frontier conditions, but also the 
deliberate withholding anything like adequate representation from 
two-thirds the white settlers the other third entrenched near the 
coast. There are allegations shabby electioneering also. Fifteen 
years planter-merchant and official followed extensive pastoral 
journeys gave him knowledge both sides this struggle, though 
was apparently unaware the share Crown disallowance retarding 
the Assembly’s grudging legal reforms. That was sentimental 
champion frontier folk, reading the journal, letters, and sermon 
extracts the first half this volume amply testifies: his overriding 
concern for some effective parochial organization the frontier region 
was prompted extreme anxiety more for moral order than political 
justice. Much their interest display the overwhelming growth 
Dissent, power even Charleston, The earnest Woodmason, with 
his English education and standards, prone self-pity, suffered too much 
from the sectarics altogether fair them—or appreciate their 
practical jokes. But his writings reduce the pioneers, especially the 
Scots-Irish, life size. himself emerges heroic and attractive 
figure, riding from river river, heavy loaded like trooper’ (p. 39), 
marrying and baptizing unequal fight with climate and rough 
country, the sects and human nature, until silence imposed the 
non-importation paper. His editor legitimately calls him lesser Swift. 
Whether not Dr. Hooker also right claiming that Woodmason’s 
writings are probably the fullest extant account any American colonial 
(p. xii), has fully justified his scholarly care publishing 
them and his own essay the Regulators will valued itself. 


Professor Vincent Harlow has followed his important book 
the founding the second British Empire editing, with Dr. Frederick 
Madden, British Colonial Developments, 1774-1834: Seleet Documents 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953), book which will undoubtedly stimu- 
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late further study this period colonial history. ‘The editors omit 
all but the essential Canadian material, being accessible Professor 
Kennedy’s Statutes, Treaties and Documents the Canadian Con 
stitution. Most their New South Wales and Cape material 
The Historical Records Australia and Records Cape Colony; 
the rest now printed for the first time. One important section par 
ticular, The Origins and Evolution Crown Colony 
largely new. When much new and interesting may seen 
captious criticize the selection; but attention may directed 
few points principle. Dr. Harlow and Dr. Madden give very broad 


interpretation the term colonial for they include 
number documents relating Ireland and letter the emperor 


China. course commonplace that the American Revolution 
deeply influenced Irish history; but does that mean that the Irish problen 


i 
was colonial true that was Ireland that England 
first practi the art colonization. But the English colonization 
Ireland resembled the medieval German colonization the Slav land 


more than resembled the colonization America Australia; and 
the second British Empire Ireland was more mother country than 
colony dominion. Nor does seem very logical include docu 
ments the China trade when there are none India. Does not the 
term colonial’ suggest kind expansion different from the expansion 
trade with China? The classification the seems time: 
arbitrary. Collins’s report Lord Caledon 1809, which contains 
germ the Albany settlement, comes under the heading Frontier 
Problems’: the Albany settlement was fact intended solution 
a frontier problem, but the documents relating to it are classified unde: 
Emigration and Settlement’. abortive scheme 1823 for 
military colony New Zealand also comes under this head, Marsden’ 
criticism under Frontier Problems’. But those who have wrestled 


with such problems classification will judge such matters lenient! 
The editors, however, excluding statutes (with one two 
have been too optimistic their statement that these are readily 

ible’. the Commonwealth outside the United Kingdom they 


accessible only parliamentary good legal libraries; and the omission 


the Act abolishing the slave trade and some the commercial act 
associated with Wallace and Huskisson leaves serious gaps for stud 
distant from such libraries. The omissions the Anglo-Dutch treat 


1824 and any document the loyalist emigration Nova Scotia 
are also regrettable. The notes are quite adequate; but might 
mentioned page 610 that Colonel Cuyler was not, most read 
will perhaps assume, Afrikaner but New York Loyalist 


Professor Whitaker’s 1953 Commonwealth Foundation 
University College, London, form the basis Western Hemispher 
Idea: its Rise and Decline (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege for Cornell 


University Press, 1955). With his usual careful scholarship 


the emergence and subsequent fate the notion that the New World 


ve: 


* 
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was geographically and politically distinct from the Old, and ought 
remain so. shows that this belief gained sort rhetorical accept- 
ance the end the eighteenth century, and acquired further popularity 
Spain’s colonies followed the lead the United States breaking 
away from the mother country. Alarm the possibility intervention 
the Holy Alliance gained more support for the idea; and the dream 
Latin-American federation was kept alive here and there, especially 
Peru, during the mid-nineteenth century. effective belief, 
however, was weakened the cultural differences between North and 
South America; continuing ties with Europe; the instability 
Latin-American governments; and—above all—by the expansionist 
attitude the United States and the insistence that nation upon 
unilateral action. Hence the fierce though intermittent Yankeephobia 
Hispanic America, revealed alike the Continental Treaty 1856 
and the the 1920s. Indeed, practical terms, the history 
the idea one brief enthusiasms expiring amid general suspicion 
indifference, ill-attended conferences, agreements negotiated but 
never ratified. Revived after the Civil War, languished again 
face the new expansionism the United States, represented the 
War 1898 and the Roosevelt Corollary. Its last lease life before 
final extinction, according Professor Whitaker, came the Good 
Neighbour years the when for once North and South America 
were prepared agree policy neutrality toward Europe. There 
is, feels, likelihood its rebirth: the Western Hemisphere 
merely geographical illusion preserved old-fashioned speeches and 
old-fashioned atlases. The casual reader may think that this book not 


much account light that failed light that never was 


sea land. fact both. Like many other problems American 


history, this one involves odd blend aspiration and opportunism, 
ought ‘The Western Hemisphere abstraction has perhaps never 
counted for great deal, but has always counted for something. 
the dream has really died now, the change—particularly for the United 
States—is profound one; for its implies also profound change 
America’s complicated relationship with Europe. The consequences 
are fascinating consider; and are those the various other issues 
raised Professor Whitaker’s small but valuable work. 


Marcus CUNLIFFE. 


much enlarged version Professor Aspinall’s Raleigh Lecture 


History has been printed vol. the Proceedings the British 
Academy, 1952 (London: Cumberlege, for the Academy, 1953) under 
the title, The Cabinet Council 1783-1835. The closing date for this study 
presumably dictated Professor Aspinall’s interesting contention 
that Melbourne, after his return power 1835, was prime minister 
sense which few, any, his predecessors had deserved the name. 
The earlier date, 1783, appears have been chosen because the late 
Turner’s massive book the subject stopped that point. 


Professor 
\spinall’s method many respects great improvement that 


Turner, who spent far too much time on comparatively insignificant 
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gossip about the numbers and membership the Cabinet and small detail 


its procedure. There some gossip this sort Professor Aspinall’s 


opening pages, but from the beginning section plunges boldly 


into questions more substantial importance—the Cabinet’s relations 


with the king, its power determining its own agenda, its solidarity, 
discipline, &c. 


Among the most interesting details are those given 


pages the numbers Cabinet minutes. doubt there must 


have been some Cabinet minutes which cannot recovered traced, 
but clear that Cabinet minute was rarity, and this fact warning 
against any tendency overstress the importance such minutes 
relations between the Cabinet and the king. think have over- 
stressed chapter book, King George and the Politician 


some wider questions not quite agree with the tendency 


Professor Aspinall’s argument: seems lean little too much 


towards the fashionable modern thesis that the power the Crown 


remained substantially unimpaired until 1832. What Geor 


William said they would do, would not do, much less important 


than what they actually did, often quite different thing. The Cabinet 
had its practices and its institutions, such the 


rship, 
put brake the impulses two kings whose bark was worse than 
their bite. Perhaps Professor Aspinall plays down the 


hip 
little too much: pity, incidentally, that when discussing 


weakness Pitt’s hold over his Cabinet, refers the reader the 


Windsor Archives without giving his illustrations detail. When 


comes Liverpool rightly mentions George dislike his prime 
minister and catalogues his attempts get rid him, but perhaps 
might have stressed rather more the futility these 


and 


Liverpool 
was nearly impregnable because his colleagues stood him; but why 
did they think, part, because the idea Cabinet solidarity 
was little better developed than Professor Aspinall allow 


out that this period most Cabinets rested, not monolithic parties, 


po t 


uniformly true for the whole period. long, stabl 
that Liverpool (especially 1822) tended consolidate 


its supporters into something like single party, and when such 
Administration broke up, was not resolved into the original constituent 
units—the new divisions were different from the old. ‘Thus the solidarity 


their growing belief that they represented something which could 


called tory party. ‘These are subjects upon which two scholars will 
think exactly alike; but there doubt that Aspinall’ 


lecture which exhibits, like all his work, almost incredible tamiliarity 
with unpublished archives, has done much advance our 


this important subject 


cdye 


The Netherlands Royal Institute has published 
Transactions, Dr. Graham Irwin’s dissertation 


(The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 


its 
Nineteenth Century 


usetul and readable 


study, ably fortified from Dutch well British records and 


‘ 
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analytical its account the diplomatic rivalry which marked the 
history the island between 1809 and 1888. The book furnished 
with number excellent maps and up-to-date bibliography. More- 
over, much the awkward paraphernalia academic thesis have 
been shed without any loss its value the specialist. The extension 
‘informal empire’ Britain and Holland—the British the north 
and the Dutch the south the island—had repercussions foreign 
policy: Dr. Irwin’s narrative the rival claims notably impartial, but 
doubted whether the antithesis makes between British 
emphasis strategy and Dutch emphasis commerce (p. 11) 
exact illuminating. New light thrown the interpretation the 
Treaty 1824 and would appear demonstrate that Britain was not 
thereby consciously excluded from extending her empire Borneo. 
There would seem have been conflict early 1841 between 
anti-expansionist British Colonial Office and expansionist Foreign 
Office over the occupation Labuan. clear that the London agent 
James Brooke made use the humanitarians his own virulent 
attack upon the White Rajah: man who was harsh and careless, but 
not inhumane. Dr. Irwin has some acute comments make the 
other personalities his Raffles, Dent and Overbeck. 
traces the emergence the Chartered Company from its anomalous 
and cosmopolitan beginnings. ‘The grant that charter was landmark 
imperial history. Dr. Irwin pains show 
how was that Liberal Government came accept its necessity (with 
some reluctance) more than recognition special circumstances 
facto position, and how they strove anxiously hedge that grant 
about with the lingering trappings uneasy Liberal conscience. 
McC. 


Henty family, best known pioneers Portland Bay, rendered 
/ 


good service students Australian history preserving many 


their private papers, and Mrs. Marnie Bassett they have found 
historian capable weaving these into enthralling narrative. Mrs. 
Bassett’s book, The Hentys: Australian Colonial Tapestry (London: 
Cumberlege, 1954), throws light many points the history Western 
Australia, Diemen’s Land and the Port Phillip district New South 
Wales from 1829 1849. Thomas Henty, well-known Sussex breeder 
merinos, emigrated the age fifty-four. had nine sons and 
two daughters. One son and one daughter died infancy; another son, 
after taking part Exmouth’s victory Algiers, died seventeen; 
the other children preceded, accompanied followed their parents 
Australia, where, with one exception, they proved just the stuff that 
pioneers are made of. James, the eldest son, set sail chartered ship 
June 1829 from Swan River with two his brothers, selection 
farm servants, some bloodstock and hundred and fifty merinos. 
arrived within the time limit for the bestowal free grants, but there 
was accessible land left grant him. must’, complained, 
until further discoveries take great many others 


are the same situation and makes for jealousy and dissatisfaction 


J 
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among them; discoveries are made very slowly con equence the 
difficulty carrying any quantity provisions.’ This does not quite 
square with Gibbon Wakefield’s explanation the Swan River 
and Henty’s labourers did not desert him like Thomas Peel’s. end 
James Henty grew tired waiting and was Launceston that becam« 
the family headquarters. But this time the land sales regulat 
1831 precluded free grants, and any case Van Diemen’s Lan 
Thomas acquired property; James became merchant and Charles 


bank manager; but Edward, Stephen and John moved across 
Strait Portland Bay, and later (after Mitchell’s explorations) 


fine sheep country the Wannon river. They received small credit 
first for moving faster than the Government. far’, wrote Lord 
John Russell, from desiring encourage the unauthorized formation 
Settlements the coast New Holland Her Majesty’s Government 
must all their power for the prevention it. Such proceed 

anticipating the regular progress such Settlements expose the local 
Treasury great and needless Expenditure—render the Administration 
Justice and the protection Settlers more and costly than 
would otherwise be—tend the dispersion scanty population 
which desirable concentrate—facilitate smuggling and tend 
dispossess the public large Land which essential 
for public Gipps’s officials thought essential reserve for 
public uses some the land which the Hentys had erected building 

Portland Bay; for otherwise the surveyor could not have laid down 
the streets straight lines! Ultimately Hentys received compensa 
tion but there was ‘no damned merit was won not 
argument but interest the book not confined 
such matters public Onthe contrary Mrs. Bassett provid 

good deal information about the domestic life the Henty 
and their wives, though perhaps she little too much inclined 
dwell upon episodes, like that Mrs. Molloy Augusta, which, 
however interesting themselves, hardly bear the fortunes the 


Henty family. There are few slips: Peel was not prime 
1829 (p. 123), the land sales regulations were not gazetted 
January year later (p. 211); Bryan’s trial with 
(p. surely refers Robert Bryan; and William Bryan was certain! 
not, his sister-in-law claimed, the cause Arthur’s recall (p. 371) 
But general background, where such books are weak, 
Bassett strong. The book well produced and the contemporar 
illustrations are excellent. All all most satisfying contribution 


the history nineteenth-century emigration and Australian social lite 


Dr. Dickinson edits for the Lancashire and Cheshire Record 
Society (1953) List the Lancashire Wills proved within the Arcl 
deaconry Richmond and now pre erved the Probate Court 
Lancaster. This the sixth and final volume the series and cover 


the years 1838 1858. names are arranged alphabetically, together 


| 
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with the names places and occupations. Appendix includes 
further list wills for earlier period now deposited 
the Lancashire Record Office drawn from three other sources: private 
family muniments, wills Roman Catholics enrolled with 
the Clerk the Peace under George 18, and wills formerly 
the probate office Chester. The second these suggests further 
enquiries other northern counties. 


The pieces the most recent volume Documents diplomatiques 
francais 2nd ser. vol. xii Feb. Oct. 
1910) (Paris: Costes, for Imprimerie Nationale, 1954) are more curious 
than important. great questions were raised; and the general 
pattern international relations did not change. The Bosnian crisis 
was still acute during the first month covered this volume; but the 
French and even the Russians had already decided not war 
about it. Izvolski tried blame the French for his failure (no. 13) and 
even asked them threaten (no. 19). Pichon, the 
Foreign Minister, replied persistently that was prepared support 
Russian policy, not take the lead (no. 86). When the crisis ended, the 
Franco-Russian alliance became again much what had been before-—a 
promise each partner face general war the other was really 
resolved it. Izvolski had not made this resolve 1909, just the 
French had failed make 1905. was some desultory military 
discussion, particularly 1910—each accepting the principle com 
bined offensive and each rightly sceptical whether the other meant 
seriously. French would have liked see Russia committed 
the status quo the Balkans, but not the basis Austro-Russian 
entente (no. 346). Crete caused good deal diplomatic trouble; and 
there gossip about every conceivable Balkan 
and Rumania, Serbia and Serbia and Bulgaria. The 
Balkan League was still hidden the future. The Anglo-French entente 
hardly mentioned. The German naval challenge Great Britain 
made the French anxious keep out the way; and they tried pretend 
that the entente did not exist. judgement the military 
some interest. his opinion, universal military service England 
might have some political significance, but would not increase her 
effectiveness ally France (no. 255). usual when there was 
great stir elsewhere, the French concentrated Morocco. ‘They had 
trouble restraining Spanish ambitions, and Pichon had trouble 
restraining the French military Casablanca. The most complicated 
question the volume the N’Goko affair—a model case 
imperialism’. The Foreign Ministry had perhaps injured 
the company failing protest against German interlopers 
concessions. 


any rate Franco-German consortium seemed happy 
way out, even the price indemnity others, The Colonial 
Ministry objected this paying blackmail and resisted the proposal 
steadily, though not always straightforwardly. The affair has not much 
significance international relations except part the prelude 
Agadir; but caused much controversy French politics, and the rather 
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Under the title German History: Some New German Views (London: 


Allen Unwin, 1954) Hans Kohn has selected and edited eleven post 
war essays German historians. The volume general interest 
showing the fluidity German interpretation 


ne immes 


liate 


impact war. How far representative recent German historical 
work, another question. The object Mr. Kohn had mind 
publishing this volume was, however, evidently political rather than 
historical; and for this reason should approached with caution 
Ludwig Dehio, for example, his altogether admirable analysis 


ne 
Germany the period the two World 


» Wrote correctly 


Stresemann: was also careful not make option for the west 
which would hav . | loc ked the re alization ot the irrede ntist progt 


The translation (p. 135) reads: likewise was careful not make 
choice favour the irredentist version, doubt, 
falsifies the author’s meaning and intention. Nevertheless the essays, 
spite inaccuracies the English rendering, are worth the attention 


better suited the requirements current policies; but 


those for whom the originals are not easily available. They have 
common theme, but most are concerned more less closely with 
interpretation Bismarck’s character and policy and with the question 
German militarism. They include Schnabel’s famous essay the 
Bismarck problem unimpressive English—and 
but more inéisive critique von Martin. The volume also contain 
Meinecke’s Ranke and Burckhardt retractation his 
earlier views—and shortened version von Rantzau’s 
criticism Ritter and the school historians, which 
Ritter the main surviving exponent. Two more general essays 
the revision and reinterpretation German history, and 
Holborn, bring the volume end. BARRACLOUGH 


The recent publication sponsored the Social Science Research 
Council, Civil-Military Relations, Bibliography, 1940-1952 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, for Columbia University Press, 1954), 
Pendleton Herring and published 1940. The earlier work dealt with 
the first World War and with the inter-war period. This present volum« 
lists publications English, dealing mainly with the United 


appearing between the beginning 1940 and the end 1952. The 


phrase civil-military relations’ has come have somewhat limited 
meaning, and the editors are well aware that not altogether happy 
title for this book. But it is not casy to see what other title they could 


have chosen. They set out provide bibliography for historian 
working problems civil-military relations occasioned the twin 


‘it would be out of place to discuss the political implications here; ¢f., however 
my article, ‘ Geschichtsschreibung und Politik im neuen Deutschland ', Aussenpolitis 
(1954), 720-9 


Historische (1952), 77-94 
** Auch hitete sich dieser vor ciner Option fir den Westen, die die Realisierung 


des Irredentaprogrammes verbaut 89). 
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demands for high mobilization and close co-ordination ina period when 
those relationships must meet the requirements not only the main- 
tenance traditional civilian controls but also high degree 
readiness all matters national security. The works listed are 
concerned more with the machinery for making policy than with policy 
itself. And attention focused almost entirely the United States. 
The bibliography, however, covers whole field the machinery 
government the United States, policy decided that 
joint concern military and civilian officials. Thus deals not only 
with organization for war and defence within the central executive 
branch government, but also with psychological warfare, transport, 
man-power and even with loyalty and security clearance problems. 
This bibliography guide part important development 
historical studies. Both England and America, though much more 
noticeably America, there has begun reaction against the Liberal 
tradition that war, and therefore the study wrong. Too often 
our teaching has stopped the point where war and started again 
from the peace treaty which ended it. This not honest and cer- 
tainly not safe approach. society has dead’ periods. And 
allow our dislike war affect our study and preparation for 
one way courting destruction. attempt redress the 
balance. ‘Two small criticisms. Although this book about American 
sources does deal with period coalition warfare and the editors 
rightly include some relevant British material. brief reference 
this material the Introduction (p. suggests that, once the United 
Kingdom official Histories are published, the material which they 
are based ceases classified. That certainly not so, and that fact 
reflected the absence normal annotation. And mention 
made the United Kingdom military history volumes. The volumes 
this series already published have useful material civil-military 
relations, and some the later volumes will deal with this subject, from 
domestic and from Allied point view, even more specifically. 


Economic History (London: Edward Arnold, 1954) include 
twenty-two articles which appeared between 1926 and 1946 
History the Economie History Review. ‘The papers 
have been selected sub-committee the Economic History Society 
and have been prepared for publication Professor Carus-Wilson. 
The aim those responsible for the publication this volume has been 
print papers which have not been incorporated later published 
works and are still constant demand students. The sub-committee 
and the editor have done their work well and articles which have hitherto 
been generally available only libraries may now reach wider circle 
readers than before. The problems investigated the contributors 
this volume cover the period from the middle ages the late nine- 


teenth century and range from the rise the medieval money economy 
the economic factors the history the Empire. All but three 


} 
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the articles deal with English economic history. this collection 
articles has the success that deserves hoped that 
responsible for its publication will encouraged issue further volumes 
reprints which might include papers originally published journals 


u 


even less accessible English students than History the 


History Review. Many articles economic history English 


and foreign scholars have appeared English historical journals, the 
transactions learned societies and periodicals pul 

Continent and the United States. Teachers English and 
economic history would welcome the appearance such 
HENDERSON 


Co. AG., 1954), Professor Hans Nabholz collects together number 
papers and articles which wrote over period nearly forty year 

his distinguished career economic historian. The chapters rangé 
from discussion the origins the medieval town the causes 
the French Revolution and the establishment the Helvetic Federation 
the nineteenth century. also prints shortened version 

well-known last chapter the first volume the Cambridge 

History. the introduction, Uber das politischer 
Professor Nabholz states his fundamental view that 
limited area, for the purpose of assuring their economic existence 

and spiritual needs are included definition the word 
although, the analysis actual historical problems, the 
author treats this term its more common, limited sense. This point 
view the unifying principle all these essays and applied most 
successfully the chapters the origins the Swiss 
the later middle ages and the chapter the causes the peasant 
revolt 1525. Other chapters are more interesting contributions 
the history historiography, than contributions contemporary 
discussions. Few economic historians now would dogmatic 
Professor Nabholz maintaining that the economic existence the 
controversies centring the rival Hofrechtstheorie and seem 


very remote now. Professor Nabholz, however, doe not get beyond 


feudal aristocracy depended system natural 


Pirenne and does not mention Ganshof nor, perhaps more und 
standably, Lestocquoy His discussion of the causes of the Frene 
Revolution also has slightly archaic flavour. refutation 
(if that were really still nece: ary) it1 urely too implifi da view to 
maintain that the States General started, May 1789, with 
economic programme and was only driven constitutional action 
became apparent that these economic aims could not achieved 


within the framework the old political and social structure 
Professor Nabholz is at his be st on late rr dic val sul j cts and es} ecially 


Swiss history. Here, his clear style, common sense and liberal spirit 
will appeal all who read these 
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The British Museum Catalogue Additions the Manuscripts now in- 
cludes separate volume devoted The Gladstone Papers (London, The 
Trustees the Museum, 1953), which earn this unique distinction 
their mass 750 volumes political and literary material. (The family 
letters are still Hawarden.) ‘The printed catalogue based Mr. 
Tilney Bassett’s much fuller manuscript, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 44835 
which most students will still find necessary turn; for has been 
severely compressed. informed and scholarly commentary the 
manuscript catalogue has been and the surviving notations, 
bleak best, sometimes give the scantiest notions what will 
found the documents concerned. Fifty-four pages analysis the 
papers, volume volume, are followed 346 pages alphabetical 
index persons and subjects. analysis could usefully have been 
fuller points historical interest, the expense necessary the 
thirteen and half pages devoted thirty-three volumes literary 
manuscripts reference made, for example, under Brit. Add. 
MS. 44761, its concern with the negotiations about change 
government 1873. The index refers only those who signed letters, 
not persons mentioned them. prepare index people 
referred would Herculean labour, course, and beyond the 
scope British Museum catalogue yet pity leave out all but 
six the anonymous correspondents whose letters have been kept. 
Only chance would the inquirer the entry (Henry), 
detective sergeant. threatening letters Gladstone, 
1870. 44425, ff. 254, Nor are enclosures letters either in- 
dexed, not indexed, any perceptible system; and one document 
some importance, least, has been left out altogether, presumably 
because was taken for enclosure (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 44428, fo. 
126, Oswald Thiers The subject references are un- 
equal value. newspapers are indexed, this volume provides 
guide the fair number cuttings scattered about the chance, 
again, rather than design, would lead one look for Morning Chronicle 
article Gladstone’s Prince Albert the spring 1854 under 
Sovereigns of, and transactions particular 
And the index passes straight from Liardet (John Evelyn) Lichfield, 
Bishops list similar lists for deans might have helped)— 
indication the difficulties may set the way historian the 
Liberal party. Yet spite such defects, and high price 
anything welcome which makes more widely available some knowledge 
the contents these vast sources for the history Great Britain 
the nineteenth century. 


Foor. 


crisis the affairs the International Bibliography Historical 
was faced recently the Bibliographical Commission the 
International Committee Historical Sciences. The compiler had 
departed for America, leaving the volume for the year 
1950 unfinished. Criticism previous volumes had been voiced 
reviews, correspondence and meetings. The Commission decided 


re 
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maintain continuity keeping the general plan the series, while 
making changes detail and content. Since then two volumes, for 
the years 1950 and 1951 (Paris: Armand Colin, 1952 and 1953), have 
appeared. The editing them was entrusted the Commission 
Monsieur Michel Francois, secretary-general the International Com- 
mittee, who has been assisted Monsieur Nicolas Tolu. Within the 
limits imposed the conservative policy the Commission, consider- 
able improvements have certainly been made, notably the selection 
contents. these volumes there are none the comic entries for 
British history noticed previous years, the number European 
effusions dubious value has been reduced: and the American con- 
tributions are now representative the excellent work being done 
the United States many fields. Particularly for smaller countries, 
whose libraries cannot afford whole range special bibliographies, 
the International Bibliography Historical Sciences does now provide each 
year useful record the best work throughout the world good 


Those whose studies take them into the field Irish history will 
welcome the appearance the first number Irish Series, 


pamphlet account The Irish Manuscripts Commission: Work Progress, 


Professor Hogan (Cork: Univ ersity Press, useful 
Appendix lists the works printed for the Commission, both published 
and forthcoming, and also the contents the first nineteen numbers 
Analecta Hibernica, the periodical the Commission edited Dr. 
Hogan. his somewhat disappointing text, Dr. Hogan offers 
discursive account various publications the Commission, liberally 
garnished with controversial statements doubtless attributable the 
fact that the little book intended partly for the information visitors 
Ireland from America and elsewhere Ramsay. 


Harben’s excellent Dictionary London was \argely compiled 
before the First World War. need for new edition incorporating 
both material unknown him and researches made subsequently has 
long been recognized. Professor Ekwall his S/reet-Names 
the City London (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954) provides inde- 
pendent study which has the added merit meeting part this need 
Working Lund, with its long tradition etymological research, 


has made a valuable addition to his many studi« of names and to hi 


books early London. scope this particular work carefully 
defined. Names found later than about 1500 are included only 
present some particular interest denote streets pecial importance 
(p. 6$) * The chief aim has not been so much to collect name is to 
investigate and determine the principles name giving.’ The 
ology of treet-names also receive special attention oon 

pages provide general tudy, followed 140 


names ot 


analysing the and lanes plus the occasional alle hich 
q 
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existed before the growth the city’s population the sixteenth century 
multiplied courts and alleys both behind the then street frontages and 
elsewhere. Courts are not included. They are not streets and their 
names, with those the wards, parishes and churches are perhaps 
reserved for later volume. and analysis are shrewd and 
careful, and the length the lists the varying forms with the earliest 
dates found for each reveals the work involved. With rare exceptions, 
that work based printed sources, and the restriction scholarship 
post-war Europe thereby most vividly shown. Use the city 
corporation’s archives, with its own Husting Deeds (from 1252) and assize 
nuisance and its records the and the 
escheat rolls all them indexed and some calendared, would 
surely have been happy hunting ground. The relatively thin section 
alleys mentioned before 1500 might then have become notable 
chapter. Yet the book will rightly termed essential, and that 
despite index which sorrow. Reppaway. 


1909 the National Library Wales commenced the publication 
Bibliotheca Celtica, and eleven volumes appeared 1938. After 
gap fifteen years publication has been resumed Celtica, 
vol. National Library Wales, Aberystwyth, 1954). The 
new series differs from the earlier volumes including titles articles 
Celtic matters which have appeared periodicals during the calendar 
year 1953, addition individual works and volumes; the Library 
receives annually some 1800 periodicals addition 180 current Welsh 
and Celtic periodicals, the task compilation substantial. The gap 
the series between 1938 and 1953 remains unfilled, although lists 
published the National Library Wales Journal (vol. vi, pp. and 273) 
provide details articles Celtic interest Non-Celtic’ periodicals 


between May and December 1948 and January and December 1949. 


The volume divided into two sections. The first (pp. 1-39), covering 
language and literature, consists 380 titles relating Celtic, Gaulish, 
Brythonic, Welsh, Cornish, Irish, Gaelic and Manx, with substantial 
section the Arthurian legend. not without interest the 
historian, including does, for example, Professor Kenneth Jackson’s 
Language and History early Britain. The second section (pp. 40-80) 
lists nearly 400 items and relates the history the Celtic peoples. 
The Librarian’s foreword states that giving wide interpretation 
the term history has been practicable include not only works 
history the strict sense, but also works dealing with every sphere 
occupational cultural activity’. The chronology extends from Celtic 
prehistory such matters the profitableness poultry keeping 
Wales Wales, Scotland, Eire and Brittany are covered 
and Art, Economics, Music and Education are included. Inevitably, 
the result mixed bag and attempt made, naturally enough, 
assess the value the items. There here something for everyone 
who interested any aspect Celtic life: the other hand, its 
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The Annual Report on the Dutch Archives for 195% laf 
Staatsdrukkerij- Uitgeverijbedrijf, 1954), records the retirement, after 
thirty-two years service, Dr. Graswinckel, chief archivist 
since 1946, and the appointment Mr. Hardenberg his 
The principal event the year was the Second International Congress 
Archives, held Scheveningen June, marked the publication 
the first general guide the Dutch archives, already Equally, 
not more important was the conclusion agreement for the 
change Holland and Belgium the documents held them relating 
territories which longer belong their respective kingdoms. The 
damage done the floods February 1953 was less than might have 
been expected, and much has been done repair it. English archivists 
will notice that the principle custody’ less rigidly interpreted 
abroad than here, and that the temporary loan documents foreign 
repositories permitted and regularized, and also that the accumulation 
obsolete documents departments problem the Netherlands 
well England. The report will specially valuable for the 
detailed lists the documents exchanged with the Belgian Government, 
acquired from other sources, transferred from one branch the 
National Archives another. CHARLES JOHNSON, 


The Annual Report the Keeper the Records for the calendar 
year 1954 (Edinburgh: Scottish Record Office) records the romantic 
recovery volume James IV’s household accounts 
missing for more than two centuries; and lists number collections 
family papers acquired permanent deposit indefinite loan during 
the year. Attention called the publication the Letters James 
collected and calendared the late Hannay, and 
edited Professor Denys Hay. 


new series Commonwealth Paper: has been 
the Institute Commonwealth Studies the University London, 
which Sir Keith Hancock, the Director, the general ‘The first 
the series Mr. Smith’s The Vocabulary Commonwealth 
Relations (London: Athlone Press, 1954). has written most 


interesting essay the use words Commonwealth relations, and 


augurate d Dy 


reader tl rough the 


has attempted with considerable success guide the 


ambiguities which ‘Commonwealth’, Dominion’, Colony’ and the 
like carry with them. never too rigid his discussion, 
and he demonstrates effectiy ely the value of ambiguity in the devel ypment 
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writer the paper Royal Castle-Building England, 
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read The correction particular importance 
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